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A Treatife on Hemp, including a comprehenfive Account of 
the beft Modes of Cultivation and Preparation as prac- 
tife din E urope, Afia, and America ; with Obferz ations On 
the Sunn Plant of India, which may be introduced as a 
Subjlitute for many of the Purpofes to which Hemp is now 
exclufively applied. By Robert Wiffett, Efy F. R.S. and 
A.S. Clerk to the Committee of Warehoufes of the Eaft 
India Company. With an Appendix on the mojt effectual 
Means of producing a Sufficiency of Englifh-grown Hemp, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Sommerville. Pp. «: 312. 4to. 
11 11s 6d. With five Plates. Harding. 1808. 


E is a wife man who can remain tranquil in the moment 

of alarm among his fellow men ; he is a virtuons one, 
who, without ftopping to inquire the caule, immediately di- 
recis all his energies to find’ an efficient remedy. This is the 
touchfione of political chara@ers. On fuch occafions the 
ambitious and interefted demagogue is loud and bitter in his 
invectives, and arrogant and vain-glorious in his felf ap- 
plaufe; the man of rectitude and impartiality paufes to 
reflect whether he fhould firft deplore the fimple and paflive 
. credulity of the multitude, or the degenerate atrocity of in- 
erdinate ambition; while the true patriot only feeks and finds 
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the means of refeuing his beloved country from all impend- 
ing dangers. Such is the invariable feature of genuine vir- 
tue and true pairiotiim, vot, as afual with factious afpirants, 
to aggravate aud too often even to fabricate grievances. but 
to mitigate or obviate them. The latter, indeed, requires 
the united efforts of genius and virtue, the former only con- 
fummate impudence and lawleis ambition. It is not there- 
fore extraordinary that the iuteretied refileifnefs and pre- 
fumption of the one fhould inceffantly impel them to exhi- 
bit theinfelves before the public, and that the retired mo- 
defiy of the other fhould delight more in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of private beneficence, except on occafivns of great 
emergency and national peril. Such times have now ar- 
rived, and although Mr. Wiffett is the firfi to come forward 
with an eflicient meafure of practical utility, we are well 
convinced he will not be the laft. Britain is not yet devoid 
of difinterefted patriotifm, exalted virtue, and profound 
fcience, however the Rofcoes, the Randolphs, and cer- 
tain other covetous herds of defigning paimphleteers, may 
revel in the fears and prowl on the credulity of their un- 
fufpecting countrymen. Their pefiiferous but fortunately 
ephemeral effufions muft vanifh for ever before works, an- 
nouncing not anly to Englifhmen, but to the world, the in- 
dependence of Britain ! 

it would be an unneceflary wafie of our pages and of the 
reader’s patience to dwell for a moment on the vaft import- 
ance of hemp to the fupport of our enormous yet neceilarily 
increafing navies at the prefent critical jancture. In confe- 
quence of the ufual fources of foreign fupply being ttopped, its 
cultivation, as well as of fuch other vegetables as may be raifed 
by way of fubftitutes for it, in our ewn country and ber 
dependencies, is become indifpenfable. We have ailfo to 
regret that, owing to various cafualties, the cultivation of 
hemp in oar North American colonies has hitherto made but 
very little progrefs, and the attempts in New South Wales are 
yet in a fickly infancy. Yet our exigencies, our very fafety, 
us a free and independent nation, require large and immedi- 
ate fupplies, which can only be obtained either by an imme- 
diate extenfion of its culture in this highly favoured ifland, 
or by availing ourlelves of the hemp, or plants raifed as fub- 
ftitutes for it, in our Kati ludia poffetiions. 


« With regard to the native growth of hemp,” obferves Mr, Wiffett, 
“although the recent vaft importations of corn fufficiently indicate 
the inadequacy of our hartveils to feed our growing population, and 
confequently may feem to imply that no foil ought to be diverted to 
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any other crop, which may be advantageoufly appropriated to the 
culture of grain; yet there are circumftances and fu:ls, the nature 
of which, when impartially confidered, will more than counterba- 
lance this apparent objection.” 


The author then quotes the addrefs of Lord Somerville to 
the Smithfield Club, in which he exhorted the land-owners 
prefent to turn their attention to the cultivation of hemp for 
the fupply of our navy. 


‘©* Ttrnft,’ faid his Lorchhip, ‘ that as hemp is proved to be an 
excellent preparation for a wheat crop, and to interfere little with 
the eftablithed* fyftem of hutbaadry upon ftrong foils, except in the 
ese of beans, for which it muft be fub Rituted, that the land- 
owners will be found ready to forwerd the views of goverament, in 
vsilie this moft effential article upon our own foils, by re linquifhing 
the reitriCtions in their leafes againft the growth of a vegetable, which 
is now proved by experience not to tt the foli more than other 
crops, when not left to ripen its feed.’ 

‘* In addition to thefe valuable remarks of the noble agriculturift, 
it is worthy of note, that hemp ‘s ftated to poffefs the excellent pro- 
perty of expelling caterpillars from cabbage-plantations ; and, on this 
account, it hus been recommended as a cortule preventive of the de- 
predations conimitted by thofe vermin, that all the borders of the 
pround, where it is intended to plant cabbages, be fown with hemp ; 
and, however the vicinity may be infefted by caterpillars, the grand 
inclofure (it is affirmed) will be found to be perfeétly free from them. 
Where tenants, therefore, are reitricted by {pecial covenants in-their 
leafes from fowing hemp-crops, it may neverthelefs be worth their 
while to make the above experiment on thofe borders of their fields, 
which would otherwife lie perhaps uncultivated ; and if this practice, 
being proved to be fuccefsful, were generally to obtain, an important 
addition might thus (almolt imperceptibly) be made to our native 
growth of hemp. 

‘* Suppofing, however, that it fhould be ftill found inconvenient or 
etherwife unadvifable to adopt the fuggeftion of Lord Somerville, 
there are fufficient wafte lands which might be advantageoufly re- 
claimed and appropriated to the culture of hemp, It is, indeed, a 
peculiar property of this plant, that it is ‘ capable of being cultivated 
wherever the foil furnifhes the general conveniences of human life, 
This natural production does not require the heats of the equator to 
ripen it, as fome fruits do; neither is it confined to the regions of 
the north. The cultivation of itis attended by no peculiar difficul- 
ties ; nor does it require uncommon knowledge or {kill in thofe who 
engage in its production.’ 

“ Mr, A, Yourg has proved that it is poffible to make the bogs of 
thefe kingdoms produce all and more than all the hemp that can be 
wanted. A peat-bog in Huntingdonthire, he fays, produces filty 
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ftone per acre, which isa fair crop on the very beft lands. It were, 
indeed, a ‘confummation mott devoutly to be withed for,’ that fome 
at leaft of thefe wafies were reclaimed for this important, this na- 
tional object: and it is with peculiar pleafure that we record the 
very recent liberality of feveral public fpirited individuals of North 
Wales, who have fubfcribed confiderable fums towards defraying the 
expenfe of raifing hemp-crops on fome of the Welch wafte lands. 
If the limits, neceffarily prefcribed to a preface, would admit, we 
could add many cogent arguments for attempting the native growth of 
hemp: but we forbear to multiply needlefs proofs, convinced that 
every principle of patrioti/m and of tntere? (often a more powerful in- 
centive to duty than the love of one’s country) combines mott impe- 
rioufly to require that Britons fhould, in this inftance at leaft, concur 
in their efforts to render * Britain independent of commerce.’ ” 


Unhappily, however, there appears as yet little difpofition 
to avail ourfelves of our own refources ; and notwithftanding 
the cloud of difficulties with which we are furrounded, we 
have heard of bills of inclofure for only 14,000 acres intro- 
duced during the prefent feffiou of parliament, which now ap- 
proaches the ufual period of its termination. That we fhail feel 
the effects of want of wheat from the North and from America 
as well as want of hemp, no man can for a moment doubt, yet 
no extraordinary exertions are making to raife fuch an 
abundance as would enable us to infure allies by fupplying 
their diftrefies. It is alfo certain, too, that the prefent prices 
of wheat and of hemp are fuch as muft induce the farmer to 

refer the cultivation of the former tothat-of the lattér. If, 
indeed, bills of inclofure had been paffed, then might our 
moors have been cultivated with crops of hemp, equally ad- 
vantageous to the nation and to the cultivator. Still, how- 
ever, we muit depend in a great meafure on our doimeftic 
growth, as itis but too well afcertained that the hemp and 
funn of Hindoftan are greatly inferior in firength to Euglifh 
hemp, and that however they may be applicable to fome 
purpofes of nautical fervice, they are very inadequate to the 
whole fupply of the Britith navy. This fact deferves the 
moft ferious attention of hemp growers in this country. 
After what has been faid in the public prints refpecting the 
competency of fupplies of hemp from India, thofe who are 
not acquainted with the devious policy of the Leadenhall- 
fireet legiflators may perhaps be turprifed at the manner our 
author, who has unguetiionably the bett opportunities of in- 
formation, exprefles himfelf on this fubject. 


‘‘ Hemp,” obferves Mr. Wiflett gravely, ‘‘ is not altogether un- 
known in India; bueits properties are not fufficiently underftood, 
It is at prefewt cultivated for the purpofe of obtaining an intoxicating 
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drug. The fubftance of which the natives make their cordage, fifh- 
ing nets, &c. is obtained from a plant called by the country name 
of Sunn (the Crotolaria Juncea of Linnezus), and is prepared in a 
manner diflerent from the hemp in Europe. With the view of afcertain- 
ing whether this article was capable of being brought into ufe asa 
fubftitute for hemp, the Board of Trade at Bengal were defirous 
that a quantity of it thould be procured, prepared after the European 
method; but the natives were not inclined to depart from their 
eftablithed ufage. <A difference of opinion alfo arofe between the 
Board and Mr, James Frufhard, as to which of thefe methods was 
beft calculated to give the requifite degree of ftrength to the fibre.” 


Very little original matter indeed is to be found in this 
“Treatife,” but the author has tranflated from Du Hamel 
and Marcandier, and extraGted from the Encyclopedias, 
from the writings of G. Sinclair, A. M‘Donald, and J. Tay- 
lor, on hemp; from the Abbé Brulles, Mills’s Hufbandry, 
the Agricultural Reports, and a MS. ftatement of the me- 
thod of cultivating hemp and flax in Ruffia, Poland, and 
Pruflia, by J. Durno, Efy. Britifh Conful at Memel. From 
thefe voluminous, and fome even fcarce, works he has com- 
piled a volume, certainly containing the moft ample and 
complete information on this fubjeét that has yet appeared. 
« The work is divided into two parts; in the firft the articles 
are confidered as PropucTioNns oF THE So1iL; in the fecond, 
it has been the author’s endeavour to fet forth the fublequent 
PREPARATION which is requifite, in order to render them 
merchantable.” Thus Mr. W. firft prefents the unfcientific 
reader with well executed drawings and botanical defcriptions 
of the hemp plant, and of its feeds, which are followed by 
copious directions and details in every department of its agri- 
cultural cultivation; he then defcribes fix different plants 
ufed as fubfiitutes for it in Bengal, their qualities, modes of 
cultivation, fuitable foils, manure, &c. The fecond part 
embraces the various methods of drying, watering, peeling, 
braking, fcutching, and heckling of hemp, in different coun- 
tries. 

With refpe& to the preparation of the foil and general 
cultivation of hemp, the copious and diverfe directions here 
given are perfectly fufficient to enable any farmer to rear this 
plant to as great advantage as wheat or any other grain with 
which he is familiar. Indeed, the cultivation is fo fimple and 
fo eafy that no difficulty can poflibly arife: bemp grows 
well in all climates and foils that are not too dry, and is at- 
tended with no greater difficulties than the growing of flax. 
But the fecond part, which treats of the preparation of hem 
after the plant has attained maturity and fully ripened, till it 
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is fit for manufacturing into cordage or canvals, although the 
author has made a very judicious feleétion froin the belt writ- 
ers, only convinces us of the great and difgraceful ignorance 
which vet prevails in this important branch of fh ibandry. 
Not two of the authors agree in their directions reipecuug the 
fieeping or watering of hemp, whether it thould be don e im. 
mediately aiier it is pulled out of the eartli, or ; fered to dry 
in the fun for one, two, or even three days. This relates to 
a faét which can only be afcertained by « sperie nee, and had 
anv one of thofe writers per! ormed a a courie of comparative 
experiments, inficad of amufing their readers wilh vague con- 
jeciures drawn from aifumed analogies, they would have ren: 
dered a much more eflential fervice to the public. It does 
not adinit of any doubt in our minds, from what we have feen 
prepared both by drying and tieepiog green, ul vat the drying 
method, carried to a certain point, ungn 1 Gions bly makes the 
heinp very coufiderably fironger, that it contolidates the fibre 
by evaporating the mucilaginous or rather ferous fiuid, and 
enabling it to fepar ate more diftinétly from the a!burnous mat- 
ter of the flem. On the other hi and, the fleeping green, or 
immediately after it is pulled from the earth, will as certainly 
render the fibre much fiver, and alfo much lefs in quanuty, 
Neither can the finenefs of fibre be confidered a proot of fu- 


perior firength: in moft cafes this fuppoied fuperiority of 


firength is only efiimated in proportion ox in relation to the 
ccarfer body, but, when taken in the aggregate, it is found 
actually weake r. ‘That the drying method tends to oe the 
bleac ‘hing of the he mip more difficult, we can re “adily believe ; 
but this defeéi, et fpecial'y in hemp, we fhould fup ney far 
more than counterbalanced by the fuperior durability. Ye 

we find that itis this increafed difficu ity of bleaching wach ies 
alone influenced all rege writers who condemn drying. Strange 
that nen protefling to be p hilotophic “al agriculiurifi ; fhould 
not have t hough tofdrying flightly that defigned for nedaie, 


Xv 


and of inftanily  fieeping r that de figned for cloth, which is to 


be blea« hed wh ite. 

But if authors differ re (pecting the propriety or impropriety 
of drying hemp before watering, or, as it is called in Suffolk, 
watci-rtiing, they are fill at greater variance in their opi- 
nions of the time neceflary to complete this proces. Some 
allow of only one, two, or three Gays, while others fpeak of three 
weeks! [It is evident that they have all been ignorant of the 


chemical priacipie en which this very fiinple procefs thould 
be conducted, namely fermentation. The fteeping of hemp 
might be reduced to terins as precife as that of brewing, and 


fhould be regulated by the thermometer ia the fame manner. 
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ifthe water, which thould always be what is called foft water, 
were kept at a uniform temperature, a thing very practicable, 
the duration of fermentation, according to the degrees indicat- 
ed by the thermometer, night be calculated with the greateft 
accuracy, and the moment that the fermentative proces ceaf- 
ed, that moment ihe hemp fhould be withdrawn from the wa- 
ter. This is a point of the utmott importance, as the fermen- 
tative is lamed! ately followed by the putrefadciive procels, 
which of courfe mutt injure the fibre of the hemp. It is alfo a 
very common error in different parts of this country efpecially 
to bury the hemp too deep under water, and to preclude it al- 
moti entirely trom the atmofphere by ttones or pieces of wood, 

which never fail to injure all the parts with which they are in 
contact. That the hemp thould be covered with water is un- 
quefiionable, but it {hould neither be deep nor hardly packed 
or prefied together ; on the contrary, every facility fhould be 
given to the ‘difengagement of the ‘carbonic acid gas which 
is evolved in great “abundance, and which very foon faturates 
the water. Upon the judicious management “of this procefs 
the firength, and perhaps in part the finenefs alfo, of the 
fibre depend, 

From the petulant controverly between Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Frathard, refpeciing the drying and watering proceffes in 
Bengal, which is here flightly noticed, we fee, much reafon to 
fear that the fupplies of hemp from that quarter muft be very 
inadequate. Thele gentlemen, if we may judge from the ex- 
tras taken from the Confultations of the Board of ‘Trade, 
evinced fuch an obfiinate adherence to their relpective opini- 
ons, as invariably characterizes the moft grofs ignorance. 
Neither of them feem to have known that fermentation com- 
pletely decompofes all the mucilaginous or glutinous matter 
of the plant ; that the dec ompofed matter fhould be carefully 
wafhed away, otherwife it will injure both the colour snd 
firength of the fibre ; and that whenever the mucilaginous 
mat'er is all decompofed, the hemp fhould then be with- 
drawn to arreft the progrefs of putrefaction, [tis a matter of 
ferious regret, that men of talents and real {cience are not 
chofen and rewarded for fuch fervices. If the fordid policy 
of a few individuals, who aflume the fpeeious name of eco- 
nomitts, fhould continue to prevail, their country will too foon 
have occafion to lament their perhaps iveparable errors. It 
is not from the mifer nor the {pendthritt that we are to ex- 
pect plans of real economy ; yet it is fuch men who are ufual- 
ly the moft forward in propofing their ill-conceived and ruin- 
ous projects, 

Mr, Wifiett has prefented his readers with drawings and 
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defcriptions of the different operations of feutching and heck- 

ling hemp, in order that his work may be ufefu! to perfons in 
the Eatt Indies. But, as he defigned to encourage the growth 
of hemp in this country alfo, ‘he fhould have told us that 
feutching could be much more expeditioufly performed by 
means of mills, the fame as flax. Inthe Appendix, by Lord 
Somerville, we have the moft minute flatements of the ex- 
pences and profits of the cultivation of hemp in Eugland. 

His Lordthip, after remond#rating againft thofe covenants in 
leafes prohibiting the growth of hemp, and alfo deprecating 
well government bounties, as liberty alone is now fuficieni to 
effect this defirable purpofe, fiates that he himfe!f bas with- 
drawn all fuch prohibitions in his own eftates ; and with true 
patriotiim recommended the general growth of hemp in 
Gloucefterfhire and Somerfetthire. 


“Tt is probable,” obferves the noble Lord, * that 140,000 acres of 
land, at the rate of a ton from fomewhat more than three acres, would 
grow more than the whole annual confumption of this country, 
amounting to 35,000 tons (independent of what would be re qui ired 
annually for feed) ; and I have no doubt but that a moft ample lups 
ply might be obtained from-the ten [nine] following counties only, cz. 
Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Northumberland, York (Eaft 
Riding), Leicefter, Warwick, Gloucefter, and Somerfet. 

“ 'Thefe counties are, permens, belt adapted to the culture of 
hemp. without any mate ‘rial der ‘angement of their prelent fy item of 
hufbandry, fo far as regards the growth of corn; becaufe he mp is 
generally admitted to be a ott excellent preparative for wheat *, 
Thus it leaves the far greater part of South Britain and Wales, 
together with the whole of North Britain, in the undilturbed poti ef. 
fion of their prefent mode of cultivation, A large pri portion of Ire- 
Jand alfo, from its climate, and the ftrength of its foil, is admirably 
adapted to the growth of hemp. 

** This crop may be fown on ftrong land without manure, and on 
inferior foils with it; and, unlefs it is fuffered to fland for feed, it 
does not, in the opinion of the beft judges, impoverith the foil, It 





ba 


“* The land being ploughed and ‘ bouted up’ rough late in the 
autumn, has the w hole benefit of the winter fallow. The late period 
of fowing hemp, viz. the month of May, admits of the cleaneft — 
befi fpiing tile! 1, and the thelter which this crop gives to the foil, 
during the hot months of funnier, befides that it is deftructive of « ceds, 
mult refiore much of that Fertility which may be exhaufted by the ra- 
pid growth of the plant itfel® In confirmation of which, we have 
reafon to believe that a crep of clover mown for hay, is of more ad- 
vantage to the fucceeding crop of wheat, than that which has been 
fed off by ficep, although the value of the theep layer is undoubted.” 
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requires clean tilth, and is fown to the middle of May, after which 
neither the foot of man or bealt muft be admitted upon the crop. The 
exp nee of feed, three buthels per acre fown broad-c ift, did not fore 
mirly cxceed one pound fte rling. The average return was feven guie 
heas per acre. The price of feed muft, of courfe, at the prefent 
crifis, be enhanced, and whether a fufficient quantity can be obtains 
ed thts feafon, to fow tuch a tract of land as is here fuggefted, I pre- 
fume not to affirm. I think, however, that in the courfe of the pre- 
fent vear, a fuficiency might eafily be procured, 

“ Hemp is ufually fold to the dretiers in the fame manner as fiax, 
and it; management is in fo me degree fimilar. Qn the whole, itis 
evident, that any fpecies of Jand which has not a cold fubfoil will 
grow hemp with the aid of manure, and ftrong land, in very good 

tilih, without it; it is alfo apparent that every perfon may grow a 
little, and, the quantity in demand confidered, that none need grow 
a great deal; and that, if cultivated on this principte, it cannot di- 
minifh the quantuty, nor impede the growth, of bread corn in thefe 
kingdoms. Nor ought the fpeculation ‘0 be regarded, that, in the 
exilting and probable ftate of our national affairs, lefs hemp may be 
needed for the mercantile fervice; fince, in fuch cafe, it is clear, 
that the demand for the royal navy will be proportionably encreafed. 

‘© Whilft our properties, our lives, and (which ought te be more 
dear to us) the freedom and glory of our country, depe nd on the fu- 
periority of our navies, this “fubjeat fhould not for a day be ne- 


glected.” 


Tt appears that in Lincolofhire, land let at 9/ per acre will 
produce a crop of hemp which is worth 22/ 14s 8d per acre: 
deduéting the rent and expences from this fum, it leaves a neat 
profit of 8/ per acre. The prices of feed and ofhemp now flue- 
tuate fo much, that it is impoflible to give any fatisfactory 
fiaiement of the real advantages at prefent attending its cul- 
tivation. Unlefs, however, it fhould advance confide: ‘rably in 
price, we are well informed that itis not yet fo advantageous 
a crop as wheat, though there is little doubt that it will too 
fvon bneneee fo. 

In this work Mr. Witlett bas taken no notice of the methods 
ufed in Holland or in Spain for preparing hemp, although the 
cordage and canvals of thefe two countries, partic ularly the 
Jatter, are well known to be much fuperior in firength to thofe 
of any other, not even excepting Britain. The methods, in- 
deed, adopted in Spain for cultivaling hemp would perh: ips 
be found particular! vy ferviceable to ‘the Bengal cuitivators, 
and fhould be aitended to. As we are fully pertu: aded of the 
patriotic wifhes of ihe author, and al{y that the prefent edi- 
tion of his work will very foon be exhaufied, we doubt not 
that he will avail himfelf of the opportunity of invetti gating 
the diferent methods of rearing and preparing hemp in 
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Holland and in Spain, and add them to an o¢tavo edition of 


this ireatife, which may then be fold at a price better adapted 
to the pockets of {mall farmers. The wri tings of Captain 
Siftcar, on the equipping of the royal a and feveral 
fmall tracts on 1 fa Cult ra 2 r brica del Car umo, as well asa 


Feet niple’ information on cay Lu bjed. 

At fuch a junciure as the prefent, it is the duty of every in- 
dividual to contribute as much as in his power to the wants 
of thie fiate, particularly in whatever relates to our national 
bulwark, the navy of Great Britain. We have feen that the 
cultivation of hemp i in Canada has failed from mifmanage- 
ment, and that its progrefs in Bengal is not more flattering. 
Contidering alfo the magnitude of the events which are now 
palling before us, and the impoflbility of afcertaining the fuc- 
cefsful extent of human depravity, it would be delufive to de- 
pend on a permanent fupply from either of thefe countries, 
We fhould indeed be prepared to fupport the lofs of both ; 
an event though certainly note extremely probable, i is yet very 
poflible. The recent melanc holy fucceffes in India are fure- 
ly no very favourable omen of the permanent fecurity of that 
country, after the eftablifhment of Buonaparte in Conftanti- 
nople. The independence of England, the fupport of the 
Brivih navy, fhould pofiels a more “immutable bafe than our 
retention of the India peninfula. If it be our deftiny to be 
driven from continents, as the enemy, we hope vainly, pro- 
pheties, there are {till iilands fufficient to fupport the power 
and glory of Great Britain, in defiance of ali her enemies, to 
the latett pofterity. Among the firft and moft advantageous 
of thefe, are the iflands called New Zealand, where a flax 
plant and fhip timber are found in the createft abundance. 
New Zealand is confiderably larger than Great Britain, and 
the civilization of its inhabitants, in a moft propitious climate, 
would evidently be much eafier effected than that of the 
Hindoos. The voyage there is confiderably fhorter than to 
Calcutta. But the” prefent importance of that country con- 
fifis in its producing great quantities of flax or hemp, and 
of timber fit for all kinds of fhip building. The fibre and 
firength of the New Zealand hemp, from a number of com- 
parative experiments which we have inade on it, appear to 
be nearly as much tuperior to the belt Ruffha hemp as filk is 
to the fineft Dutch flax. Such a country fhould now un- 
queftionably be the object of our particular attention: with 
its hemp and {hip timber, and our own pit-coal tar, we might 
then be enabled to humble the perfidious pride of Ruflia, 
which has vainly fuppofed that England could not exift with- 
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out her commerce. While there is fuch a fertile fource of 
fupply, a fource which muft remain inexbauftible during our 
naval fuperiority, ueed we fear the menaces or murmurs 
of Rullia and America againft our maritime rights? With 
adequate ‘upplies of naval fiores, we ihail not only be per- 
fectly alie to maintain our own independence, but. alfo to 
protect and difleminate the {ciences and arts. which are now 
fuffering under the worfe than Vandal babariim of the opprel- 
for of the human race *, 
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Addre{s on the Maritime Rights of Great Britain. By Sir 
Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. 8vo. Pp. 187. 58. Ri- 
chardfon. 1808. 


HAVING already noticed the two firfi parts of this work, 
we fhaii proc eed to examine the third part, which has beech 
added to the prefent edition, with the view of offcring fug- 
geftions ou the proper means of fup plying the empire with 
the moti important of thofe commodities, waited either for 
fubtiftence, navai fiores, or manufactures, which have hither- 
to been fareitsed by foreign countries. We cannot, how- 
ever, avoid previoully adverling to a note, which in confe- 
quence of the orders of the 1Gth Oetober re fpecting the fearch 
for Britifh feamen in foreign thips of war, has been intro- 
duced into the beginning of the firft part. ‘The voluntary 
concefiion, for to we mufi term it, which the Brith Go- 
vernment then thought proper to make, in the fpirit of peace 
and good will towards America, is thus noticed by the au- 
thor; and althongh, in confideration of the intricacies in 
which our difeufions with that country are involved, 4 
fhould have been very advert to aniimadvert on this a& 1 A 
adminifiration whofe counfels we think bear the mark of un- 
equivocal excellence, we confefs that this note, as an anfwer 
to the doctrine oi Jaw analogies (which we have ieen urged 
both in journalitis and other publications, as decifive againtt 
any clain of right to fearch jor Britith feamen in foreign (hips 
of war), is, in Our opinion, very conclufive and latistactory, 
On every point regarding our maritime righis, it appears to 





oo 


* Since writing the above, we have learned that a Memorial has 
been prefented to Government for the efiablhithment of a fa@ory in 
New Zealand, the objeét of which is to obtain a regular and permas 
nent fupply of hemp and fhip timber, We hope the projeét will be 
attended with fuccefs, 
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us, that we fhould entertain extreme jealoufy refpeciing any 
attempt to conciliate neutrals by conceffions. Our liberality, 
it is to be apprehended, will not be meafured by what we 
give up; but our arrogance infified on as demontirated by 
what we retain. 


** Tt certainly muft be admitted that that part of his Majefly’s 
Proclamation of the 16th of Odober laft, which regulates the mode 
of reclaiming Britith feamen in the fervice of any foreign ftate, has 
completely difentangled the queftion of the right to fearch neutral 
merchant-thips, from any extraneous matter relative to fhips of war; 
and that it isa liberal proof of the difpolition of Great Britain to ex- 
ercife her maritime power with temper and moderation. .The pro- 
clamation cannot be mifconftrued by any candid mind as the aé& of 
a government deficient in vigour, when it is recolleted that it pro- 
ceeded from the advifers of the expedition to Copenhagen, and the 
framers of the orders of the 11th of November, for enfurcing (nearly 
to the full extent) the meafure recommended in thefe pages of inter- 
dicting all commerce between the enemy and neutrals. 

“* it cannot, however, be fo readily admitted, that the proclama- 
tion is, as many commentators have confidered it, a complete aban- 
donment by this country of a pretenfion which was both unjuft and 
impolitic. The practice of fearching foreign thips of war for defert- 
ers has always been deemed to be conformable to naval inftruétions, 
and to be fanctioned by ufage: and it does not appear, from any in- 
formation before the public, that, in any former cafe, a Britifh 
officer has been cenfured for this exercife of his power. Several in- 
fiances, too, have been mentioned of the Americans themfelves have 
ing taken their feamen from the thips of war of other nations. 

* It is, indeed, true, that the new regulation will clear the quef- 
tion of the right to fearch merchant fhips from other matter, if all 
diicuilion refpecting the affair of the deferters to the Chefapeake can 
be confidered to be now at reft : but if, having made reparation to the 
United States for a fuppofed injury, Great Britain is alfo to require 
reparation from them, not only for fhutting their ports to our fqua- 
drons, but for refufing to deliver up the deferters in qneftion, when 
reclaimed from the civil power in New Norfolk before the Chefa- 
peake failed, is it not apparent that much important matter muft be 
debated, and that the queftion of fearching merchant fhips, although 
no longer connected with the queftion of fearching thips of war, may 
very poflibly be entangled with the queftions of expatriation, and the 
right of reclaiming deferters in any way whatever ? 

“ As to the right itfelf of fearching thips of war, thofe who deny it 
have alledged that it is inadmiffible, becaufe a fhip of war may be 
confidered as the floating territory of the country to which it belongs, 
and tbe entering it forcibly is a violation of national fovereignty, 
This modern principle of neutral publicifts, if it can be applied with 
fuccefs to thips of war, will, very naturally, be extended; firft of 
all, to armed merchantmen, and by a very eafy tranfition to veflels 
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of every other defcription. Indeed, the fiion on which it is ate 
tempted to be fupported Is applic: able to all alike. We thall be told, 
that according to the true fpirit of the Englifh common-law, the 
United States are as much entitled to contend that fearching one of 
their frigates for Britith deferters is a violation of their te rritory, as 
a plaintiff in an Englith court of juftice is juttified in feigning that @ 
contra¢t really made at fea was made at the Royal Exchange, in de- 
fiance of the opinion quoted by Blackftone from a grave civilian, that 
it is abfurd, and is quite impoflible for the thip, in which the caufe 
of aétion arifes, to be really in Cornhill. We may reply, that al- 
though this fiction is juftifiable in law, becaufe the locality of fuch 
contraéts is not eflential to them, yet we cannot allow fuch a fiction, 
er any other analogies of municipal law, to influence the confidera- 
tion of maritime rights. The very circumitance of locality, that is a 
fhip’s being at fea, effentially diflinguithes its character. In the hare 
bours of neutral ftates, all veflels are protected from fearch, But at 
fea, the element on which any fubtraction from the force of Great 
Britain muft be peculiarly injurious to her, they muft all fubmit to 
the accuflomed and reafonable exercife of her power. 

“It may be prefumed that it is not the flag alone which is fup- 
pofed to have the extraordinary quality of converting a fhip into a 
national domain, for all fhips have a national flag; but that this 
converfion takes place by the delegation of authority from the ftate 
to the commander of the veffel, If this confers inviolability from 
fearch, it fhould be equally conferred on armed merchantmen hired 
by the fiate, on tranfports under the orders of naval officers, on vef- 
fels employed in protecting the revenue, and on private thips furnifh- 
ed with letters of marque. As the Algerines are, or may be, at war 
with the United States, the latter may poflibly deem it expedient to 
authorife the captains of their trading veilels to make reprifals: or 
why fhould they not follow the example of a Britifh fovereign, Queen 
Elizabeth, in forming a navy from hired merchantmen? or why 
not, like the fame princefs, grant commiffions to the commanders of 
their Indiamen, and thus»proteét them from being fearched by thofe 
who are really, and thofe whom the French denominate, pirates ? 
Purchas’s Colletion will furnifh the authority: ‘ The merchants of 
London, in the year of our Lord 1600, joined together and made a 

ftock of 72,000/ to be employed in fhips and merchandiges for the 
difcovery of a trade in the Eait Indies, to bring into this realm {pices 

and other commoditics—the merchants were fuitors to her majefity— 
and, becaufe no great action can be well carried and accomplifhed 
without an abfolute authority of juftice, fhe granted to the general of 
their fleet, Mafter James Lancafter, for his better command and go- 
vernment, a commiflion of martial law.’ It will naturally refult from 
allowing the privilege of national fovereignty to men of war, that 
American frigates may be converted into Acapulco thips, and bring 
bullion or other mercbandize from the enemies colonies, without be- 
ing liable to be fearched. 


‘* The principle on which the conduct of neutrals muft be regulat- 
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ed is, that they muft not interpofe to fave either belligerent from thé 
inflidtion of his enemy’s force. Some political theorifts have doubted 
whether, under this principle, it wes joRiBab le to det ain neutr al vef- 
fels, containing goods which can only aid the enemy indirely. But 
there can be no doubt that it is no Jefs within the principle that the 
dire& inftruments of warfare (and what are more fi than well-trained 
feamenf) fhall not be taken away from one belligerent, than that 
the fubordinate inftruments, arms; and ammunition, thall not be fup- 
plied to another. As to the inconvenience of exerciling the rivht of 
fearch to recover deferters, and the danger of confli@s between the 
armed thips of two nations at peace, this objection would apply to 
any right of fearch at all; for there certainly is danger that many 
inftances may arife in which a ftout merehantinan will not permit a 
{mall national lugger, or gun-boat, to examine her crew. The pres 
dominancy of the Exnglifh navy is far more likely, by enforcing this 
right in the old way, to fecure to the couniry tts feamen and its ho- 
nour, with lefs ultimate bloodthed, than the diplomatic mode which 
muft in future be reforted to, under the orders of the proc! lamation, 
if any naval officer thal] think it worth bis while to exert his d iligence 
iit framing a ftate of facts refpecting deferters from his thip, He will, 

probably, in moft cafes, confider” them as _Irrecovel rable as men at 
the bottom of the Atlantic. 

‘* The proclamati ion, however, has at leaft this negative merit, that 
it isa wratulto us concefhi mn, which may at any time be revoked by 
his Majetty’s authority; an authority which has not only folemnly 
declared that the juft rights of the country fhall never be furrendered, 
but has, by a fyftem of unequivocal vigour, evinced a firm determi- 


nation to maintain them,’ 


A number of interefting papers are introduced from the 
Moniteur to thew the great anxiety of the French govern- 
meut refpecting the cotton manufacture ; and we are ner- 
fuaded, for the various reafons ttated in pp. 64, 5, 6, (fheet 
H) and 59 (theet L*) that this branch of indufiry in France 
will fufiain confiderable embarraffment froin the operation of 
the orders in council. ‘Vhofe bufineffes in which dye woods, 
oi], indigo, and cochineal, are ufed, may be expe eed to fuffer 

reatly. Privations too will be felt by the continent in fugar, 
coffee, tobacco, pepper, and other ‘fpi ces; and in various 
other articles, 7f ‘the « igorous fyflem of government be perfifted 
#7. His Majetiy’s Minifiers, we truft, are not of the family 
of the wrongheads, and will not fubject themlelves to John 
Moody's remark on Sir Francis’s fit of refolute conduct towards 


his wite. 





* The printer has erroneoufly in this fheet repeated the paging of 
the preceding. 
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After noticing the probable effects of the orders in council, 
the third part thus proceeds : 


“ As a fyftem of juft retaliation on France, the Orders of Council 
may be expected to be effectual; but they do not appear to compres 
hend all that is neceflary to be fuperadded to our exifting plans of 
defence, to place the fecurity of Britain ona firm batis, She has long 
been accuftomed to draw from foreign countries many articles requir- 
ed for fubfiftence, manufa@ures, or naval ftores. Which of them, 
and to what extent, will the be able to draw from a Briuth fource, 
if a confederate world betomes unwilling to fupply them? What 
branches of induftry are moft expofed to mfks from their prohibitory 
fyftem of commercial bholtility ? Thefe are quettions which have cer- 
tainly not efcaped the contideration of a vigiiant adminifiration ; and 
fatistactory anfwers, it is to be hoped, will be found in meafures to 
facilitate internal improvement being fubmitied to the legiflature 
whenever the more {plendid, though perhaps not more important, 
fubjects of the Copenhagen Expedition and the Law of Nations are 
difpofed of. There is, probably, no political queftion, which at 
this time deferves more ferious invefiigation, than what is the pro- 
pereft mode of fecuring from time to time a competent ftock of thofe 
indifpenfable commodities which have hitherto been furnifhed to us 
by foreign countries. ‘To underftand eur difficulties in this refpedt, is. 
the firft ftep to overcome them,” 


We are happy to fee from tables of exports from Ireland, 
pp. 68, 69, that the filter iland is well adapted, from its foil 
and fituation, not only to fupply the deficiency of the corn 
produce of Great Britain, but to co-operate with the Britifh 
North American colonies (in the event of a rupture with the 
United States) in farnifhing grain or flour as well as other 
provifions to the Welt India iflands. Wine, Sir Frederick 
[den conceives, might, as well as hemp, be rendered a flaple 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The latter article, however, he 
fuggefts might be cultivated to an unlimited extent, and with 
great advantage in Ireland. Naval timber forms an excep- 
tion to the principle which he lays down, that we ought to be 
furnifhed from fome part or other of the empire with the moft 
indifpenfable articles now fupplied by foreign commerce : and 
the reafons he gives againft the continuation of the foreft 
fyftem, (as recommended by parliamentary commiffioners a 
few years ago,) are, wethink, conclufive. His enumeration 
of the various countries from which naval timber can be pro- 
cured very clearly fhewsthat France cannot cutoff our refources 
in this refpect. ‘There are feveral articles,. befides thofe men- 
tioned in this work, the production and improvement of 
which in the Britifh dominions, we think, mufi refult from a 
continuation of the obitructions to continental intercourfe. 
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Two of the principal are copper and iron: “ ces fabriques 
font celles ver itablement nationales, parce qu "elles doiventtout 
a notre fol, et rien a Petranger *.” We are happy to fee the 
author is a fellow-labourer with Dr. Parry in the important 
obje@ of promoting the increafe of fine wool at home, and 
are forry our |imits will not permit us to make more than a 
fhort extract from the plan he propofes for this purpofe, 
which occupies the laft twenty pages of his work. We fhall, 
however, tranfcribe enough to fhew the national importance 
of fine woo!, and concur with the author in opinion, that it 
is deferving the attention of the legiflature. We uo lefs join 
with him | in the expectation that his Majetiy’s government, 
unawed by thofe, who, “ with a fhrill and fad accent, inze- 
minate the word peace, peace +,” will perfevere in their mari- 
time code, and eftabli(h it on its proper balis, by developing 
the internal refources of the ditterent parts of the empire. 
Should petitions from manufacturers precipitate us into a 
premature peace, it will be an inglorious one; and we {hall 
experience the proper fate of a nation of fhupkeepers, in be- 
ing fubjected to a nation of {foldiers. 


“The quantity of wool manufactured in this country (including 
it mav be prefumed Spanith as well as Englith wool) was ftated by 
one of the witneiies examined before the Houfe of Cosaeben 3 in L800 
at 600,000 packs of 240 lbs. each, or 144,000,000 lbs. The 600,000 

acks were valued at 1l/a pack, and fuppofed to be increafed to 
_the threefold value of 19,800,000/ by manufacture. According to 
which proportion the value of the Spanith wool annually imported 
would be increafed from 1,500,000/, the coft price, to 4,500,000/, 
the value manufactured. Mr. Luccock, however, efiimaies the 
amount at only 393,230 packsf, which is probably nearer the truth 
than the ftatement made to the Houfe of Commons. If this efti« 
mate of increafed value be correét, it will furnifh a flriking infiance 
of the importance of fine wool; which, though in a raw flate, only 
a twenty-fifth part, according to one authority, or a fifteenth part, 
according to another, of the aggregate quantity of wool confumed, 
is, when manufactured, above one-fifth of the value of the whole. To 
continue our dependance on a foreign country for fuch an article, with- 
out making further and more vigorous exertions, than we have done, 
to raife it at home, appears, under the prefent circumitances of the 

country, to be wholly repugnant to the policy which dictates the 
hufbanding our own refources, and the deftroying thofe of the ene- 
wy. Itis therefure fubmitted ty thofe, whofe province it is to ma- 





ee ——————— 


° Se e a Frey yeh report in the Ad drefs, appenc 1X D. NXV. 

+ See Lord Clarendon’s chara@er of Lord Falkland, Hift. vol. ii, 
p. 359. 

‘+ Table, p. 338.” 
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ture and bring forward meafures of internal improvement for the 
confideration of the legiflature, that a plan formed upon the follow- 
ing outlines, or conformable to their principles, may promote the 
detired effe@ of rendering Britain in a few years independent of the 
continent for what now cofts her annuall ly one million and a half; 
and the extenfion of the boon to Ireland would greatly accelerate 
her internal improvement*. 


“* Plan for the Eacouragement of Anglo-Merino Sheep. 

§ 1. Let fuch a price be offered by the public (fay 20/ a head) 
as will put in requifition all the fpare, healthy, efficient, rams, from 
one to. four years old, now exifting in the United Kingdom, of the 
pure Spanifh race, or of the 4th crofs and upwards. This premium 
to be continued for four years. 

“© § 2. Let the rams be formed into divifions, each divifion to be 
placed under the fuperintendance of a refpectable experienced farm- 
er, conveniently fituated in a theep country. Let the fuperintend- 
ant receive applications for the rams, and difiribute them gratis in 
the proportion of one ram to 100 ewes; the receiver figning an en- 
gagement not to admit other rams to that part of his flock, to which 
the Merino or 4th-crofs rams are admitted, except in the cafe of in- 
efficiency. The names of applicants to be entered in a book as 
they are received, and fuch a mode of diftribution to be adopted as 
fhall give the advantage in quality, either according to pricrity of 
application, or fuperiority in number of fine woolled ewes, as may be 
determined on. . 

“*§ 3. Leta premium be offered of 10/ per hundred for the pro- 
duction of lambs of the firit crofs; 20/ for the fecond ; 30/ for the 
third ; and 40/ for the fourth cr: ofs: the application for premiums to 
be mace through the fuperintendant, who fhall afcertain the correét- 
nefs of the claims, and obtain certificates of the lambs being alive in 
the first Auguft after they are dropped. The lambs of the firft-crofs to 
be marked’ by one hole punched in the ear, thofe of the fecond crofs by 
two holes; thofe of the third crofs by two holes in one ear and one 
in the other; and thofe of the fourth crofs by two holes in each eart, 
The premiums for lambs to be continued five years. No lamb to 
be intitled to the premium for the fecond or third crofs, except they 
are a crofs one degree above the parent ewes. 

** Suppofing fuch a plan to infure the purchafe of 525f rams (a 





** * No liberal Britith farmer or manufacturer, notwithftanding all 
that has been faid on the fubjeét, could now, conlidering the ap- 
proaching period for confolidating the financial fyftem of the two 
countries, reafonably es to the int tercourle between them in 
fheep or wool being made perfealy free.’ 

‘+ If neceflary, the rams propofed to be bight and diftributed 
(fee § 1 and 2) may be diftinguifhed by flits in their ears.’ 

*“* t That is, the rams born in 1804, 5, 6, and 7. See Appendix 
E, Table 
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year old or upwards) of pure blood, or equally fine fleeces in the firt 
year, 1000 in the fecond, 1500 in the third, and 2300 in the fourth 
year, (total 5325,) the whole coft price of this number, at 20/ each, 
would not exceed 106,500/*: and this charge, as well as the expence 
of premiums for lambs, would be repaid to the nation almoft as foon 
as incurredt. ‘The following thort flatement is fubjoined of the ad- 
vantages ariling during the progrefs of the improvement, by which it 
appears that the very important refult of furnifhing our manufactures 
with the ftaple article of the requifite finenefs may be obtained, whilft 
the increafe of value will keep pace with the expenditure. 
“* PLAN. 
Dr, = Cr, 

_To premium on 100 lambs 1ft By increafed value of fleece | 
CTS. pecccccvesesooese 10 of 1ft crofs per 100..... J 
ditto. ...eeee++.2d crofs 20 ditto of 2d crofs........ 
ditto. «occ cecee 3d Crofs 30 ditto of 3d crofs........ 35 
ditto...++++++. 4th crofs 40 — dittoof +th crofs........ 40 

Ram fuppofed on an aver- i 90 
age to ferve 4 years..... §~ 
Expence of colleéting and 
keeping rams, and falary ¢ 10 
of fuperintendant....... 


—_— — 


Expenditure for 400...... 130 Increafed produce of 400...180 
The average value of the fleece (fay of South Downs) 


is taken at 5s 
of the 1ft crofs........ 10 
of the 2d crofs........ Il 
of the 3d crofs........ 12 
of the 4th crofs........ 13 
“ Although however it is obvious from the above calculation that 
the improvement will repay the nation for its expenditure, yer as the 
repayment will not be made to the Exchequer, finencial difficulties 
may be fuggefted with refpect to granting a bounty for agricultural 
improvement. An import duty of 6d per ib. on Spanith wool will 
obviate this objection, and be an additional ftimulus to the growth 
of fine Englifh wool. It will not only defray the whole charge for 
bounties, but leave a confiderable furplus for the revenue.” 


—— 


“ *# If the Merino flocks in Sweden are as numerous and as exeel- 
lent m quality as they are faid to be, could a fubfidy to his Swedith 
Majefty be negotiated on better terms for Great Britain, than that 
the thould receive in return for her money an adequate number of fine 
woolied rams of pure blood? The treaty of Balil has already been 
mentioned : ‘ tas eft et ab hoffe doceri.’” 

* + ]iis no obj «tion to this plan that many owners of fine-woolled 
fheep would not part with all their rams. Whiift it provides a mar- 
ket fur their furplus rams, it furnithes them with inducements to em- 
ploy thofe they retain, no lefs beneficially for the country, than it is 
fuppofed will be the cafe with the rams they difpofe of.” 
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A Defcription of Ceylon, containing-an <iccount of the Coun- 
try, Ini habitants, and Natural Productions ; with Narra- 
tives of a Tour round the ffland in i800, the Campaign in 
Candy i in 1803, anda Journey to Ramifjeram in 1804. Il- 
lujtrated by twenty-five Engravings jrom Original Drawings. 
By the Rev. James Cordiner, M.A. iate Cha iplain to the 
Garvifon of Columbo. 2 vols. 4to. Pp. 400 each. 31 13s 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1807. 


CEYLON was bought at Amiens, and it is now furely time 
to examine our bargain. Mr. Cordiner has furaifhed us with 
the means, and although his preface does not excite fanguine 
expectations of complete information, it does not induce 
ro iy of the author’s conden and veracity. “ The read- 

he remarks, “ is werned not to expect a complete de- 
feription 1 of Ceylon. A work of that nature remains ftill to 
be publifhed, and it is honed will one day proceed from ta- 
lents equal to the tafk. ‘The following pages contain the ob- 
fervations of an inexperienced and untcientific traveller, and 
are merely prefented to the public as a finall addition to the 
information which they already poilefs concerning an inte- 
reliing ifland.” Such modefty and ingenuoufnefs are almoft 
invariably the characteriftics of genius and good fenfe. “The 
author refided five years (from 1799 to Ik 804) in Ceylon, as 
chaplain to the garrifon of Colun shee, and principal of all the 
Chocks.” and was the only clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land in that ifland! This is the attention fhewn to religion 
and to education by the enlightened legiilators of Leaden- 
hall-ftreet. Ii curacies and benefices indee d, could be difpofed 
of in India like cadetfhips, there would be more directorial 
advocates not only for education but religion in that country. 
Since 1802, however, the ifland has belonged to his Majefty. 
But as we have mentioned what our author does not promife 
to communicate, we muft likewife ftate what he has given. 


“The manner of enfnaring and taming the wild elephants, the mode 
of diving for the pearl oyfiers, the ftripping of the cinnamon bark, 
and the procefs of collecting natural falt, are all defcribed frou 
actual obfervation and authentic documents. The plates exhibit the 
coftume of the country, the moft firiking feenes along the coafts of 
the ifland, and fome expreflive features of the inland diftri@s, exe- 
cuted by eminent artifts, from drawings made on the fpot. Ramiffe- 
ram, a a {mall ifland under the dominion of the Eaft India Company, 
lying out of the ufual rout of travellers [between Ceylon and the coat 
of Coromandel], has never before been parti cularly deferibed, and is 
but little known to many perfens well acquainted with all our other 
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Eaffern territories. The narrative of the campaign of the Britiis 
forces in the Candian territories, in 1803, was compiled at Colum- 
bo from the information of the principal civil fervants of gov ernment, 
and an extenfive correlpondence with re{pectable officers in the field. 
To it is added a medical report concerning the health of the troops 
in the month of April of the fame year, by the fuperintendant of 
hofpitals in Ceylon, whofe obfervations throw a clear light on the na- 
ture of the climate, and the difeafes to which it is fubject. Anem- 
bafly to Candy in 1800 illuftrates the curious ceremonies practifed 
at that court; and extracts from the old hiftory written by C aptain 


Robt. Knox in 1681 exhibit a faitbful pi€ture of that country in its 
prefent ftate.” 


The general direction of Ceylon is north and fouth ; it is 
#30 miles long, and 150 broad ; its fouthern extremity ex- 
tends about two degrees beyond ‘Cape Comorin, aud its near- 
efi paffage to the Indian peninfula is by the {mall iflands of 
Manaar and Ramifleram, called Raima’s or Adam’s bridge, 
about thirty miles. ‘The appearance of this channel induces 
the conjecture that Ceylon has been formerly a part of the 
continent. ‘This ifland is the Tabrobane or Taprobana of the 
Greeks and Romans, and in Sanfcrit is called Tapobon, or 
the wilderneis of prayer, whither pious pilgrims from India 
fojourned. Mr. Duncan has derived this name from Lapoo 
Rawan, the ifland of Rawan the giant, who, according to the 
Indian inytholegy, fought with Naina: on this ifland. If this 
mythology, as is very probable, has any analogy to the Gre- 
cian, it will be a prefsmptive proof that Ceylon has for- 
merly been part of the Indian peninfula, and that it has 
been feparated by an earthquake, which gave rife to the fable 
of the battle with the giant. We fhould alfo fuppofe that 
fome extinct volcanoes may be difcovered in it, notwith- 
ftanding its numerous filicious mountains. By the natives it 
is called Lanca, or the Holy Land, which is the name it ftill 
bears in the Cingalefe and Malabar languages on the govern- 
ment paper currency. The name Palesimundo, conjectured 
by Ptolemy and others to be a corruption of Lady, is un- 
worthy of attention; but that of Zeidan or Ceylon, the au- 
thor thinks may be " derived from Sinhal, the lions, as the 
natives are called Cingalefe, from the Indian word Sing, a 
lion. From “ Singal, or Sinhal-Dw:pa, the lion-ifland, 

may have been derived the DiedevdiBe of Cofmas Indopleufies, 
who wrote in the feventh century, and the Serendib of 
‘the Arabians, by which name it is called by all the nations 
which profefs the religion of Mahomet.” Sir John Maunde- 
vile, who vilited Ceylon about the beginning of the 14th - 
eentury, gave a very good de{cription of this ifland. The 
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Portuguefe had poffeflion of it from 1505 to 1658, when the 
Dutch conquered them, and retained it till 1796, when it was 
taken by the Britifh arms. The following is a general geo- 
graphical defcription of it. 


‘* The tertitory,” according to our author, ‘‘ which now belongs 
to Great Britain forms a belt round the ifland, extending in fome 
places not more than fix, in others thirty, and on the northern fide 
even fixty, miles into the interior country. The inland provinces, 
cut off from all communication with the fea, and occupying the 
greater part of the ifland, are {till retained by the King of Candy, 
whofe capital is fituate in the centre of his dominions. Almoft the 
whole circumference of the coaft is lined with a fandy beach, and a 
broad border of cocoa-nut trees, behind which are feen double and 
treble ranges of lofty mountains covered with wood. The fouth-eatt 
coatt is particularly mountainous, picturefque, and romantic; the 
northern parts of the ifland are flat, and frequently indented with 
fhallow inlets of the fea. The interior or Candian territories contain 
many hundreds of mountains, fome of which, as well as the exten- 
five plains between them, are highly cultivated. The grounds about 
the capital, bounded by mountains, rocks, and woods, are beauti- 
fully varied, and exhibit a flourifhing flate of agriculture. But-ac- 
cefs to the country is difficult, and our acquaintance with the nzture 
of the inland diftri€ts continues to be very limited, The higheft and 
moft confpicuous meuntain is Adam’s Peak, about fixty miles eaft of 
Columbo, but it has never been vifited by Englifhmen. It is of a co- 
nical thape, and feen along the coaft for an extent of one hundred and 
fifty miles. Ceylon is well fupplied with lakes and rivers which faci- 
litate inland navigation, and might be rendered highly ferviceable to 
the purpofes of agriculture; but, owing to the luxuriant crops of 
fruits, and the deficiency of population, the art of hufbandry is little 
practifed. ‘The four principal rivers take their rife from Adam's 
Peak and the adjacent hills, and are in general rapid but fmooth 
ftreams, and fome of them navigab!e with {mall boats to a confider- 
able diftance up the country. The only harbours of any confequence 
are thofe of Trincomallee and Point de Galle; the former [is] one 
of the nobleft in the world, The heat of the climate is not fo intenfe 
as might be expected: in general, it is more temperate and uniform 
than in any pait of the neighbouring peninfula, the thermometer fluc- 
tuating on the weft coaft, during the mot fultry hours, from 82 to 
84. In other parts, where the foil is more arid (or in the vicinity of 
woody marfhes), the thermometer often ranges in the courfe of nine 
hours from 69 to 99 degrees. Denfe and heavy fogs rife every even- 
ing and morning between the hills. Hot fultry days are fucceeded 
by damp chilly nights. In thefe fituations, a perfon does not feel 
comfortable, after the fun is down, without the aid of blankets ; and 
the jungle, or hill-fever, of the worft kind, is a common confequence 
of expofure to the influence of the climate. The days and nights are 
nearly equal throughout the year: the atmofphere is almolt always 
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ferene; thunder and lightning are frequent, but feldom attended 
with deftruétive confequences; flight eartt quakes are fometimes felt, 
but are never attended with violent convuliions or fital efiects. Cey- 
Jon partakes of the advantage of both the periodical rains which fer- 
tilize the eaftern and weftern coats of the Indian peuinfula, and the 
feaions divide exaétly in its centre, where a ridge of lofty mountains 
forms their boundaries, and bifects the idand. Whilit torrents of 
rain fall on the fouth and wett fides, the north and ealt experience an 
unclouded fky, accompanied with a!l the fervour of the torrid zone. 
When the latter ave obfcured, the furmer are again enivened with 
uninterrupted funthine. 

** The foundation of the foil is, severally, a deep laver of reddilh 
clay, mixed with fandy and ferruginous particles. When nifi brosen 
up, it is as foft as a tiffclay, andas eatily cut into pieces; but, atier 
being expoted to the heat of the fun, it becomes indurated aud beit- 
tle, and is ufed as ftone for the purpofes of building. ‘This founda- 
tion of the foil is covered with ftrata of black mould and white fand, 
the latter of which forms the furface. Its fertility is, indeed, re- 
markable; almott every where producing erafs, fhrubs, and trees, of 
a lively and perpetual verdure. Hard rocks is found on fome parts 
of the coaft, particularly at Point de Gall¢ and Trincomallee. All 
the fhores are lined, under water, with ledges of white corai of va- 
rious fpecies. ‘The earth abounds in ufeful minerals. Tron ore is ex- 
tremely plentiful. Mica is found in large laminated maties, tluvers 
of which are ufed in ornamenting ¢taljpoé umbrellas. Piumbago is 
found with mica at the foot of mountains, moft frequently at a con- 
fiderable depth. Cryftallhzed pyrites, which contain a little copper, 
is [are] manufactured into buttous, Quicklilver has been dilcovered in 
{mall quantities. ‘The Candian territories are faid to contain gould, 
but the working of mines, or gathering of the duft, 1s prolibited by 
the prudent policy of the King. Precious itones are plentiful, and 
found of more than twenty different forts, but the greater part of 
them are of an inferior quality. ‘There is no real diamond in the 
iland; but a white fourina‘in, a very common and cheap Cone, is 
fold under that name. The gems of greatefi value are the emeraid 
and cat’s eye: a perfect piece of the latter, of the ize of a hazel nue, 
is worth 1402 fle:ling. The ruby is feen of every tinge, from the 
paleft glow of pink to blood red: it varies in fize from that of a grain 
of gravel to a grain of barley. To thefe may be added amethyfi, cin- 
nainon ftone or garnet, topaz, fapphire, agate, fardonys, jatper, and 
different coloured quariz. 

“ The revenue of Ceylon, although much greater now than under 
the Dutch adminiftration, is not fufficient to def ay the expence of the 
various eftablijiments placed thae by the Britith government. Caps 
tain Percival makes, by far, too wide an eltimate, when he rates the 
annual income at 1,200,000/ iterling. At prelent it does not exceed 
226,000/, while the cuiwinon expenditure of the ifland amounts to 
330,000/, occalioning » yeary charge on his Majeity’s treafury of 
103,400/. In this tlate of U.c revenue, the produce of every tuurce 
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is included, allowing 40,0002 on the average gained by pearl fith- 
eries. The Eaft India Company pays 60,000/ yearly for cinnamon. 
The reft of the revenue is derived from rents of lands, markets, and 
fifheries ; taxes on Moors and CAillies, arrack-thops, gambling, cock- 
fighting, and wearing of jewels; duties on the importation of Indian 
cloths, and articles from China and Europe; duties on the exporta- 
tion of areka nuts, coflee, cardamoms, pepper, arrack, coiar [2.e. 
ropes], and timber. The land-tax is paid fometimes in produce, and 
fometimes in money. ‘The greater part of the land cultivated for rice 
pays to the government the tythe of the crop it yields, Gardens pay 
a tax in money. Some lands pay no impoft either in produce or 
money, the pofleffors being exempted on account of their caf.” 


Thus we have a tolerably accurate view of this moft valu- 
able acquifition from the Amiens trace,—the pleafure of 
103,400/ additional taxes annually! But the delicious eduurs 
of the cinnamon feem to have attracted our Amiens negocia- 
tor, as valerian does cats; and fo infatuated him and his in- 
fiructors, that they would have furrendered any thing for the 
cinnamon. Of all the calamities that can befall a nation, 
that of having its chief legiflators imbecile and ignorant is the 
greateft. Tyrants are oppreilive to individuals, but they ele- 
vate and enrich their country; weak and ignorant men are 
not only horribly cruel, but they debate the {fpirit and dete- 
riorate the refources of the nation. Ev ery tyrant muft pof- 
fefs at leaft fome talents, but all temporizing quacks are de- 
void of a fingle ray of genius. T he Papifis fay that “ igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion :” did they fay “ the mother 
of evil,” there would be much truth in the apophthegm. This 
. valuable ecqeibtion, too, it fhould be remembered, was 
gained from an old ally! 

Mr. Cordiner, after giving: an extract from the hiftory pub- 
lifhed by Knox, who landed in Ceylon in 1659, and was kept 
there a prifoner in the interior nearly twenty years, proceeds 
to give fome account of Coiumbo, the feat of government 
and capital of the Britith fettlements in that country. This 
town lies on the weft fide of the ifland, in only 7 degrees 
north latitude and 79° 48° eaft longitude from Greenwich. 
Its fort contains feven battions, is nearly infulated, being 
bounded on the land fide by an extenfive lake of freth wa- 
ter, and is a mile and a quarter in circumference, mou: ing 
three hundred pieces of heavy cannon. The fituation is cool; 
pleafant, and healthy; but it has no harbour, as the outer 
road affords fecure anchora: ge only fix months in the year, 
and its principal commerce is cinnamon. It appear, bow- 
ever, a fingular policy in the government neither io give 
grants, nor allow purchafes, of land to Britith fubjeés or 
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European fettlers, except in the town and diftrict of Colum- 
bo. If fuch a fyfiem be neceflary to prevent a fuperabund- 
ance of {pice, we can have no hefitation in wifhing that the 
Dutch had their cinnamon, and’ we our 103,400/ a year. 
Cinnamon is a very ulelels and not very whoielome luxury, 
which almoft all European nations would be as well without, 
as there is in its natare, like in fnakes, much more tpecula- 
tive beauty than praétical utility. It Is, however, very con- 
venient for apothecaries, as it enables them to fell their phials 
of water to fimpictons at good prices. That its aromatic 
odour is ufeiul in Ceylon will be evident trom the followin 

faét, which the author ftates in deicribing the houfes of the 
natives, who live much more comfortably, he fays, tuan thole 
of any other countries within the tropics, 


‘© Every morning the women fpread cow-dung mixed with water 


on the earthen floors and fteps of the veranda [a portico to guard 
off the heat of the fun}, in the fame manner as we lay On paint or 
whiting on a wall, but they ufe no other pencit than their hands, 
This pradice i is generat over all India: it lays the duft, toon dries, 
and gives greater firmnefs to the floor than any other materials which 
can eafly be procured. In fome places women are in the habits of 


{preading an ointment of the fame nature over their face, neck, and 
”? 
arms. 


The Cingalefe, we are told, are particularly prone to litiga- 
tion, and fond of having their moft trifling difputes determin- 
ed by a fuperior power. Nothing gratifies them fo much a 
an attentive enquiry into the nature of their grievances, on a 
patient hearing ‘of ‘their com plaints, and they retire fatisfied 
even when their caufe is difmiffed as frivolous. The reverend 
author {peaks in rather flattering terms of the amiableneis, pro- 
bily, jail intelligence of all the civil and military officers as well 
as Englifh fettlers in Columbo. We have great pleafure in 
feeing fach a portrait, as it muft tend to remove that prejudice, 
diffeminated by the invidious malice of our enemies, againti 
the general charaGer and principles of thofe natives ct the 
United Kingdom who take up their refidence in our Indian 
fettlements. The Englifh circle in Columbo is, however, 
very limited, amounting only to about one hundred gentle- 
men and twenty ladies; the other European families amount 
to three hundred refpectable males, and as many females: but 
there is very little intercourfe between them and the Enslifh, 
except on occations of public feftival. The expences of liv- 
ing in this (ettlement are nearly the fame as at Madras, 


No bachelor,” obferves the author, “can keep a houfe at Co- 
Jumbo comfortably for lefs than 800/ a year; and he may live at 
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Madras for the fame fum. A captain, who receives.about 500/ per 
annum, finds it extremely difficult to live upon his pay, notwith- 
ftanding the benefit of a mefs; and a fubaltern, who draws about 
300/, mutt practife rigid economy to avoid ranning into debt. To 
be comfortable, an unmarried man muft keep a palanquin and a one- 
horfe chaife. In Ceylon, the keeping of thirteen palanquin-bearers 
amounts to upwards of 200/, and that of a horfe to 50/a year. The 
ufual mode of living is to rife at day-break, ride for an hour or two 
in the country, drefs or perhaps bathe on returning, breakfaft at 
half palt feven o’clock, commence bufinefs at nine, and conclude at 
four. Lounging and dreffing fill up the time untl half paft five, 
which is the hour of another ride. Dinner is ufually on the table at 
feven o’clock, and from it the company retire to rett between nine 
and ten.” 


The number of the Dutch inhabitants is about nine hun- 
dred ; that of the Portuguefe, who are degenerated and black- 
er than the original natives, five thoufand. They ftul {peak 
Portuguefe, wear the European drefs, and profels the Romifh 
religion. .: 
The great body of the inhabitants of Ceylon are divided 
into Cingalefe, Candians, and Malabars. The “ Cingalefe 
are indigent, harmlefs, indolent, and unwarlike; remarkable 
for equanimity, mildnefs, bafhfulnefs, and timidity. They 
are extremely civil and uncommonly hofpitable to ftrangers.” 
They live apparently in a primeval ftate, fruit being their 
principal food and water their drink, with only a piece of cot- 
ton folded round their waift. An attempt to train them for 
foldiers completely failed, and thofe regiments called native 
infantry are all brought from the coaft ot Coromandel. They 
are divided into nineteen cafts or tribes, fuch as agricultur- 
ifts, herdimeu, fifhers, &c. and intermarry only with per- 
fons of their own rank and profefiion. Many of the higher 
claffes, who are not much expofed to the fun, feem fairer 
than the brunettes in this country. The people live as regu- 
larly in the marriage ftate as in Chriftian countries. A man 
is contented to poffefs only one wife, and feldom difcovers 
any inclination to change her: concubines are feldom fo, nd 
even in the houfes of the rich, and never in thofe of the poor, ’ 
except where poverty occafions fuch a connection inftead of 
matrimony. ‘the Cingalefe mofily profefs the religion of 
Buddha, but many profefs Mahometifm, and are more ative 
than either the Chriftians or Buddhbifis. The two principal 
Janguages in ule are the Cingalefe and Malabar; the tormer 
is compoted of the Sanferit and Pali: fpecimens of their re- 
{pective alphabets are given ona plate. The Cingalefe write 
from left to right with a ftylus, or piece of pointed fieel, on 
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the leaves of the palmyra (borafjus fabelliformis of Linneus), 
or talipot, which appears like engraving. ‘The Malabars and 
Candians appear to poilefs more geaius than the Cingalele, 
but their characters are very oppofite, being as cunniag, art- 
ful, aud favage, as the Cingalele are fimple, faithful, and 
bencvolent. 

Mr. Cordiner pre fents his readers with an interefting account 
of the progreis of Chriftianity in Ceylon ; but it will, perhaps, 
aprile the Chrifiian people of England to hear, that, during 
the three years that the ifland was fubject to the Eatt India 
Company, the Dutch ecclefiaftics were confidered as prifon- 
ers of war, their falaries flopped, and they were thus depriv- 
ed of the public exercife of their religious duties!. His Mas 
jefty’s appointment of Governor North, however, in 1798, 
reftored all the Dutch teachers to their former funétions, re- 
formed their feveral religious and literary infiitutions, diffe- 
minaied the Bible printed in the Cingalefe language, and im- 

roved the feminaries tor the education of the Ceylonefe 
youth, who have fince made very confiderable proficiency 
both in acquiring a perfect knowledge of the Englith language 
and the Chriftian religion, many of whom are now capable 
of acting as interpreters or tranflators into the different Eu- 
ropean and Eaftern languages. The following remarks, while 
they convey a moft poignant cenfure on certain adventurers 
and others, do great honour to the princ!ples of the author. 
After tating that the three miflionaries who arrived at Co- 
Jumbo in 1805 mutt become an invaluable blefling to the na- 
tives, “if they pollefs virtuous difpofitions and ‘perfevering 


induftry,” he adds : 


“© The moft effeclual means of diffeminating the Lieflings of the 
gofpel throughout the eaft would be for the Chrifttans who go to thoje 
parts to live in a manner worthy of their profefjion. Had all the Eu- 
rupeans who have vilited India been fincere and enlightened Chrifiians, 
more numerous converts would have been made without force or fo- 
licitation. The native fervants never fail warmly to love a mafter 
who leads a Chrittian life: they receive every leffon of religious in- 
{tr: tion which is offered to them by fuch a perfon with delight and 
gratitude; and they naturally feel a defire to embrace a fyftem of 
faith and praétice, of the beneficial tendency of which they enjoy fo 
cun:fortable and imprefiive an example.” 


Mr. Cordiner’s narrative of his tour round the ifland is an 
unaflected and fatisfactory defcription of the topography, na- 
tural productions, and actual ftate of the differeut inhabitants, 

of the country. His long and accurate account of the 
meihod of catching or enfnaring flocks of elephants is cu- 
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rious and interefting; but it does not admit of either extract 
or abridgment. Extenfive tracts of thirty miles, containing 
flocks of upwards of feventy elephants, are furrounded by 
fome thoufands of men with blazing torches, horns, and other 
infiruments for making a hideous noife; this, with the fire, 
frightens them into the fnares compofed of great pofts and 
ropes, which hold faft thefe powerful animals, prefent 
a fcene, accompanied witl: the murmurs of the elephants, 
fit to roufe the curiofity of the moft phlegmatic. The faga- 
city of the domeftic elephants, two ef which are employed to 
‘arry off and tame a wild one, is not lefs extraordinary and 
interefting. Their exertions to domefticate and train their 
wild {pecies to the fame fiate as themlelves, and render them 
obedient to the will of their keeper, not only prove the exift- 
ence of a mind, but alfo feem to indicate that they actually 
prefer the domeftic fiate of labour to the favage ftate of idle- 
nefs. ‘This is their gratitude for the kindnefs and attention 
fhewn to them by their keepers, and their generofity Lo their 
fpecies in endeavouring to reconcile them to the fame ftate of 
dometticity. 

In Ceylon only one place has been difcovered where there 
are hot wells ; thefe are at Cannia, about fix miles trom Trin- 
comallee. The water contains no gas, and only a very {mall 
portion of iron and fea falt, but not in quantities fufficient to 
have the leaft medicinal effect. The temperatures of the 
wells vary from 98 to 1062 of Fahrenheit. The people con- 
filer thefe hot wells as objects of adoration, and hold them 
facred. The country in the vicinity is not particularly fertile. 
In the province of Jaffnapatam, whieh is the moft northern 
part of ihe iland, agriculture is much more flourifhing. To- 
bacco is produced in large quantities, and is a valuable fource 
of revenue, when exported to the coaft of Coromandel. This 
is the only difiriét of Ceylon, the revenue of which exceeds 
its expences. Yet “ inore thefts, burglaries, and murders, 
are committed in it than in any other; and many inftances 
have occurred of the flap of men’s ears being cut open and 
their ear-rings carried off during their fleep.” The remains 
of thirty-two Porteguefe churches are ftill feen in this pro- 
vince. But we latien to the author’s a¢count of the cultiva- 
tion of the cinnamon tree. 


‘* Ten forts of cinnamon bufhes,” he fays, “ are defcribed by the 
natives, aid the greater part of them are to be feen in the planta- 
tions at Columbo, but the apparent difference confilts merely ina 
flight variation in the form of the leaf. This diverfity, however, is 
difcernible even in riding through the woods; and the cinnamon of 
ene fhrub often differs in quality from that of another. Five kinds 
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only are eReemed fit for ufe, and are named pext coorundoo, or honey 
cinnamon; mu coorundoo, {nake cinnamon; rajfé or rajle coorundoo, 
tafte cinnamon 3 fooverde coorundoo, fmell cinnamon; and kakhatle coo- 
rundoo, bitter cinnamon. ‘The five unferviceable are called nike or 
wal, jezcl, toonpat, katu, and daval koorundoo ; or wild, glue or gum, 
three-leaved, thorned, and drum cinnamon, Thofe which are culti- 
vated may be raifed in four ways: by feeds, which require ten or 
twelve years to attain perfeciion ; by fhoots or fprouts, which fooner 
aftain maturity; by very fmall layers, which are fit for decortication 
in eight years; and laftly by tranfplanting old roots, which yield 
cinnamon fhowts of the ufual fize twelve months after they have been 
placed in the ground. Another method may be adopted by prepar- 
ing the ftock to yield young fuckers after the trunk has been cut 
down. The foil of the cinnamon diflri& round Columbo is a pure 
white fand, under which is a deep ftratum of rich mould. A dry 
foil and frequent rain are necellary to produce cinnamon of the fineit 
quality. Where the earth is deficient, the trees are barren; and in 
marthy places they become decrepid, and the bark acquires a bitter- 
nefs which deftroys its aromatic qualities. The cinnamon bloffoms 
in January; in April the fruit is mpe; and the decortication begins 
in May and June. 

‘* In this operation many hands are employed. Each man is 
obliged to furnith every day a certain quantity of fticks, about as large 
a bundle as he caneafily carry. ‘I'he firft obje@ of the labourer is to 
feleét a tree of the proper kind, which he ciftinguifhes by its leaves 
and other charaéteriftics. When it bears fruit, itis in gegd health, 

nd the bark is peeled off without difficulty. To prove whether or 
not it is ripe, he ftrikes his hatchet obliquely into a branch: if, on 
drawing it out, the bark divides from the wood, the cinnamon has 
attained its maturity; but if it adhere, it muft remain growing until 
it exhibits that fign. The fhoots which he cuts down are from three 
to five feet in length, and about three quarters of an inch in diame- 
ter. When this part of his labour is over, he carries his load to a 
hut or thed, fituate in an open fpot of the garden, where, with the 
afliftance of a companion, he firips off and cleans the bark. The 
fragrance around the hamlets, where thefe operaticns are performed, 
is extremely delightful; but in other parts of the plantations, where 
the bufhes are not thaken by any violence, fhe fmell of cinnamon 
cannot be diflinguifhed. The kmfe employed in decortication is of 
the form of a hook, like that ufed by thoemakers, two inches and a 
half in length, and fharp pointed. When a branch is completely 
cleared of [mall fhoots and leaves, the cinnamon peeler, feated on 
the ground, makes two parallel cuts up and down the length of the 
bark, which, after being gradually loofened with the convex edge of 
the knife, he ftrips off in one entire flip about half the circumference 
of the branch. ‘This flip he hands to his companion, who is feated in 
a fimijar manner, by bis fide, with one foot prefied againft a piece of 
wood, from which a round fiick flopes towards his waft. Upon this 
ftick he lays the flip of bark, keeps it fteady with his other foot, and 
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holding the handle of the knife in one hand, and the point of it in the 
other, fcrapes off the epidermis, which is very thin, of a brown co- 
lour on the outfide, and green within. It confifts of two coats which 
adhere together, and are thus removed at the fame time. Sometimes 
the bark is allowed to lie a day and a half before this latt operation 
is performed. In executing it, a confiderable degree of attention is 
required ; for, if any part of the outer bark be allowed to remain, it 
gives an unpleafant bitter taffe to the cinnamon. According to 
Thunberg’s account, the epidermis is fcraped off before the cinnamon 
is peeled from the brarches; hence it may be inferred that the ope- 
ration may be performed either way. Being then perfectly clean, it 
is of a pale yellow colour, and about the thicknefs of-parehment. 
When fpread on mats in the fun to dry, it curls up, and attains fome- 
what of a darker hue. The fmailler pieces are then inferted into the 
lareer, and both, contraéting fiill clofer, put on the form of falid 
rods. Thefe are tied up with pliant canes in bundles, generally of 
fuch a fize that one man can carry two of them fufpended from an 
elaftic bough [over his fhoulder]. They undergo a fecond packing : 
each bundle being formed of the weight of 92 lbs., and about four 
feet in length, is firmly bound with cords, and fewed into a double 
covering of coarfe cloth. When one layer of bales is owed in the 
hold of a fhip, a quantity of loofe black pepper is thrown in above 
it, and all the crevices are completely filled up. The pepper, by 
drawing the fuperfluous moitiure to it, preferves and improves the 
cinnamon, while, at the fame time, it heightens its own flavour, 
Thus the two fpices prove mutually beneficial to each other. As a 
fufficient quantity of pepper is not raifed in the ifland to anfwer the 
demand in packing, the deficiency is fupplied by importation from 
the coaftof Malabar. The beft cinnamon is of a light brown colour, 
and does not much exceed the thicknefs of royal paper. It is of a 
fine texture, fmooth furface, pliable, and brittle. Its tafte is Tweet 
and poignant, but not fo {trong as to eccafion pain, and not fucceeded 
by any after-tafte of an ungrateful nature. Coarfe cinnamon is of a 
dark brown colour, thick, and hard. Itis hot and pungent, occa- 
fions pain to the tongue, and leaves behind it a mucilaginous and 
bitter tafte. The cinnamon tree flourithes only in a very {mall diftriet 
on the fouth-weft fide of the iland. The largeft plantation is only 
twelve miles in circumference in the vicinity of Columbo. In other 
parts, either of the ifand or of India, it degenerates; hence it is 
probable that the cinnamon of Ceylon will long continue unrivalled.” 


The quantity of cinnamon annually imported into this 
country amounts to 4,000 bales, or 368,000 lbs. The Eatt 
India Company contracts with the government in Ceylon for 
the whole at 60,000/, and bring it home at their own expence. 
The cinnamon brought from the Candian territory is thicker 
and coarfer, being the bark of old trees ; but it is of fuch an 
inferior quality, that it was thought imprudent to bring it to 
Europe, left the Ceylon cinnamon fhould be depreciated. 
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A thoufand bales are “ faid to be annually confumed by the 
flaves in the mines of South America, where each flave re- 
ceives a portion every day, which he eats as a prefervative 
agaiitt the noxious exhalations of the mines.” Oil of cinna- 
mon is made at Columbo of the fragments and coarfe bark ; 
but 300 Ibs. of the bark yield only a bottle or 24 oz. of oil. 
It generally fells fer ten guineas a quart. 


‘ That of the bef quality,” obferves Mr. Cordiner, “ is extra@- 
ed from the finer forts of cinnamon, is of a pale gold colour, and 
different from ail other oils: its excellence is determined by its link- 
ing in water. The oil diftilled from coarfe cmnamon is of a dark 
brown colour, and does not fink in water. ‘The wood of the tree, 
when deprived of the bark, has no fmell, and is chiefly ufed as fuel, 
The fragrance of cinnamon trees is not fo great as firangers are apt to 
imagine ; in a few places only the air is perfumed with the delicious 
odour of other fhrubs, the greater proportion of the flowers and blof- 
foms of India being entirely deftitute of that pleafing quality.” 


The author terminates his firft volume with a mifcella- 
neous account of the ‘ vegetable productions, trees, fruits, 
flowers, grain; animals, beatis, birds, reptiles, infects, and 
fifhes,” in the ifland of Ceylon, in a manner fufficiently intel- 
ligible to general readers, although he prefumes not to treat of 
them as a naturalift. 

The fecond volume commences with a journey to the little 
ifland of Ramifieram, fituate on the coatt of Corotnandel, 
of which fo very little is known, although its pagodas or tem- 
ples feem greatly to furpafs in architectural grandeur any 
thing of the kind in Ceylon. The chief pagoda, although 
lefs than fome on the peninfula of Hindoftan, where they 
occupy a fquare mile, yet far exceeds our churches. — It is fur- 
rounded by a heavy fione wall go feet high, 850 from eati to 
weft, and 625 from north to fouth. On entering the wett 
gate, a low gallery 144 feet long, with three rows of pillars 
inter{perfed with dtatues and i images on each fide, leads down 
the centre of the building; after which it branches off, in gal- 
leries fimilarly conftruced to the right and left, each extend- 
ing 150 feet, and then running from weft to eaft 500 feet. 
All thefe galleries are 36 feet wide. The centre gallery is 
738 feet Tong and 30 feet high, witha flat roof. ‘The num- 
ber of pillars’ within this temple, which is not yet finifhed, 
amounts to 2628. The towers of the temple are folid build- 
ings, all of hewn ftone, compofed of a great number of fmall 
ae rifing one above another in feven different tiories. Two 


5 
undred brahmins are attached to this temple, and {upported 


in indolence and Juxury by its endowments: a number of 
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dancing girls alfo belong to it, who, although they are not 
permitted to marry, are not bound to virginity. ‘The ifland 
of Ramifferam is dedicated to religion, and no plough is al- 
lowed to break the foil, nor any animal, either wild or tame, 
permitted to be killed upon it. 

But as the pearl fifhery is the next object to the cinnamon in 
Ceylon, we fhall extract a few particulars relative to this branch 
of the national productions. About the end of October,in the 
year preceding a pearl fifhery, boats are fent out to examine 
the beds, and a thoufand oyfters are brought as a fpecimen. 
Perfons acquainted with this butinefs can tell by the external 
appearance whether the oyfters are of a proper age ; but in 
order to afcertain their produce with accuracy they are open- 
ed, and the pearls carefully collected, forted, and valued. If 
the produce of a thoufand oyfters be worth 3/ fterling, a good 
fifhery is expected, and generally commences about the 
middle of the following February, after the pearl oyfter beds 
have been marked by buoys and flags. In examining “ the 
pearl banks, oyfters are found coming forward in different 
crops from the age of one year to that of feven, the period 
of their maturity. An oyfier of the fornter age is not larger 
than the nail of a man’s thumb, but one of the latter is near- 
ly as large as the palm of the hand. At the age of from 
four to five years tbe tool or fmail feed pearls only are found 
in the oyfter; after that period they rapidly increafe in fize, 
until the oyfter arrives at maturity, in which ftate it remains 
but afhort time, and then fickens anddies.” The pearl oyt- 
ter beds are feattered over the {pace of thirty miles long, 
aud twenty-four broad, at the bottom of the gulph of Ma- 
naar. There are fourteen beds, the largeft of which is ten 
miles long and two broad, but not more than two or three 
can be fifhed in one feafon. The depth of water varies over 
thefe banks from three to fifteen fathoms; but the bef fifhing 
is found in water from fix to eight. The boats ufed for pearl 
oytier fifhing are open, of one ton burden, about forty-five 
feet long, from feven to eight feet wide, and three deep; 
they have only one maft and one fail; and, except when 
heavily laden, do not draw more than eight or ten inches wa- 
ter. Their crew generally confifts of twenty-three perfons, 
ten of whom are divers, ten munducs, or drawers up of the 
divers and their bafkets, with a pilot, a ficerfman, a boy to 
bale out the water, and an overfeer to guard again{t fraud. 
The pear!s are found in the thickeft and flefhy part of the 
oylier. One oyfter has been known to contain 150 pearls, 
and 100 oyflers have been opened without yielding one pearl 
Jarge enough to be difcernible, while the fubftance of the ani- 
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mal remained undecayed. An abortive attempt was made by 
Governor North to tranfplant them alive, but their extreme 
delicacy rendered it impoffible, and alfo probable that the 
pearls are actually the produéts of difeafe. The divers fre- 
quently ftop under water, at the depth of feven fathoms, for 
a yoinute, a minute and.a half, and even in fome cafes two 
minutes; fometimes they will bring up 150 oyfters in their 
bafkets, and fometimes no more than five. Several hundred 
boats are ufually employed during a certain number of days 
for a fiipulated fum with the renter. When the oyfters are 
brought afhore they are fuffered to lie ten days to become pu- 
trid, when they are opened, and wafhed in large troughs, 
and the pearls feparated by means of different tized fieves. 
At the fitheries, pearls are ufually fold for 200 pagodas, or 
80/ tier]. per pound weight. A handfome necklace, of pearls 
{maller than a large pea, cofts from 170 to 300/ tierl. Buta 
very pretty one, of pearls about the fize of a pepper-corn, 
may be procured for 15. The former pearls fell at a guinea 
each, the latter at eighteen pence. When the pearls are no 
larger than imall ihot they are difpofed of at a very trifling 
price ; but they fetl higher at the market of Condaatchy, 
during the fifhery, than at any other part of India, in con- 
fequence of the waft concourfe of rich purchafers from all 
parts of the Eaft, Some perfect pearls have been found of a 
pink, a bright gold, and a jet black colour; thefe are only 
eftimated as curiofities. The India Company rented this fifh- 
ery at 60,000/; in 1797, however, it was rented at 144,000/; 
in 1798 it produced 192,000/; in 1799 only 30,000/, the 
banks being exhaufited ; in 1803, a fmall bank produced a 
revenue of 15,000/, and another in 1806 yielded 35,0007. 
All kinds of fuperftitious tricks, jugglery, and feats of agili- 
ty, are praiifed at thefe fifheries, which refemble a Bartholo- 
mew tair in London. Conjurers are always employed to keep 
iharks from the divers, as they foolifhly believe. This fuper-, 
ftition, however, has the effect of preventing the pearl oyfter 
beds from being plundered at other feafons of the year inftead 
of the legal fifhing time, as no diver will enter the water till 
the conjurer has performed his fpells, and continues his in- 
cantattons during the procefs. Pearl oyfters are faid to have 
a locomotive power. 

Mr. Cordiner, in order to prefent his readers with as com- 
plete a defcription of this interefting ifland as poflible, gives 
the journal of W. Orr, Efq. from Tengalle to Batticaloe, in 
which that gentleman defcribes the /eways, or natural falt- 
pans, formed on the fouthern fhores of the ifland, to correct 
and refine falt for domeftic ufe. In many parts it appears 
that the natives could cultivate with confiderable advantage 
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both maize and fug: w-cane, were it not for the elephants, that 
are exceedingly fond of the fe p slants, and devour them before 
they are ripe. To the banks of th faltpans cattle, butfaloes, 
and elephants are alfo attraGied by the falt. This narrative is 
followed by “ Notes taken on a Souals y from Trincomallee to 
Batticaloe, and thence to Matura, wit (h Governor North, in 
April and Mav, 180¢, by T. Chrittie, Lfg. Infpector of Hof- 
pitals ;” and Extracts from furgeon Reeder’s “ Journal of a 
‘Tour round the [and of Ceylon.” Thefe different defcrip- 
tions turnith the reader with data for forming very juft con- 
ceptions of the general topography, climate, nature of the 
foil, manners and habits of the people, population, and na- 
tural produétions of Ceylon. 

The kingdom of Candy, which occupies the centre, and 
extends over more than the half of the whole ifland, affords 
a new and fertile fe!d to the natvralift, the ftatefman, or the 
ftudent of human nature. The artifices, intrigues, ambi- 
tion, and extraordinary mixture of horrid atrocity with re- 
fpectable virtue, brilliant talents with the moft ftupid igno- 
rance, which alternately appear at the Candian court, furnifh 
interefting fabjecis for the obferver of men and manners, the 
politician, and the artift. Candy, the capital of the king- 
dom fo called, is fituate in the middle of a fmall but high- 
ly cultivated and sob et furrounded with lofty moun- 
tains, covered with trees and impenetrable thickets, and in- 
terfected with rivers, w neni gr tek igatoner fogs and vapours 
nightly arife. The climate is humid, and the thermometer 
ranges trequently from 69 to 95 in twenty-four hours ; thus 
hot lultry days are frequ rently — by cold chilly nie! hts, 
and heavy inorning fogs. The diftance between Candy one 
Coluinbo, the capiti lof the iain fettiements, is but ninety 
miles, but the country ts nearly inpaffable with ‘woods; thick- 
ets, and mo intains, and no roads. ‘The Candians are fo exe 
tremely cunning, clever, gencrous, cruel, and avaricious, that 


no commerce nor indeed interooe rfe can be fafe ‘ly maintained 
vilh them. It is evident = the throne of Candy muf be 
detiroyed, and that the Cand:ans mufi be made fabj ects of 


his Brits wnic Majefiy, to which they are by no means adverts. 
before the ifland of Cex! fon will lear iis expences to this 
country. If this were « itected, » se might then calculate on 
retaining Ceylon as a Britith fettlement of confiderabt e vait 
much longer than we can the peninf@ta of Hindoftan. = 
attempt of this kind, however, has yet el en made, or perhaps 
ferioufly meditated, although ihe brave but ill-fated Major 


Davie, a commander of the army of the powerful King of 
NO. CXVIII, VOL. XXIX. L 
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Britain, ftill remains a mutilated prifoner to that cruel, perfi- 
dious monfier, the infignificant King of Candy ! The ‘aathor 
gives a concife and afle- Sting narrative of the difafirous cam- 
paign again(i this artful favage chieftain in 1803, and of the 
fublequent events, detailing” fome particulars of his wanton 
cruelty, and the deplorable fate and painful fufferings of Ma- 
sjor Davie and his brothers in arms, but does not mention any 
of thofe horrid {cenes recorded in the newlpapers. This Can- 
dian King yet remains unpunifhed, although half the expences 
which have been incurred in defending Ceylon fince would 
have fitted out an expedition that would have cleared the 
iand of all fuch barbarians. The hiflory of our negocia- 
tions with the court of Candy unfolds fuch traits in the hu- 
man charaéter, fuch profound artifice, as the dreamers about 
a ftate of nature would never have fuppofed. But for this we 
mutt refer to the work, having already extended our notice of 
thefe iniercfiing volumes to a contiderable length. 

It only remains for us to obferve, that the plates to this 
work are numerous and well executed in the aguatinta fiyle, 
from drawings by the author; that they illuftrate the archi- 
tecture, picurefque fcenery, and vegetable procucis of the 
country, as well as the coftume and phyfiognomy of the peo- 
ple; and that, confidered as volumes of travels, Mr. Cordiner’s 
Jabours mutt enjoy a refpeciable rank among uleful and agree- 
able publications. ‘To thofe who either with to go to India, 
or have friends there, this “ Detfcription of Ceylon” will be 
particularly acceptable, and to fuch we recommend it. From 
the medical reports on the difeafes of the Ceylon army, 
Europeans may learn what to guard againtt moit carefully : 
ThLe author, we. underftand, has changed his climate very 
materially, and inftead of the tropical fun of Ceylon, is now 
expoted to the leis genial clime of Aberdeen. 


" _— eS — 


The Trial of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Alured Draper, of 
the Third Regiment of Foot G: cards, inthe Court of King’s 
Bench, on Monday, the 20th of June, 1807, before the 
Right Hon. Lord Ellenborough and a Special Jury, for a 
Libed avainft the Right Hon. John Sullivan. 8¥o. Pp. 
179. Ss. Ridgway. ~i808. 

THE cafe of Colonel! Draper arofe, as our readers will 
robably recollect, out of the profecution of General Picton, 
in whole defence he wrote that 4ddrefs which contained the 
libel for which he was himlelf profecuted. The ftate of the 
cafe is briefly this. Dr. Lynch, who went out to fettle in Tri- 
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nidad asa phyfician, at the time when Mr. Fallarton was 
made firfi commiilioner of the iiland, reported, foon after 
his arrival, in various companies, the tubitance of a conyer- 
fation which, he faid, he had had, previous to his departure 
from Engiand, with Mr. Jolin Sullivan, who was then Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. At this in- 
terview, ‘according to Dr. Lynch, Mr. Sullivan had told him, 
that “ in all probability General Picton would be ordered to 
return to England before fix months, as Colonel Fullar ton 
was inftructed to inveftigate his paft conduct in Trinidad.” 
This Doctor Lynch, without any view, and totally uncone 
necied with all the parties, related as matter of converfation. 
He afterwards, when called upon, reduced it to writing, In a 
letter addretled to the Attorney General of the ifland. And, 
ata dubfequent period, he made a regular aflidavit of the fa&. 
Thefe documents Colonel Draper had feen and read; he 
found, on inquiry, that Doétor Lynch was a man of educa 
tion and refpectability ; and there exified not the fhadow of 
a reafon to make him fuppofe, for a moment, that the Doc- 
tor was not worthy of unqualified credit. He, therefore, 
feeling, as he did, for his irieud General Piéton, whom he 
had long known and honoured, commented with great feve- 
rity on thie imputed conduct of Mr. Sullivan, but not with 
half the feve srity which Mr. Sullivan would have deferved, 
had he been really guilty of fuch conduct ; for to ule Lord 
Ellenborough’s wor: ds, « if true, it would be criminal.” Mr. 
Sullivan, however, denied the fa@ in toto, and very wifely 
relolvyed to. appeal to the laws of his country, for the double 
purpote of vindicating bis infulted char icter, and of obtaining 
reparation for the injury which he had fuftained. To do this 
with effect, there was but one obvions w ay, uamely, to brin 
an action for damages, in which cafe the defendant would 
have had an opportunity of jujii/ying his aflertions, by prov- 
ing the truth of them, if they were fufceptible of fuch 
proof, and, at Jeatt, of calling upon Dr. Lyuch for his evi- 
dence in fupport of th — Had the defendant failed in =e 
attempt to juliity, Mr. Suliivan’s character would have be: 
completely vindicated, ad the jary, by the amount of the 
d: amages, would have afforded him am: vle reparation for the 
injury. But, for fome reafons which we pretend not, to di- 
vine, he did not chute to purfue this way; but preferred to 
have recourfe to a different mode of proceeding, which 
though it might, perhaps, more fpeecily fecure the pu: Lith- 
ment of Colonel Draper, could not poll ibly vindicate the 


character of Mr. Sullivan; becaufe it did not admit of the 
Z2 
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kind of proof on the part of the defendant, the failure of 
which could alone produce that effect. He preferred a cri- 
minal information againft Colonel Draper, in the Court of 
King’s Bench. All criminal profecutions for libels, it is very 
well known, are founded on the tendency of fuch publica- 
tions to produce a breach of the peace, and the defendant 
is never allowed to prove the truth of the libellous matter; 
and even if he did prove it in the fulleft manner, it would be 
no an{wer to the charge: the publication would not be lefs 
criminal in the eye of the law; and a verdiét of Guilty mutt 
be found againft him. It is evident, therefore, that a prole- 
cution of this kind ({fpeaking generally, and without reference 
to this particular cafe) cannot poflibly operate to the vindica- 
tion of a profecutor’s charadier. 

Of all the modes of proceeding, fancioned by the laws of 
England, there is not one to which fo many folid objections 
apply as to criminal! informations for libels; and for this 
plain reafon, that they difpenfe with one of the important 
guards of innocence, which the conftitution has provided for 
the protection of parties accufed—a GranpD sukyY: they ad- 
mit the oath of the party interefied as an adequate fubfii- 
tute!!! That a temptation, and that of a very-potent na- 
ture (for what can operate more firongly on the human mind 
than the defire to reftore an injured character /) is thus held 
out to the commiflion of perjury, it would be folly to deny. 
Befides, expurgatory oaths are repugnant to all the principles 
of evidence, and incompatible with the genius of Englifh 
jurifprudence. A profecutor makes an oath thatan aflertion 
is falfe, and the perfon who advanced the affertion is not al- 
lowed to make an oath that it is true! Can there be impar- 
tial juftice in this? = What becomes of the fundamental prin- 
ciple, the audi alteram Partem? “1 do not fay,” obferves 
Lord Ellenborough, “tiat in both civil and criminal cafes the 
rules of evidence are not fubfiantially the fame.” God for- 
bid an Englith Judge fhould ever fay or think fo. But, fure- 
ly, in criminal informations there is a radical difference, 
« The court,” fays his Majefty’s Attorney General, “ never 
enquires into the charge, whether it be true or falfe, but re- 
quires a man to purge himfelf.” 1 is devoutly to be wifhed 
that the law were purged of al! fuch excrefcences as thefe 
criminal informations, and theie expurgatory oaths, whiclr 
are not more repugnant to juitice, than revolting to common 
fenfe. And what is the advantage offered by this mode of 
proceeding to counterbalance its numerous evils? Not one 
{olitary benefit does it prefent. For a profecutor, without 
fuch an extraordinary procefs, might proceed, criminally, by 
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indi&ment, againft a libeller, and procure his punifhment 
with equal certainty and with equal effect*. _ 
Submitting to our readers thefe curfory remarks on crimin- 
al informations in cafes of libel in general, we proceed to 
confider the peculiar cafe before us. It was not here, as is 
generally the cafe in fimilar applications. to the Court, a 
{imple ailertion to be rebutted by an oath; but a formal oath 
to be repelled by another oath. Dr, Lynch had made a re- 
gular affidavit of the truth of what he afferted, (we will not 
trifle with our readers by examining whether this affidavit 
was legally before the Court or not) and Mr. Sullivan's 
affidavit went to accufe Dr. Lynch of perjury. For, if Mr. 
Sullivan’s affidavit were true, Dr. Lynch muft be perjured. 
The Court then was apprized of Dr. Lynch’s affidavit; it 
was preffed upon their confideration; but it was deemed of 
no confequence: the oath of Mr, Sullivan was admitted, 
and the criminal information granted. Dr. Lynch thus ftood, 
as it were, charged with perjury, without an opportunity of 
being heard in his own defence; and the charge having, in 
the eyes of the world, at leafi, the fanétion of the Court of 
King’s Bench. If ever there were a cafe in which a crimin- 
al information fhould have been- refufed, this appears to us 
to have been that cafe; for it is horrible to fee two men, 
holding the rank of gentlemen in fociety, thus {wearing in 
oppofition to each other, and that not upon equal terms, 
But the Court thought otherwife, and to their authority we 
bow with becoming deference, though again{t the validity of 
the reafons afligned for ity exercife, in the prefent inftance, 
we proteft, with becoming firmnefs. The only reafon, indeed, 
alligned, which is at the fame time the only one that can be 
urged in defence of the irregular proceeding by criminal in- 
formations, was thus ftated by Mr. Juftice Lawrence. “ The 
applications to this Court for informations are in thofe cafes 
where a due attention mutt be paid to the peace of the coun- 
try, and where the ordinary modes of adminiftering juftice 
would be infufficient to fecure the peace of the country.” 
Now let us examine this principle in its application te the 
prefent cafe. Lf we underftand the meaning of the Judge, 
of which we are not quite fure, he intended to afiert, that 
the ordinary mode of proceeding, by indi€tment or action, 
would not have been fufficient to prevent a breach of the 
peace, that is, fome act of perfonal violence between Colonel 
Draper and Mr. Sullivan. Now it is perfectly clear to us, 





_ * Thefe obfervations are not meant, of courfe, to apply to informas 
tions filed ex officio by the Atturney General. 
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that no breach of the peace was at all likely to enfae: for if 
Mr. Sullivan had harboured any fuch unchritiian defien, as 
the exaétion of perfonal fatisfaétion from Colonel Draper, he 
never would have applied to a court of law. The very fact of 
his application proved to a certainty, that there exifted no 
danger of a breach of the pence on his part. And, on Co- 
Jonel Draper’s part, ihe wildeft imagination couid not admit 
the tuppoliti mn foramoment. Indeed, the law fuppoles that 

a libel has a tende ‘ney to produce a breach of the peace, by 
provcking the party libelled to fome a of violence againit 
the libeller. There evidently, then, exified no necellity tor 
granting a criminal information in this cafe, ia order to pay 
due attention to the peace of the country, or, in more in- 
tellizible language, to prevent the peace of the country 
from being broken, 

As Mr. Jutlice Laverénee did not condefcend to aflign a 
reafon, nor to employ a fingle argument, in order to fhew 
that “ the ordinary modes of proc eeding would be intufiicie ng 
to iecure the peace of the country” in the prefent cate, as 
neither of the other judges was more explicit, and as the 
Counfel theimfelves s preferved a molt dignified filence on this 
part of the queftion, it is impoilible for us to conceive how 
the general principle could be made to apply to it. The peace 
of the country, we have endeavoured to {hew, was in no danger 
of being broken at all; but if it had rea! ily been in danger, 
why would not an application to a grand jury, with a bill of in- 
dictment,have been as fufficient to fecure it, as an application 
to the Coart of King’s Bench for a vvinsieal information? If 
apy of our legal readers ,who have more fagacity than ourfelves, 
and who are more accutomed to the jargon of the courts, can 
affign a reafon for the fuperior efficacy of criminal informa- 
tions over indiétmeats or actions, to fecure the peace of the 
country, we fhall be obliged to them to cominunicate it, and 
fhall be happy to cry peccave. But till then we mutt truft to 
our own reafon, fuch as it is, which teaches us to deny the 
exiftence of fuch alledgzed fuperiority. Phi at realon we can 
never content to yield to the dictum of a Judge, however 
acute, or however abie; and that Mr. Juttice Lawrence is 
very acute and very able we moli readily admit. But Judges 
are fallible beings, like other men ; and we have he ard of 
fome dicla of the Jud: gem queltion, on points of crimi — 
law, which, with all our re! pect for his talents and knowledg¢ 
we would conteft with him, in any pl: ice, or before any tris 
bunal. Nor let us be iaxed with prefum; pti 2 for fuch a de- 
claration. ‘The law ot England is no myiiery; it Is not, like 
the Bible before the Reformation, confined to the knowled: ue 
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of the profejion: it conftitutes an effential part of the ftudy 
of a gentleman, of every man of liberal education ; and not 
to underftand it is a juft fubject of reproach. 

We have thought it neceflary to fay thus much on the fub- 
ject of the criminal information, lefs to explain our own no- 
tions, than with a view to call the attention of our readers 
and correfpondents to a more ample: difcuffion of this im- 
portant topic. The proceedings refpectung the rule, with the 
affidavits on which it was granted, and Colonel Draper’s let- 
ter to Mr. Sullivan, occupy the firft thirty-five pages of the 
Trial. The information follows, and fills eleven more: and 
the pleadings on the motion for potiponing the trial extend to 
the fifty-firft page of the book. ‘The information contains 
four counts, dilplaying all that ingenious aptitude at amplifi- 
cation which our {pecial pleaders poffefs in fo eminent a de- 
gree. But it contains alfo what we fhould have conceived, 
had it not been fanctioned by the Court, to be as grofs a libel 
as was ever committed to paper ; anda libel having as direct 
a tendency to produce a breach of the peace, as the ingenui- 
ty of man could have devifed or executed. For it fets out 
with ftating, “ that Edward Alured Draper, Efquire, being 
a perfon of a wicked and malicious temper and difpofition,” 
&c.—Very furtunately this affertion is flatly contradiéted by 
fome of the moft honourable perfons in the kingdom, who 
appeared in Court, to reprefent Colonel Draper as a man of 
the firiGteft rectitude and honour, and, of courfe, as bein 
of a difpofition the very reverfe of that fo charitably im- 
puted to him in this precious effution of a {pecial pleader’s 
brain. But truth, it has been obferved, is no matter for con- 
jideration in criminal informatiens, In the information, all 
the libellous part of Colonel Draper’s Addrefs is introduced of 
courfe. 

We have already obferved, that if Mr. Sullivan’s affidavit 
were true, Dr. Lynch mutt be perjured. Dr. Lynch had po- 
fitively fworn that Mr. Sullivan had told him, “ that in all 
probability General Picton would be ordered to return to 
England before fix months, as Colonel Fullarton was infiru¢gt- 
ed to inveftigate his patt conduct in Trinidad ;” and Mr. Sul- 
livan pofitively {wore “ that he never did, either direétly or 
indirectly, inform the faid Dr. Lynch, or any other perfon, 
either in converfation or otherwile, before the month of De- 
cember, 1802, or at amy other time, that in all probability 
General Piéton would be ordered to return to England before 
fix months, as Colonel Fullarton was inftructed to invefligate 
the patt conducét of General Picton at Trinidad, nor ufe any 
words to that or the like effect.” [tis evident then that one 
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of thefe parties mufi have fworn falfely ; as one affidavit di- 
rectly and flatly contradi¢ts the other. 

The trial was put off for fome time, on the application of 
the defendant, in order to give time to Dr. Lynch to come to 
England, Colonel Draper thinking, with every other man of 
common fenfe who was no lawyer, that his palit nee, to 
prove the truth of thofe affertions on which the Colone! had 
commented, would be material to his jaflification. In one of 
the arguments on this fubje¢t, Mr. Garrow thought it “ ex- 
tremely probable” that Dr. Lynch would “ wever arrive in 
this country for the purpofe of this caufe.” Unfortunately 
for the accuracy of Mr. Garrow’s thous iene eA the 
Door did arrive, vot indeed until after the trial, but before 
judgment was pronounced, and certainly “for the pur- 
pole of this caufe,” as wiil be feen h ereatter, Lord Elien bere 
rough very conrieoufly echoed Mr. Garrow’s fentiments : “ It 
begins, ” faid his Lordfhip gravely, ‘to become very - fufpi- 
cious whether,” (Judges S, be it obte rved, CR pafjant, are not 
Jecally bound to frenk cE nglifh) “he will come atali.” But 
the initiatery {nfpicions of the Judge proved uot more correct 
than the thous hts of the Barrifter. Mr. Attorney General 
Wis not more guarded in his ailertions than his learned fricnd 
and his Lordfip. Pailing over a good deal of forentic flip- 
pancy, and no {mall ; oition of farcaltie gall, to which a free 
vent was given, without fcruple and without referve, we pro- 
ceed to mark his potitive averment, that “Governor PiGon had 
declared himfelf to be fully fatisfied with Mr. Sullivan’s afler- 
tion” before the Privy Council. This declaration Governor 
Picton moft affuredly never made, and Sir Vieary Gibbs will 
not venture to deny, that he now snows, that the Governor 
was any thing but fatisfed with Mr. Sullivan’s allertion. 

One very unguarded admiffion Mr Atiorney General cer- 
tainly made, namely, that if Colonel Draper “ can fhew 
that the charge againft Mr. Sul ivan is trae, it will ee cemies 

roduce” a mitigation of punifliment. And yet both he and 

Ir. Garrow could contend that the evidence of Dr. Lynch, 
by which alone, as they both knew, the truth of the charge 
could be proved, was not material to the jultification of Co 
Jone! Draper. And the Judges themfelves uniformly he! id 
the fame language, and even exprefled doubts as to the ad- 
miflibility of the Dotter’s evidence. What, then, did his 
Majetty’s s Attorney Genera! mean by this aflertion? Was it 
onlya paltry artifice, to which recourfe was had, for making 
a merit of producing Mr. Sullivan, in propria perfond, on 
the legal ftage, that he might be fubjected to crofs-examina- 
tion? as if Mr. Sullivan were fuch a novice as to be be- 
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trayed into a contradiGtion of what he had pofitively {worn ; 
in other words, into an acknowledgment that he had _per- 


jured himfelf! No, no; the truth of the charge was to be 


afcertained by the pofitive teflimony of Dr. poy and not 
by the negative evidence of Mr. Sullivan! But the faé& is, 
that the Attorney General knew very well that the Court 
would not fuffer the truth of the charge to be the fubject of 
examniaation on a criminal information. He might well in- 
deed feel bold on tuis point; he might, with great fatety, ex- 
claim, “ | defy my friend to extract from Mr, Sullivan any 
oue act, that goes in the flighteft degree to countenance the 
{lander he (Co!oue] Draper) has diffeminated.” The counfel 
for the defendant, no doubt, after this defence, thought it 
needlefs to puta fingle queition to Mr. Sullivan. We think, 
however, that they aéted injudicioufly in this refpect, for 
though it would have been both impolitic and ufelefs to put 
any queftions on the main faét which conftituted the differ- 
ence between Mr. Sullivan and Dr. Lynch, it would, never- 
ihelefs, in our opinion, have been proper to interrogate him 
refpecting the faét of the converfation—whether he ever had 
had any converfation with Dr. Lynch? and, if he had, what 
was the fudject of i? &c. Thete queftions might have pro- 
duccd fome anfwers of great ufe in the inveftigation of this 
lMnortant pomt. 

Ve fhatiextraét a part'of the fpeech of Mr. Dauncy, who 
vas leading counfel for the defendant, which is particularly 
pertinent and pointed, and which neither the oppofite Coun- 
fel nor the Judges ventured to controvert, or even to touch 
upon. . 


‘‘ Gentlemen, it appears that there is connected with thefe tranf- 
actions a perfon of the name of Lynch, The name you have heard. 
It has been ftated that he had a converfation with Mr. Sullivan, one 
of the Under Secretaries of State, on the fubje@ of which it is the 
prefent profecution has arifen. Dr. Lyuch, at that time, was about 
to leave this country, and to eftablith himielf as a phylician in the 
ifland cf Tiimdad., Antecedenily to his going there, he had occa- 
fion, no matter for what purpofe, to call at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Coloiiai Department. And he has ftated, that, 
on that oecafion, he had a converfation with Mr. Sullivan, the pro- 
fecutor of the preient information. He was afked by Mr, Sullivan 
whether he had any letters of recommendation to thofe who had the 
government of that ifand, aad he ftated, that he had only two let- 
ters to Colonel Picton. On which he was informed by Mr. Sulli- 
van, that it would be better if he could procure iome, not to Colo- 
nel Picton, but to Mr. Fullarton, who was io be the Firft Commif- 
fioner; and the reafon that is given is, becaufe, fuys Dr. Lynch, I 
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was told by Mr. Sullivan, that Mr. Fullarton would have it in his 
power to be of more fervice to me than Governor Piéton, as he, Co- 
done] Fullarton, had been inftructed to inveftigate the antecedent con- 
duct of Colonel Piéton, and that, in all probability, Colonel Picton 
would be ordered to return to England before fix months. Jn point 
of fact, Colonel Picton did not remain longer in that country, after Co- 
lonel Fullarton got there, than five or fix months. In point of ji act, tre 
conduct of Colend Picton was inveftigated, In point of fact, it did 
happen that imvcfiigation iook place almoft immediately on the arrival of 
Colonel Fullarton ia the vland, I mention thefe circumftances with a 
view to point your aitention, and to fhew that the refult happened 
agreeably to that fiatement. It has been alledged, that Colonel 
Draper has been wantonly intreducing this tranfaction at a time 
when he did not credit, but difcredited, the account that Mr, Sulli- 
van did ftate to Dr, Lynch, that which he fays he did, and which he 
has verified on oath: becaute it does happen at laft, that every thing 
conformable to fuch infiructions undoubtedly did take place, is it to 
be inferred, that he, Colonel Fullarton, went to that place without 
any fuch infiructions? But whether he did or did not, is not my 
prefent purpofe or duty to inveftigate, and I mean to confine myfelf 
tomy duty. Butitis my purpofe to fhew, that, whatever might be 
the fact, thefe circumftances were ftrong to ‘induce Colonel Draper to 
believe, and to give credit to, the fiatement, which he undoubtedly re- 


ceived,” 


We will now afk our readers whether, in the courfe of 
their experience, or of their reading, they ever met with fo 
extraordinary a coincidence of circumftances as that here no- 
ticed by the defendant’s counfel? Dr. Lyueh, a ftranger 
alike to all the parties, affertsthat Mr. Sullivan had told him 
that fuch and fuch events will take place at fuch a time— 
events over which he, Dr. Lynch, had no more controul than 
the Attorney General! himfe! f had; and thefe events do take 

lace, and not only at the time, but i in the very manner ftated 
y Dr. Ly ‘ach, on the alledged authority. of Mr. Sullivan! 
Ww hat then is the inference which every man of common 
fente, out of the purlieus of Weftminfter-Hall, mutt draw 
from fuch a fact ?—Either Dr. Lynch {poke truth, or was en- 
dued with the gift of prophecy —and the characters of a lyar 
and aprophet are no where, within our recollection, to be 
found-united in the fame perfon. 

Mr. Dauncy, in this part of his fpeech, farther alludes to 
an affertion of the Attorney General, who, adverting to the 
converiation in queftion, reprefented it as one “ which he 
(Colonel Draper) did not believe, but pretended to believe,” 
&ec. Now, when we confider that Colonel Draper is an of- 
ficer in hie’ Majetty’s Guards, has ferved with honour for a 
numbe of years, and ranks among his intimate friends and 
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acquaintance many of the mott honourable and elevated cha- 
yacters in the kingdom, we are utterly at a lofs for words te 
characterize the mott daring and moft impudent aflertien, 
that he had publicly proclaimed to be true what he did not 
believe to be true at the time. If Colonel Draper, or any 
other officer in iis Majetty’s fervice, had really been guilty of 
conduct fo infamous and {fo bafe, he would be unworthy of 
admiilion into the fociety of gentlemen ! If, indeed, Co- 
lovel Draper had been trained in the fchool for difputation, 
had been early initiated in all the artifices and quibbles of 
litigation, and had contracted that laxity of moral principle 
and of moral feeling which too frequently refults from the 
habit of indilcriminately defeuding right and wrong, fo foul 
a fufpicion might poflibly have “attached to his chara@er, 
But, with the character of a foldier not only to fupport but 
nobly fupported for a feries of years; W ith the manners and 
feelings of a gentleman, by birth, education, and habit; and 
purtuing that walk of life which honour frequents, and in 
which Falfehood never dares to fhew her hideous face; fo 
circumftanced (as Mr. Sullivan muft have known, and as Sir 
Vicary Gibbs ought to have known), to have fuch an impu- 
tation caft upon him, was mofi difzraceful to the man who 
uttered it. It was an infult more perfonal, and a libel more 
grofs and more calculated to produce a breach of the peace, 
than any of thofe which were recited in the information, with 
fo much legal art, and at fuchlength. And, in our hum- 
ble apprebention, it was the duty of that Court, which had 
judged it expedient to adopt an extraordinary mode of pro- 
ceeding in order to prevent a breach of the peace, inftantly to 
correct the Attorney General, and to make him retract his af- 
fertion. Might it not be inferred, from the unpunity with 
which the moft unwarrantable invectives are allowed to be 
uled by the Britifh bar, that Weltmintier Hall is a place 
which imparts to the barrifters who frequent it the extraor- 
dinary privilege of uttering libels without reftraint, at the very 
time when they are employed i in imprecating the vengeance 
of the law upon libellers of every defeription —or that a wig 
and gown conter the privilege of breaking thole laws at plea- 
fure, which it is the {pecial duty of the perfons who wear them 
to obferve and enforce? On this charge, thus wantonly pre- 
ferred by the Attorney General, Mr. Dauncy, becomingly 
folicitous for the character of his client, made itrong and juti 
obfervations. No evideuce as to /aé?s was called by the de- 
fendant, but many moti refpectable perfons were called to 
{peak to his character, which, trifling as it appeared to fome 
individuals in Court, who were as competent to appreciate 
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the value of an officer’s character as a blind man is to write a 
differtation on colours, was of much more confequence to the 
defendant than either the verdict of the Jury, or the fentence 
of the Court. Sir Stephen Cottrell, Lord Grofvenor, Lord 
Downe, Lord Banbury, Sir Samuel Hood, General Manners, 
General Burton, General Leigh, and Mr. James Dawkins, 
all gave Colonel Draper the higheft character, as an officer 
and a gentleman; and all {wore, from their knowledge of 
him, that they believed him to be perfectly incapable of fuy- 
ing or publifhing any thing which he did not believe to be 
true. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs and Mr. Garrow made many attempts to 

prevent this evidence from being received; Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, too, occafionally interpofed. The Chief Juftice faid, 
that the evidence was not for the confideration of the Jury, 
but for that of the Judges, in lieu of affidavits, with a view 
to the mitigation of punifhment. “ T will take it down, be- 
caufe it will fave the neceflity of making affidavits by any 
perfon,” [with due deference to his Lordthip, the teftimony of 
A would not fave the neceffity of making affidavits by B] “ by 
having a minute of their evidence on my notes, But 1 mutt 
take care in what way it is underftood, becaufe it would be 
fhaking the foundation of crimes, if I were to receive it in 
any other way than in mitigation of punifhment.” It is with 
unteigned concern, and ftill with becoming fubmiffion, that 
we here differ from his Lordihip again ; for, as crimes are 
founded in evil principles and in vicious habits, it is, we con- 
ceive, the bounden duty of a judge to adopt all the means in 
his power not only for fhaking but for actually demolifhing 
fuch a foundation. But daily experience unhappily con- 
vinces us that the pratice of the law is not very well calculated 
to promote either clearnefs of ideas, or accuracy of {peech. 

Mr. Garrow, on the other hand, contended that the Court 
ought not to receive fuch evidence, becaufe it “ muft affe& 
the verdi@—becaufe it goes to contradi& the verdidi.” Now 
to us, who profefs to be guided by other rules than thofe 
which appear to prevail in Weftminfter Hall, it feems, that 
a firanger reafon for the admiflion of evidence could not pof- 
fibly be urged than that which Mr. Garrow afiigned for its 
rejection. For what fort of atrial muft that be on which 
evidence that affeéits the credit, and which of courfe muft 

apply to the merits of the cafe (for if it did not it could not 
atlect the verdict), is rejeGied, when offered by the defendant? 
We agree, however, with Mr. Garrow in oppofition to the 
Chief Juflice (and be it obferved, that it is lefs furprifing that 
we fhould be found in oppofition to his Lordfhip, than that 
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Mr. Garrow fhould) that the evidence in queftion did go to 
atfe& the verdi& ; becaule it gave a complete negative to the 
wicked and malicious ditpofition fo charitably imputed to the 
defendant in the information, and went to fhew that the in- 
tent charged upon him could have no exifience in his mind, 
And the intent conftituted the very eflence of the crime, and 
of that the Jury are now, by law, as much the judges, as 
they are of the dry fact of publication. If there were no bad 
intent, there was no crime. The evidence, therefore, was 
material to the verdict, and on that account ought to have 
been received. But how it could be faid to contradic the 
verdiat, before the verdiét was given, it requires more legal 
fagacity than we poffefs to difcover. 
The decifion of the C hief Juftice, however, of courfe pre- 
vailed; and the evidence was received only as evidence to chia- 
racier, ‘andj in lieu of the ufual affidavits.. Now itisa fixed and 
invartable rule, in all the courts where no evidence is called, 
but to character, in a criminal cafe, that the counfel for the 
profecution have no right to reply. But in violation of this 
rule, the Attorney General, anxious no doubt to remove from 
the minds of the jury any favourable impretlion which the 
evidence on behalf of Colonel Draper had made on them, 
tnore particularly as that evidence had completely falGfied his 
own afflertion, refpeting the defendant's diibeliet of what he 
had publithed as true, afferted his right to reply; and Lord 
Ellenborough faid, “ Being afked, I think the Attorney 
General has a right to reply, if he chufes to exercife 
his privilege.” As s his Lordthip did not condefcend to ex- 
plain on what this right or this privilege, whatever it is, 
is fuunded, it is not pollible for us to devile any reafon for 
which Sir Vicary Gibbs fhould be exempted ‘from the ob- 
fervance of a rule, which is binding on all the profeffion. 
We know, indeed, that the Attorney General, quafi Attor- 
ney General, has, when employed to profecute ex officio, aright 
to re ply, in virtue of his office, which no other barrifler enjoys. 
But in the prefent cafe he was not fo employed: he was en- 
gaged as Sir Vicary Gibbs, and not as Mr. Attorney General; 
and, if we mifiake not, his brief muft have been given him 
before he was promoted to the office. At all events, he was 
not employed offictally, and -therefore could have no right 
which was not pollefled by every other barrifter. And this 
we allert, without fear of contradiction from the bar. Either, 
then, it is a matter of difcretion with the court to difpente 
with the obfervance of the rule, or the rule is imperative in 
its operation and general inits application. If it were a mat- 
ter of diferetion, we might be allowed to afk what there was 
in this particular cafe that juftified a departure from the rule? 
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Did Sir E, Lawe, when Attorney General, defery any 
thing in Mr, John Sullivan, then Under Secretary of State, 
which entitled him to peculiar indulgence? Bat, indeed, if 
he had, that would never have had the {mallett influence on 
Lord Ellenborough, the Chief Juftice ; whofe prejudices and 
prepolfeilions (and who is exempt from fuch?) were all dif- 
mitied when he aflumed the judicial robe. Befides, in this 
cafe, neither the Attorney General nor his Lordihip confider- 
ed the claim as a matter of difcretion in the court to grant or 
reject, but as a right, imperative on all. We can then only 
fay, that we never before heard of fuch a right; and we_de- 
fy the oldeft barrifier, now at the bar, to cite a fingle in- 
fiance of fuch a right being advanced by a barrilier and fanc- 
tioned by_a judge. 

In the exercite of this right, fo claimed and fo admitted, 
Mr. Attorney General found it expedient toabandon a ground 
which he could no longer occupy. He did not, however, 
retract his firft affertion, which he was bound, after the evi- 
dence he had heard, in juftice to do, but he chole to argue 
as if Mr. Dauncy had fuppoled that his client’s belief of the 
truth of his affertion was a fufficient juftification of the libel. 
In fact, Mr. Dauncy never harboured fuch afappofition. But 
Mr. Attorney now transferred his abute from the di/belief to 
the credulity of the defendant, which he characterized as “ the 
CREDULITY of praBoLisM.” As diabolifin is not to be found 
in any of our dictionaries, we can only conjecture that the 
Attorney General meant to fay that the Colonel’s credulity 
was the credulity of the devil. Now, though we will not 
prefume to clsiin a more intimate acquaintance than Mr. 
Attozney with rite FATHER OF LIES, yet we muft be allow- 
ed to obierve, that amongtt all the bad qualities and evil paf- 
fions afcribed to him, by weiters facred and profane, we ne- 
ver yet perceived credulity, and we fufpect that Sir Vicary 
Gibbs is the firft perfon who ever imputed that quality to Sa- 
tan. Credulity, at worfi, is but a prejudice; and a writer of 
fome eminence has defcribed it as “ the only diiadvantage of 
honefi hearts.” We leave it to Sir Vicary to account for his 
imputation of a prejudice compatible with an hone heart to 
the devil! 

We thall not truf ourfelves with acomment on the Judge’s 
charge to the Jury, though, had it come from the countel, 
we fhould have made firoug objections to various parts of it. 
We fhall fimply afk, by way of autwer to his Lordfhip’s re- 
mark on the zmputed converfation of Mr. Sullivan with Dr. 
Lynch, that “ there ts not the leaft ground for beieving it,” 
whether the oath of a man of an honourable profeflion, and 
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of an unimpeached character, does not afiord the leafé ground 
Sor believing his ftatement? and whether it is not upon the 
fame eround, namely the oaths of men of character, that 
his Lord{hip every day direGis juries to decide, in all the 
cafes brought before him ? And by way of anfwer to another 
obletvation of his Lordihip, who, ‘alluding to the ailertion of 
Dr. Lynch’s anxiety to corroborate his affidavit i in a court of 
juttice, faid, “ this is matter of mere affertion;” we beg 
leave to afk whether it could be the fubject of any thing more 
than an ailertion, the truth of which, by the bye, was very 
foon proved by the appearance of Dr. Lynch himfeif, in his 
Lord{hip’s own court. 

The Jury found a verdict of Guilty ; and let it not be fup- 
pofed, from any of the obfervations which we have made, that 
we are difpofed either to find fault with the verdi@, or to juf- 
tify the language declared to be libellous. Nothing is farther 
from our intentions. The Jury, we are perfuaded, difchar ged 
their duty honefily and con{cientioufly. 

In the interval between the trial and the judgement, Dr. 
Lynch, about whofe intention to come to England fo many 
doubts had been exprefied, arrived in this country, and made 
an affidavit, perce; every thing which he had ad- 
vanced in the firft affidavit, Sut much more circumftantial. 
Mr. Sullivan, too, being allowed tine for that purpofe, made 
a fecond affidavit, corroborating his tirft, and contradicting 
that of Dr. Lynch, in the moti direct and pofitive manner, as 
to the converfation between them. ‘To the vivd voce evi- 
dence before received fo honourable to the character of Colo- 
lonel Draper, affidavits were now added, from the Duke of 
York, General Ludley, and General Grofvenor ; ; all equally 
honourable to the defeudant. That of the Duke of York we 


fhall extract. 


** His Royal Highnefs Freperick Duke oF YorK AND AL- 
KANY, Field Marthal and Commander in Chief of his Majefty’s 
Fores, maketh oath and faith, that he is perfenally acquainted 
with the abovesnamed defendant, Edward Alured Draper, and hath 
been fo for feveral years laft pait. And this deponent farther faith, 
that the faid defendant has ferved in the third regiment of foot 
guards upwards of thirteen years, and in the courfe of fervice he 
has been employed in feveral campaigns in Flanders, Holland, Gibral- 
tar, the Windward and Leeward Iflands, in Egypt, in Hanover, and al- 
fo in various important and confidential fituations in the Britith army, 
in ali which he has uniformly acquitted-himfelfto the entire fatisfac- 
tion of the ei officers under whofe immediate command he was 
placed, and alfo in apmanner fully to merit his, this deponent’s, moft 
perfect approbation, And this deponent farther faith, that he verily 
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believes that the above-named defendant is a man of real honour, 
and would not, on any contideration whatever, even utter that which 
he did not, in his confcience, believe to be true.” 


After thefe affidavits were read, the Attorney General re- 
quefted that judgment might not be pronounced, “ until he 
had time to anfwer the affidavit of Dr. Lynch, which he con- 
fidered as mainly tncreafing the guilt of the defendant, and 
the contents of which he would fhew, by the affidavit of 
Lord Buckingham hire, could not poffibly be true.” Were we 
to comment upon every obejétionable part of the Attorney 
General’s fpeeches in this caufe, our remarks would be extend- 
ed to the fize of a pamphlet as large as the Triai before us. 
But it is impoflible to fee him blowing hot and cold, in the 
fame breath, as it were, and contradicting to-day what he 
advanced yefierday, without exprefling our marked cenfure 
of fuch glaring impropriety and inconfiftency. 

We have before quoted a remark of the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s, that if Colonel Draper “ can /hew the truth of the charge 
againft Mr. Sullivan—it will certainly produce a mitigation of 
punifhment.” We beg our readers to recollect ‘that the 
charge againft Mr. Sullivan was founded on the alledged 
converfation of that gentleman with Dr. Lynch ; that the on- 
ly mode of proving the trath of the charge was by proving the 
reality of the converfation ; and that this could only be prov- 
ed (at leaft by Colonel Draper) by the teftimony of Dr. Lyuch ; 
fince Dr. Lynch and Mr. Sullivan were the only part'cs pTe= 
fent at the coaverfation. The trial was put off for the exvref 
purpofe of allowing time for Dr. Lynch to come to ©. Pri y 
and, as has been (een, fufjicions were occafionstiy thrown 
out by the counfel for the profecution, and cven by the jadge 
himfelf, that he did not intend to come; all which co: id 
have no meaning at all, if they did not mean to mmpiy a 
doubt of Dr. Lynch’s intention to fubftautiate in the Court 
of King’s Bench the charge again! f{ Mr. Sudivan, which was 
implied, rather than is ag in his aifidavit at ‘Trinidad; 
or, to {peak more correctly, to fubliantiate, by his oath, th: ‘i 
converfation out of which the charge grew. The Atto ney 
General knew that Colonel Draper had no othe * potiible 
means of fhewing the truth of the charge; and if he did not 
mean to fuy that if he fo thewed it, his punifhment would be 
mitigated, ‘his remark was i: pertinent, and had no meaning. 
But that he did mean to f iy fo cannot admit of a doubt ; 
yet when Colonel Draper does produce Dr. Lyneh (whe 
{wears to the truth of the converfation), and fo fhews, as far as 
the nature of the cafe would admit, the truth of the charge, 
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Mr. Attorney General turas fhort round, and does not blufh 
to fay, that this very circumftance mainly increafes the guilt 
of the defendant. This may, for aught we know, be playing 
the part of an advocate; but it is fuch a part as, ifa man 
were to play it in private life, he would, at leaft, be cautioned 
not to repeat it. ‘ 

If it be contended that other proof than that which the 
oath of Dr. Lynch fupplied ought to have been produced, 
the aniwer is, that all cther proof muft be circumftantial ; 
and the Attorney General cannot have forgotten that the 
firongeft of all circumtiantial proof has bee adduced ; name- 
ly, that the facts which Dr. Lynch fiated to have been men- 
tioned by Mr. Sullivan as likely to take place did actually 
take place. As to the loofe aifertion, that Lord Bucking- 
hamfhire’s affidavit would {hew that thecontents of Dr. Lynch’s 
could not pojjibly be true, it is almoft too abfurd to notice. 
Lord Buckinghamthire was not prefent at’ the converfation 
between Mr. Sullivan and Dr. Lynch, and therefore all that 
his Lordfhip did prove, or could by poffibility prove, was that 
Mr. Sullivan had no authority from. him to fay what Dr. 
Lynch {wore he did fay to him. And the Attorney General 
mutt have more credulity than he afcribed to Colone! Draper 
if he really believed, or muft be the forrieft logician in Weft- 
minfter Hall if he inferred, that becaufe Mr. Sullivan or any 
other man was not authorized to make an aflertion, he could 
not potlibly make it. 

Mr. William Fullarton, who was called in to fupport Mr, . 
Sullivan in the fame way, could not poflibly prove any thing more 
than that he had not received any initructions whatever, from 
Mr. Sullivan or any other perfon, to !oveitigate the palt con- 
duct of General Picton; he could not pofiibly prove that Mr. 
Sullivan did not tell Dr. Lynch thet he, Mr. Fallarton, was 
fo inftructed: but Mr. Fu'llarton’s affidavit, alihough it 
could not have proved what Mr. Sullivan naturally wifhed it 
to prove, ought to have proved a great deal more than it did. 
Jt might have ftated the motive and reafon which induced the 
faid Mr. Fullarton to act precifely as if he had adiually re- 
ceived fuch iniiructions, and fo to give the ftrongeft fupport, 
which cireumtiantial evidence could fupply, to the teflimony 
of Dr. Lynch. If this had been ftated, ail that doubt and 
mytftery which ftill hang about this tranfaction might have 
been difpelled, and the public mind have been fatisfied on 
the fubject. 

But, independently of this omiffion in Mr. Fullarton’s af- 
fidavit, which, under all the peculiar circumfiances of this 
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cafe, we muft think moft extraordinary, there is another cir- 
cumftance attending his evidence which it is material to no- 
tice; particularly in a cafe, in which the moft contradictory 
teftimony has been given, and in which of courfe it becomes 
neceflary to weigh, with circum{pection and care, the oppo- 
fite evidence in the feale of probabiiity. Lord Ellenborougl: 
faid, that if the charge imputed to Mr. Sullivan were true, 7, 
ould be highly criminal : fuppofing, then, for a moment, 
for the fake of argument, that it was true, Mr. Fullarton 
would be a particeps criminis; for if it were a crime in the 
one to give the inftructions, it could not be lefs fo in the 
other to receive and to act upon them. Mr. Fullarton’s evi- 
dence, therefore, as that of a perfon tulerejied, mutt, if ad- 
miflible at all, be received with extreme caution, and could 
not for a moment, had it related to the fame point, be put in 
competition with that of Dr. Lynch, who was a perfon per- 
fecily difinterefied. 

When the defendant was brought up to reccive judgment, 
the Court was again addreffed by the couafel on both fides. 
Mr. Dauncey faid,  [t as equally a part of my inftruciions 
from Colonel Draper ; and Iam bound in his name to declare, 
upon the honour of a gentleman, which he permits me upon 
this occajion to fay for him, that he did undoubtedly, at that 
time,” (when he publithed the “ Addrefs”) “ believe the affida- 
vit Dr. Lynch had made, and did alfo believe that Colonee 
Picion was not fatisied, by any proceedings which had taken 
place in the Privy Council, that fuch injtruéiions had not been 
given. ‘Lhisis the fubject of his greatejt anxiety, that he fhould 
not for a moment be fuppofed to have publithed that which he 
did not believe to be true”’ But what is the Attorney Ge- 
neral’s comment upon th's plain and explicit declaration ? 
It is this: “Jf Colonel Draper” (ftill wifhing to make it a 
matter of doubt) “- really did publith this believing it to be 
true, he is the mot credulous of human beings. He has 
yielded to a proof which no man, poffefling the common rea- 
foning faculties of man, ever did believe. He certainly has 
fought to defend his heart at the expence of his head. Let 
us fuppote him to have prevailed on your Lordfhip to think 
that, under circumtiances in which no man of common rea- 
fon would have believed the imputation againtt Mr. Sullivan, 
he did believe it. Letine fup jpole him to be as credulous as 
any ignorant child ever was of any 'egend of witchcraft that 
was read to or read by biuw,” &e. We thall fill contend that 
jt was grofsly indecent in the Attorney General thus to make 
a matter of doubt, or rather to infinuate his ditbelief, of a 
fact which ao officer of unblemifhed reputation had, through 
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his counfeil, cenfirmed by his b jonour. Ifthe Attorney Ge- 
neral did reaily doubt or ditbelieve it, we will v eer to 
fav he w ais the only man, cither in Court or out of it, who 
did. So far from Coioue! Draper being the mojé credulous of 
one jcings, we can allure Sir Vicary Gibbs, that we know 
a great many haman beings who are equally credulous. Whe- 
ther we may be allowed to poilefs the reafoning faculties of 
man, we fhail leave to others to decide, but we did yield to 
the tame proof, an d did believe the truth of Dr. Ly ach’s af- 
fertion, before it was contradicted by Mr. Sullivan. And 
this pleader muft allow us to obferve to him, that if the rea- 
foning taculizes of mantead him to withho!l d his belief from 
‘the uneoutradié¢ted evidence of a difinterefted witnefs, of un- 
impeached characier, they form no fubject of exultation, but 
ought to make the / eart athamed of the head. It muft be re- 
membered, that we now refer to the period antecedent to 
Mr. Suliivan’s contradiétion of Dr. Lynch’s affertion. 

Mr. Attorney General was extremely indignant at the idea, 
that “it is not for us to-day to be difcufling whether the 
charge be true or not, but for the public, upon the conflicting 
affidavits which have been produced in this court, to deter- 
mine, whether what Colonel Draper has chofe to publith of 
Mr. Sullivan be or be not founded in fact, and to which of 
thefe conflicting affidavits credit is to be given.” But, not- 
withftanding the indignation of Mr. Attorney, the public 
certainly mT decide for themfelves between the - parties, 
and, remember ring Mr. Attorney’s own declaration, that “the 
Court never enguires into the charge, whether it be true or 
falfe,” will be apt to conclude that there was nothing very 
prepotierous in the notion that it was not for them to be dif- 
cuffing whether the charge was true or not. Nor will his ve- 
hement exclamation, ” “conf! icting affidavits, my Lord!” de- 
ter them from thie free exercife of their judgment on the fub- 
ject. Nor will the decent queftion, “ is Colonel Draper fo 
infirm of mind as to think, that, upon looking into thefe afh- 
davits, a man of common reafon can doubt for one momeut 
taking into confideration the probability on the one fide, and 
the improbabili ity on the other, of this fiory 7?” Noy will this 
quefiion, we fay, induce the public to confign to Sir Vicary 
Gibbs the tafk of deciding for thein, but wi ili weigh the con- 
flicting athdavits in the feale of probability, and decide for 
themfelves according!y. 

There are two or three other paflages requiring notice, but 
haying juft received a pamphlet by Dr. Lynch, written in vin- 
diéation of himfelf, and trying the queftion between him and 
Aag 
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Mr. Sullivan by the very teft recommended by the Counfei 
for the latter, we muft, of neceflity, return to this fubje@ 
very foon, when the paflages in queftion may be referred to. 
Before judgment was pronounced, Colonel Draper addrefled 
the Court, but was immediately interrupted by the Attorney 
General, who infifted that he had no right to fpeak after the 
Countel for the profecution. And, to our utter aftoni{hment, 
who were fimple enough to believe, that a Defendant, charged 
with a crime, had aright to addrefs to the Court, at any 
time, before judgment was pronounced, any matter which be 
might think neceflary for his own vindication, or likely to 
produce a mitigation of punifhment, Lord E!lenborough de- 
cided that nothing could be faid which reflected on any fenti- 
ment or obfervation of the Attorney General!!! Being de- 
prived of this opportunity of repelling the foul imputation 
which the Attorney General had cafi on his character, Colo- 
nel Draper has pretixed to his Trial the following obfervations, 
which he wifhed to fubmit to the Court. 


“My Lords, this monftrous imputation, this charge” (of publifh- 
ing as true, what he did not believe to be true), “ fo degrading and 
derogatory, if true, to my reputation, asa gentleman and a foldier; 
this accufation, my Lords, involving at once every bale perverfion of 
all the principles of truth and honour, I did hear not only with the 
utmoft aftonifhment, Lut with horror and amazement, well knowing 
it to be totally unfounded. 

** My Lords, I fhall content myfelf with a fimple but folemn de- 
nial of what the*Attorney General has fo ftrongly afferted to you; 
and upon a point of my eafe, on which not only my reputation ts 
deeply concerned, but where my feelings as a man have been fo ime 
properly wounded, I flatter my lelf that I fhall be permitted to juttify 
myfelf, and to afflure your Lordfhips that the diftinguithed officer, 
whofe name bas been introduced by the profecutor and his folicitor, 
never exprefied to me, as would bave been infinuated, his fatisfaction 
on the explanation given by Mr. Sullivan befsre the Lords of bis 
Majefty’s moft honourable Privy Council, but, on the direct contra- 
ry, Colonel PiGon expretied bis diffatisfaion, immediately on the 
adjournment of the Privy Council, to William Fawkener, Efq, the 
Clerk of the Council, then attending, and ftated his determination 
to write to Trinidad, to have the fubje@ matter of Dr. Lynch’s letter 
verified on oath.” 


















A Voyage tothe Demerary, containing a Statiflical Account 
of the Settlements there, and of thofe on the Efjequebo, the 
Berbice, and other contiguous Rivers of Guyana. By 
' Henry Bolingbroke, Etq. of Norwich, Deputy Vendue 
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Mafter at Surinam. Pp. 412. 4to. 11 16s. Phillips. 
1808. 


THE Englifh public are indebted to Mr. Bolingbroke for 
attempting to remove the difgrace of knowing nothing about 
our South American colonies, but from foreigners; and al- 
though his fentiments are fometimes precipitate, fuperficial, 
and erroneous, yet they are not fyftematically inimical to 
the honour and true interefts of his country, like thofe of 
almoft all foreign travellers and their imitators. This vo- 
lume is dedicated to that fallen patriot, Windbam, who once 
nobly {purned all connection with the political and moral 
turpitude of France, and who now feeks it even “ without 
honour!” The author prefents it as “ a tribute of uniform 
[the ftatefinan was not loft in the party-man at the date of 
Jan. 1807] admiration for his public conduét, which, in the 
details of adminiftrative appointment, in the liberal relaxa- 
tion of monopolous reftrictions, and in refifting the abolition 
of a liberty, effential at new fettlements, of importing addi- 
tional labourers, has been alike conducive to the profperity of 
the colonies.” The phrafe “ abolition of a liberty,” is a very 
happy Windhamifm, which we would recommend to the felf- 
gratulation of all the “ loud-tongued philanthropifts,” whofe 
actions prove their zeal never “ to do good by ftealth, wud 
blujh to find it fame.” The flave-trade, however, was liable 
to abufes, and its fufpenfion for a time we hope will be a juft 
punifhment on thofe who committed them. Should our co- 
Jonial produce find an adequate market, of which we can 
have no doubt, as the judicious regulation of the trade be- 
tween the different colonies in the Eafi, the Weft, and the 
mother country, mult effect it, the “ effential liberty of im- 
porting additional labourers” mu(t be obtained by fume means 
or other, and Africaus imported, not as flaves, but as fervants, 
for a limited term. The ingenuity of intereft fhould quiet the 
alarms of one party, whilfithe light of a more general know- 
ledge of the real tiate of human nature will unqueftionably 
wither the boafted laurels of the other. 

This fketch, we are told, of the fettlements on the Berbice, 
the Demerary, the Effequebo, and the Pomaroon, is in great 
part copied from fucceilive letters written by the author to his 
family, in the courfe of a feven years’ refidence at Stabroek. 


‘¢ Emolument is not the inducement for attempting this ftatiftical 
account; but a with of difplaying the importance of the fettlements 
now pofiefied by the Britith along the northern coaft of South Ame- 
rica. They are undervalued ; aud were abandoned at the peace of 
Amiens wita a levity, which lowered the character of our ftatefmen 
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for information. If this endeavour to make the diflri@ more known 
fhould fucceed, the auther’s end is reached. It will be a fuficione 
gratification fur him to have had it in his power to difcicfe a new 
field, where Britifh indufiry and perfeverance are fo likely to reap an 
early reward, and fo able to found an immeafurable empire, 

** Emigration ought to be claffed among the merits of a citizen. 
The little void an abfentce meres IS pre fently filled, By withdrawing 
from the competition for empioyment at home, he favours an in- 
creafe in the recompence ef indufiry, W bother he fai's, and dies 
abroad; or thrives, and returns with a fortune; he vas helped to» 
keep in motien the great wheel of commercial circulation.” He, 
who quits his country, does not forfake it; he only choofes a differ- 
ent poli of activity in its behalf. Ile affiits in extending toa diftance 
the imitation of its manners, the confumption of its handiwork, the 
advaniage of its intercourle, the popularity of its literature and 
Jaw.” 


This is lively and patriotic; but when Mr. Bolingbroke 
talks of “ the perverfenefs of the Enghth navigation laws,” 
he ventures beyond his powers, and ailows himiclf to be 
plunged into the moft grols ablurdities by a fong quolation of 
Gallican nonfenfe from the Annual Review. Such a t:ffue of 
ridiculous peurilities has never before come under our notice 
in any work that fhoald be purely Engitth. The Aunual Re- 
viewer, with equal prefumption and ignorance, arraigns the 
utility of the whole of the navigation act, and afleéts to 
fneer at Lord Shethteld tor confidering it the felerum of Eng- 
lith maritime fuperiority. This writer afferts, that if « Eng- 
lifh-burlt thips had no peceliar privileges, veflels would be 
built where um iber is cheapeft ; that, if Englith- manned {hips 
had no peculiar privileges, failors would be hired where they 
can be hired cheapeti ; and that, if Enelifh-ownered fhips 
had no peculiar privileg es, almott all veflels, not employed in 
the coafiing trade, would be owned conjoint/y by Engliflimen 
and foreigners : H!?? And “thefe three points” the Bovetian 
genius of the Annua! Reviewer thinks it will not be ea Iv to 
controvert, in which we are perfectly agreed. If all!” ovr 
fhipw rights were now in Ruflia, where timber is ehe apefi ; our 
failors in France, where they can get very little wages ; and 
our ha/f-owned fips in : Mabetic a now under the influence of 
the embargo adit; book-makers might then fet to work to 

rove the advantages of having no navigation laws, but we 
‘fear the glory and the liberty of Old Enel: and would foon pais 
away. It would be a wafie of time to expote the folly of 
fuch palpable abfurdities ; yet fuch is the proto: nd political 
fagacity of the Annual Reviewer. This would-be critic, 
however, has not the merit of this difcove: Vv the idea is 
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borrowed from the French, and the tranflator never per- 
ceived that the Frenchman was treating of the “ liberty of 
the feas,” under the impretlion that Paris is to be the capital 
of the univerfe, that all the nations of the earth are to 
become fubjeé to its chief, and that confequently the eleva- 
tion of France and the fubjugation of England are the pro- 
feffed objects of this fublime plan of fraternization, which 
has fo infatuated the poor Annual Reviewer. But to return to 
our more entertaining author. 

Mr. Bolingbroke contradis the affertion of Dr. Pinckard, 
who fays, that the eftates ov the banks of the river Demerary 
have been abandoned ; and, on the contrary, proves, that they 
have not only been cultivated, but increaled five-fold. Their 
infalubrity he alfo denies, and accounts fatisfactorily for 
the fickneis of the Englith foldiery, by their being obliged 
to work expofed to the fun: here the doctor and the merchant 
are at iilae; but the latter is an advocate for Guyana colo- 
nization, while the former has to apologize for the inetlicacy 
of his pills and bolufes. In one thing they agree, the “ in- 
hofpitablene!s of Brotherfon the wood-cutter.” As our au- 
thor’s defcription of Stabroek, the capital of thefe fettle- 
ments, is applicable to all the others, we fhall extract it, as a 
fair fpecimen of his fiyle and manner. 


“* Stabroek, the political metropolis, and principal feat of ex- 
change for produce, of all the countries adjacent to the Demerary 
and Effequebo, is fituated on the eaft fide of the river Demerary. Its 
fite is low and level. It hasan oblong form, being about one-fourth 
of a mile broad and one mile long. ‘lhe principal ftreets are quite 
ftrait, with carriage roads. The middle ftreet, leading from the 
King’s fielling, is paved with bricks, and has lamps on each lide: 
another public tielling, or wharf (befides feveral that are private) is 
kept purpofely in order for landing and thipping goods. A navigable 
canal on each fide of the town, which fills and empties with the tide, 
affords the fame convenience to thofe houfes which are not fituated 
near the water-fide. The population in Stabroek confilts of about 
fifieen hundred whites, two thoufand free people of colour, and five 
thoufand negroes. 

‘* There are no taverns, or lodging-houfes, wherefore a merchant's 
houfe is more like an inn than any thing elie—People coming from 
England generally bring letters of introdution, which are always at- 
tended to, and fecure to the bearers a hofpitable reception—a knife 
and fork is laid for them, and a hammock prepared, which they oc- 
cupy as long as fuits their convenience. Planters refiding in the 
country, always put up at the merchant’s houfe with whom they do 
bufinefs.” P. 41, 

** When an European arrives in the Weft Indies, and gets fettled 
er fet down for any length of time, he finds it neceflary to provide 
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himfelf with a houfekeeper, or miftrefs. The choice he has an op- 
portunity of making is various, a black, a tawney, a mulatto, ora 
meftee ; one of which can be purchafed for 10Gl or 150i fterling, 
fully competent to fulfil all the duties of her ftation: fome of them 
are fo much educated as to be able to read and write. They are 
tafty and extravagant in their drefs; but when once an attachment 
takes place it is inviolable. The ftriGeft fcrutiny of their con- 
duct in general cannot glean one partic!e of impropriety, by which 
their fidelity or confianey can be brought into queftion. They em- 
brace all the duties of a wife, except prefiding at table; fo far deco- 
rum Is maintained, and a diflin@tion made. They employ themfelves 
jn needle-work and other domeftic affairs. ‘Their ufefulnefs in pre- 
ferving the aris and diffufing the habits of cleanlinefs is felt and al- 
lowed by all, there being a lack of civilized European women, Ifa 
young progeny of coloured children is brought forth, theie are 
emancipated, and moftly lent by thote fathers who can afford it, at 
the age of three or four years, to L+ educated in Engiand. Some 
remain in the country as free fubjecis, and preferve the flock fora 
future generation. In thefe colonies, where the pepuiation of fee 
maies of this dcfcription is fo fmall, and the demand for them fo 
great, the common method of fupp!ying the deficiency, or the wants 
of individuals, is to fend orders to Barbadoes and other fully peopled 
ifands, for ladies, who are always to be procured either by purchafe, 
or by inducing thofe that are free to come and fettie among the De- 
merarians. Indeed, there are coloured women retiding in Stabroek, 
who have of Jate years made a traffic of feminine importation, and 
receive a premiuiw for whatever ladies they introduce, befide the ex- 
pences, from the gentlemen with wkom they afterwards cohabit. 
The French iflands of Martinique and Grenada kave not contributed 
a little towards populating thefe infant colonies with free women of 
colour. Perhaps it would be a more ufeful fathion to make thefe 
purchafes, which is not impra¢ticable, among the indigenous Ameri- 
cans: the mefiees are a more beautifultrace than the mulattoes, and 
the continental favages would gradually be attraded by their kinfwo- 
men into habits of intercourfe and civilization.” P. 45. 

‘“T have often confidered, with aftonifiment, the mixture of 
European inhabitants which deftiny has heaped together in this coms 
munity. Dutch, Germans, Piuffians, Ruflians, Swedes, Danes, 
Spaniards, French, and Americans, may be incorporated as one- 
third of the white population, and Great Britain claims the other 
two. All national enmity feems to be forgotten, while the purfuits 
of the motley group are directed unanimoufly to climbing the ladder 
of fortune. Men are feen on all its ftages, looking forward with 
anxious folicitude for the time of reaching the height of their am- 
bition. Happiiy, commercial competition has in it little of envy ; 
for each finds bis own account in the fuccefs ef his rival. The rich 
man isa betier cufiomer, amore liberal creditor, a fafer debtor, than 
the neceflitous: every one thrives the fafter, becaufe his neighbour 
has already thriven.” P, 50. 
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« The market is copioufly fupplied with butchers’ meat, but ata 
moft extravagant rate: mutton 3s, veal 2s Od, beef 2s id, pork 10d, 
per pound. With fith, the town is not fo well fupplied as the coun- 
try; no fith mouger has ever yet engaged in the bufinefs upon a fcale 
fufficientiy extentive to fup ply the population. The utmoft endea- 
vour yet made is that of fome negroes, who hire themfelves of their 
matiers at fo much a day or month, and goa little beyend the 
mouth of the river in canoes, returning by one or two o’clock, and 
felling what they may beve caught. A very glutinous fith, called a 
P. akama, which is efteemed a dainty, is taken i in a curious manner. 
It tads a principal part of its fuftenance in hollew trees, logs of 
wood and in the fkeletons of old fips, which from laying in mud by 
the water fide, foon decay. Thete they vifit for food during flood 
tide, but at ebb are left in the cavities of the wood, out of which the 
negroes draw them by a hcok faftened to the end of a flick.” P. 53, 


The houles in this fettlement are chiefly built of wood im- 
age from America, and ina mercantile fituation are let for 
3, 4, and 5001 a year. Yet the author cautions merchants 
going there not to “build but to hire houfes. The erection of 
a houfe and its neceliary appendages of 40 feet long, 28 
wide, and two ftories high, cofts 27001. The police is very 
rigid, at leaft where it is the intereft of the exec uters of the 
laws ; and if a negro is found ont after eight o’clock at night 
without a paffport, be is arrefted and fent to jail. The ex- 
pente of this procefs, for arreft, admiflion, and dilcharge, is 
21 3s 10d! The adminiftration of jufiice, indeed, by the 
Dutch is moft feandalous, and calculated to bring ruin on 
any fetticment whatever. They will do any thing for money, 
aud will neither adminifter law nor juftice for nothing. The 
poft-ofiice is both badly and extravagantly conduéted as to 
charges ; the cuftom- houfe officer’s demands of 60 or 701 for 
clearing outa fhip are fo exorbitant, and they are {o arbitra- 
ry, that any gy aioe is detpaired of : the vendue-mafter or 
auctioneer (the fame as now held | by the author) is aifo a go- 
vernment appointment, very lucrative, and efieemed worth 
S000! a year. On all fales ‘the ‘y have a per centage and ex- 
pentes equal to 10 per cent; only one vendue-matier is al- 
lowed, and the greater part of the Dutch planters difpofe of 
their property in this manner when intoxicated with liquor. 
A ludicrous anecdote fufficiently illuftrates their character in 
one of the chief oflicers of juttice. 


“‘T cannot leave the filcal’s office without relating a ridiculous 
anecdote of Mynheer Van cen V , When that gentleman 
filled the employment. A planter one day meeting him on the public 
road between Stabroek and Mahaica, w ho had a private pique againtt 
him, accofted and requefted to know what the amount of the fine 
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would be to give a man, who had treated him ill, a good beating. 
The fifcal replied it would be one hundred and fifty guilders, for 
which fum he would infure him againtt all law proceedings. The 
planter immediately paid bim the ftipulated amouut, and requefted 
the afionifhed fifcal to alight, that he might take his revenge; which 
he refufing to do, the planter held the horfe’s bridle with one hand, 
while he horfe-whipped the fifcal with the other. Mynheer Van den 
V——— was fo completely afhamed of his difgrace, that he pocketed 
the affront with the fine, without taking any fteps to gain redrefs, 
It happened in 1798, and the planter who performed the achievement 
was a creole of Barbadves.” 


The following fact is an additional proof of the iniquitous 
immorality which the Dutch laws occalion. After fiating 
that “a conrt of juftice, confifting of fix members and the 
governor, fits every nonth at the court-houfe, and decides on 
all caufes that come before them,” the author obferves : 


“* The commifiiary court has only three members, who meet every 
month to decide on finall caufes, for debts not exceeding fix hundred 
guilders, or fifty pounds fterling, and for granting licences to parties 
intending to marry. Thofe, who apprvach the altar of Hymen, are 
principally people of colour, who, in conformity with the laws, are 
obliged to receive permiffion from this ecclefiafiical court, for which 
they pay the extravagant fee of one hundred and ten guilders, They 
are alfo obliged to have the intended marriage advertized in. the 
colonial gazette. This form of marriage, though ftridlly binding under 
the colonial law, feldom or ever fatishes without having recourle toa 
clergyman. An Englifh gentleman, who was on the eve of marrying 
a Dutch lady, attempted to break through this law, and intended to 
be married according to the eftablifhed form of the church of Eng- 
land ; when the vice-prefident of the court, fearing he fhould lofe his 
fees, very charitably informed him, that, if he deviated in the leaft 
from the eftablithed rule, be would publith throughout the colony 
their living in a flate of incontinency, and the illegality of the 
marriage.” 


Where fuch laws exiftin a warm climate, and where the 
Jove of money is almoft the fole pailion, is it extraordinary 
that concubinage and indifcriminate intercourfe between the 
fexes fhould prevail? If thefe Jaws and practices are not 
{peedily and effectually reformed, the decay of thofe colontes 
is inevitable. We cannot join with our author in his praife 
of our national liberality, when it favours licentioutnefs. 
«The conduét,” fays he, “ of the Britifh government, with 
regard to conquered territory, is fo firictly praifeworthy, as 
to require no other commendation from ime than to be 
held out as a contraft with that of our enemies. In the re- 
peated inftances in which the Englith have made themielves 
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mafters of thefe colonies, they have always refpected the ex- 
i/fitng laws and private property. The pertons of individuals 
have been held facred, and colonial vetiels, amounting at 
the lait capture to between five and fix hundred, were fecured 
t» the pofletiors, although, as floating property, they might in 
juftice have been claimed by the captors.” ‘That principle of 
refpediing private property is a duty, the performance of 
which fhould be fo univerfal as to merit no praile; but the 
practice of refpecting the exijiing laws, whether good or bad, is 
equally irrational and impolitic. The moment that the Britith 
flax is hoifted (unlefs under re/trictions) in any colony, it fhould 
be the unremitting itudy of every En; elifhman to diffeminate 
the religious and me oral principles and muaners of his coun- 
try, and to endeavour by every rational means of acting on 
reafonable and reafuning beings to induce the people to ali 
milate their manvers and cuftoms with thofe of Evgland ; 
fhort, to make them feel it both Lo their honour and nn 
to identify themfelves with the Englith. If this fyitem be 
not adopted and purfued with energy, the example of Ame- 
rica fhould teach us to place little reliance on the permanent 
obedience of continental colonies. ‘The climate of Dewera- 
ry is fo fimilar to that of Ceylon, that we deein it vuveceflary 
to extract the author’s account of it; we fe ar, however, that 
he gives a rather too favourable picture of its falubiity, tiuce 
the wood has been cleared away on the banks of the rivers. 
It is not poilible for favannas, often covered with water, and 

expofed toa vertical fun through the year, to be very whole- 
fome regions. Neither can continents ever be fo temperate 
or falubrious as iflands. : 

The account of the farming on thefe fettlements is pleafing 
and fatisfactory. It appears that the planters have fucceeded 
in making Demerary rum as good as that ti Jamaica, and 
that the North Americans now give it even the preterence. 
Mr. Bolingbroke here invettigates the (lave trade with very 
confiderabie ability, and evinces fo muci: acute nels aud per- 
ipicuily, rat we earnelily recommend this part of his work 
to the moti ferious coniideration of the gentiemen compoting 
the African Alfeciation. ‘They ought io reime mber, that, 
periorn it ig what they coniider an act of hum: unity the ytmay 
be only infuring inftant death, inttead of me iorated and 
protracted exifience. The facts adduced by the author, how- 
ever they may be defpifed by party-imen, wil! not fail to make 

a deep impre! Mion on thinki: ig men, efpeci 


lally as he can nel- 
ther be aceufed of inhumanity por intoleranee. Staves in 


Africa are cert: uinly more inhu:manly treated. than in any a 
nies of Europeans, not even excepting the Dutch. Bat 
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againft the iniquitous traflic of kidnapping and making free 
Africans flaves in our colonies, the author, as well as every 
jutt man, enters his proteit in the moft pointed terms. His 
defeription of the aétual condition of the negroes, with whom 
he has had an extenfive acquaintance, is highly gratifying to 
humanity. He has converfed with one who had feen Mungo 
Park in Africa, and who bad given him fomething to eat. 
Mr. Bolingbroke’s fuggeftions for improving the ftate of the 
flaves in the Welt Indies are frequently judicious and worthy 
the attention of theplanters. Inthe Englifh fettlements the 
rightof inheritance enjoyed by mulattoes is limited to 20001 
currency ; but there is no fuch reftriétion in the Dutch. We 
do not know if this be any advantage; and we muft proteft 
again{ft that flate of concubinage, which the author feems to 
approve, as not only immoral but ¢mpolitic. Civilization can 
never advance while it continues. Such latitudinarianifin in 
religion alf> is equally bad policy and bad morality, and can 
originate only in ignorance of human nature. ‘The comforts 
of the negroes in old age are thus defcribed. 


“ The feafoned negroes keep fowls, pigs, goats, and grow garden- 
fiuff; the tradefmen employ their {pare time in making thofe articles 
of their feveral trades whieh they can fell to advantage. At the clofe 
of life they often keep a retail fhop. It is by no means an uncom- 
mon thing in thefe colonies for negroes, when they have accumulated 
a fufficiency, to purchafe their freedom; and I have known many in- 
ftances of negroes, who payed their owners a proportion of the pur- 
chetfe money, and were allowed after emancipation to work out the 
balance. The generality of negroes prefer decorating their perfons 
to purchafing their freedom, [bave known many negroes who were 
fond of hoarding up their money, and at their deaths have left con- 
fiderable fums ; one old woman on a fugar eftate, in Effequebo, died 
potiefed of uearly three hundred pounds fterling, which the had ac- 
quired merely from raifing feathered ftock. It confitted principally of 
joes, dollars, and fmall change. and was equally diftributed between 
her children, which the bad left on the eftate.” 


Only nine miles to the weft of Demerary is t!> river Effe- 
quebo, which is twenty miles broad at its mouth, where it 
contaips feveral iflands. On one of thefe, Port Ifland, fitu- 
ate about fourteen miles from the junétion with the fea, is 
the feat of the adminiftrative government. ‘The river Supi- 
nama falls into Effequebo, and has many eftates on its banks; 
but the tide alcending near one bundied miles, frequently oc- 
cations deftruétive inundations. The freth water of the creeks 
fupplies the place of fprings. Coilee, cotton, cocoa, and in- 
digo, are fuccefsfully cultivated on the banks of thefe rivers, 
the exceflive depth of which fo much aftonifhes Europeans, 
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although the author has overlooked this curious fact. He 
mentions indeed particularly that the moving fands render 
their navigation difficult, and to large vedleis impracticable ; 
but he fays nothing of the extraordinary depth even of fome 
of their tributary {treams, in which fathoms water are 
ufuaily found. ‘The following very juft obfervations are par- 
ticularly appofite at the pretent time, and merit the ferious 
attention of thofe members of parliament who oppofe the 
meafure of diftilling from fugar or molailes in this country. 


“‘T am convinced it is a miftake in Britith policy to encourage 
diftilleries of any kind in their own ifland. The grand ufe of 
diftillation is to render moveable to any diftance, and prefervable for 
any length of time, the fuperfluous produce of agriculture: it ought, 
therefore, for the greateft good of the whole, to be carried on where 
agriculture has moft furplus produce, which is always in the newly 
fettled and therefore underpeopled countries. We could deliver rum 
in the Britith market cheaper than the Englifh can make gin; fo that 
the diffulion of comfort and invigoration could be had by the people 
for lets money and lefs labour. The Brinth diftilleries compete with 
the brewers for malt and barley; they thus caufe a higher price of 
the materials of beer and porter, and confequently of the whole- 
fometft and moft ufual drink of the people, than would otherwife be 
occafioned, Gin-diftilleries deftroy human feod; they not only er- 
dear fpirits by the monopoly they have obtained of the home market, 
but endear beer by diftilling the ufeful grains of which it is made; 
whereas rum is manufaCured from a refufe produce. ‘The peculiar 
and fomewhat difagreeable tafte of rum. may be remedied by atten- 
tions to the procefs; exquifite liqueurs, of which it is the bafis, 
are prepared in the French Weft India iflands. It would be equi- 
table to make the duty on the importation of rum and its compounds 
exactly equal to the excife duty on the diftillation of gin; this would 
fuffice gradually to open an European market for a moft important 
article of our produce. The Englifh have ufe enough for their land 
without growing their own gin; but to us an additional demand for 
produce muft be perpetually opening, if we are to extend our agri- 
culture in the practicable degree.” 


The authormakes fome very rational remarkson the influence 
of fairs, and of public amufements, like the Oly:inpic Games, 
towards civilizing the Indians, who, he fays, have a ftrong 
attachment for the whites, and as great an averfion from the 
blacks, whom they contider as an inferior race of beings, 
“ They are convinced of the right of intelle&t to exert con- 
troul, They are grateful to the moft punétilious honour, but 
like people who teel an obligation as an ‘indignity, aud who, 
being defied to an emulation of good offices, will to furpats in 
them.” It is certain that Mr, Bs propofal would tend moft 
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powerfully to civilize the natives of South America, ard 
furely both humanity and found policy dittate the propriety 
ot fome fuch meafures. The Caribbees, he lays, “ have, in 
fome inftances, devoured their flain in battle.” Our antipa- 
thy to the ufe of human fiefh he confiders to arife from “ a 
principle of our nature, that feems to be averfe to devouring 
what has been an object of affeétion.” The dog, the cat, 
and the horfe, the domettic companions of man, are not 
eaten, becaule, fays he, they produce in us feelings nearly 
allied to aflection. Cannibalifm exifts only in ihe motft fa- 
vage and ferocious nations. The author adds, that, when a 
boy, he could not have eaten the rabbit which he had himfelf 
tended. In thefe refleClions he difcovers a more benevolent 
heart than a profound philofophy. He then defcribes the 
extraordinary attachment of the Indians to their friends at 
“ the feaft of the dead, or the fea{t of fouls,” in collecting 
from great diftances all the dead bodies which have been 
buried in their country fince the Jaft feaft, and piling them 
all together, fome as dry bones, others putrid, &c. to which 
they invite the neighbouring people. When an [ndian mar- 
ries, he is perfectly indifferent about the virginity of his wite ; 
but after marriage he expects the utmoft fidelity, and ad lulte- 
ry is very uncommon, Notwithftanding this firiking g proof of 
the natura! courfe of nature, the author raifes a dovbta rbout 
polygamy. We were much better pleafed with his account of 
the cofiee fhrub, which is a beautiful evergreen, ufually rifing 
nine or ten feet high, with a fmooth grey ftem five or fix 
inches iu diameter, the leaves relembling thofe of the b ty 
tree, and ihe Gowers thofe of the jeffamin. When the fra- 
grant white bloffoms fall, they are fucceeded by a forall fruit 
which becomes red as it ripens, and yields the two feeds or 
kernels called cofice, ‘The fruit is gathered by fhaking the 
tree over mats, where it is dried, and the bufks feps rated by a 
wooden roller. The fingular appointment (and ma!epractices) 
of a governor of Berbice, on our refumplon of that fettle- 
ment after the recommencement of hoftilities, deferves public 


attention. 


‘ Information having reached England that the colonies were 
agin in the pofieflion of the Britith, it appeared as if the fates de- 
termined Mr. Van Batenburg to be a governor; for he, though a 
Dutchman, was appointed governor o f Berbice, an Englith colony ! if 
Being provided with powers from the court of S: . James, and a com- 
m'fhon under his Majefiy’s fign manval, he arrived in Berbice, and 
difplaced Lieut.-Col. Nicholfon, who was appointed for the interim 
by the commanders of the expedition to whom the colonies furren- 
dered. By the laws of Great Britain, no foreigner can be placed in 
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any oftenfible place under government, or appointed governor of any 
colony, ifland, place, or any of its dependencies: this was a ftretch, 
however, of the Addingtonian power, which was alfo put in force at 
Demerary, by fending Mr. Beaujon there, another foreigner, as 
governor.” 


This governor exceeded his powers, deprived the colonifts 
of their rights, made new laws of his own accord without 
the advice of the court, mifapplied the drozts of the crown, 
converted the labour of the colony negroes to individual ad- 
vantage, and left the colony bufinefs and fortifications to go 
toruin. For this conduct a very ftrong memorial was pre- 
fented to his Majefty, but the iffue is not ftated. 

Mr. Bolingbroke gives an amufing fketch of the natural 
hiftory of thefe colonies, in mifcellaneous defcriptions of 
their chief vegetable and animal produétions, which are 
equally numerous and curious. He thinks that the earthe 
quakes are occafioned by the inceflant thrufting up or eleva- 
tion of the land above the water. “ This conftant thooting 
upwards of the land,” he obferves, “ which is fo fenfible in the 
Weft Indies, has been little heeded by European mineralo- 
gifts.” The mineral produétions of Guyana are lets known, 
but he is convinced that lime might be found in the moun- 
tains, without having it to import from Europe, and he again 
very properly recommends the policy of fending naturalifts to 
explore the country. French ambition has found this plan 
fo advantageous, that it is certainly much more worthy of 
Englith humanity and love of fceience. Such a plan, too, de- 
ferves attention, when we acknowledge the truth, that 
* North America was loft, as much for want of opening a 
career of afcent to her native talent, as from any popular be- 
nefit that was to accrue by the affertion of independence.” 
Ambition not unfrequently calls forth talents, and it is the part 
of a wife government not to opprels but direct them. That 
Guyana is worthy of attention the author has fully proved, as 
upwards of fifteen millions of Englifh property are now em- 
ployed there, although the colonitts loft 1,135,000/ fterl. by 
the peace of Amiens! This misfortune was accompanied by 
a drought in 1803-4, which deftroyed the crop of plan- 
tains, the chief food of the negroes, and obliged them to 
import 37,000 barrels of flour, rice, and maize; neverthelefs, 
the planters are {till flourifhing. Inftead, however, of our 
taking poffefiion of the French province of Cayenne, we hope 
it isnow under the dominion of their Portuguefe Majefties. 
It is eftimated to be 550 miles long, and 240 broad, of courfe 
much larger than Portugal. We are far from agreeing in- 
deed with the author in his recommendation of thefe colo- 
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nies in preference to the iflands; neither can we believe, that 
“ Curaflo (or Curagoa), Euftatia, Saba, St. Martin’s, Tortola, 
Tobago, Grenada, and St. Vincent, will be either partially 
or wholly forfaken ima few years.” Iflands are more falubrious 
than continents, and are naturally the nurferies of feamen, who 
are the foul of our maritime power. Merchants fhouid remem- 
ber that whatever tends to the fupport of our navy muft alfo 
he the beft fecurity for the profperity of their plantations. 

From the preceding extracts and remarks it will appear 
that this volume, although defective in fiatiftical details, con- 
tains much important, and, with the exceptions which we 
have noticed, ufeful information, conveyed in a relpectable 
fiyle, and deferying the attention of ail merchants, colonitis, 
legiflators, and poliicians. Lt would have added, indeed, very 
confiderably to its utility had it been accoinpanied with a good 
map of the colonies 
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An Abftraé of a Bill brought into the Houfe of Lords by the 
Earl of Moira, and now ‘pending there, intituled, An Aét 
for the Amendment of the Law of Debior and Creditor, and 
for the Punifhment of fraudulent Debtors. 8vo. Pp. 31. 
Is. Parfous. 1808. 


THE attention of this benevolent nobleman has been long 
directed to the evils refulting from the exilting laws relating 
to debtor and creditor ; and, indeed, it is impoilible for any 
man who has duly confidered the fubje@, and who is en- 
amoured of the rational freedom which the Britith confitu- 
tion confers and fecures, not te deplore the exittence of 
Jaws which cannot, by any fophiftry, be reconciled with the 
{pirit and the principles of that conftitution. Dear, juftly 
dear, is Britith liberty to every one who has tafted its tweeis 
in his own country, or who has appretiated the want of it in 
others; and in exact proportion as we value that liberty muft 
we reprobate the invafion of it, which is fanétioned by our 
laws of arreil tor debt. All that a creditor has a right, in 
juftice or in equity, to require of his debtor, is, that he will 
pay him if he can; or, if he cannot pay the total of his de- 
mand, that he will furrender to him the whole of bis property. 
But the law of arreft, converting debt, which is the fubject 
oniy of acivil action, into a crime (which, as fuch, ought to 
be profecuted criminally), allows a creditor to inflict the fe- 
vereft punifhment on his debtor, by committing him to pnfon 


So 
for an indefinite term. A man convicted of one of the greateft 
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crimes againfi fociety, bigamy, is frequently imprifoned 
only for fix months; nay, convicted fe/ons even are, not fel- 
dom, punifhed only with a few months’ imprifonment: and 
yet a debtor, whether from unavoidable misfortune, or from 
juvenile imprudence (for the law makes no diftinction), and 
utterly incapable of fatisfying his creditors, may be confined 
in priion for the whole term of his natural life. If this be 
not a punifhment, what is it? It is the allotted punifhment 
of criminals; and all the legal quibbles that can be ufed will 
be infufficient to give it any other character than that of a 
punifhment. And for what purpofe? Will it tend to procure 
futisfaction to the creditor? No: for, while it reduces the 
family of a debtor to the parifh, it deprives the debtor him- 
felt of every poflible means of exercifing his talents or his in- 
duttry for the purpofe of acquiring the ability to difcharge 
his debt. If, on the other hand, a debtor has the ability to 
pay, but not the inclination, will the laws of arreft compel 
him to pay? So far from it, that many unprincipled debtors 
have preterred to lavifh their money in prifon to the appro- 
priation of it to the payment of their juft debts. To fuch 
men, indeed, imprifonment may be faid to be no punifh- 
ment: whence it would follow, that debtors who are willing 
to pay, but not able, are punifhed; while thofe who are 
able, but not willing, are left unpunifhed; for that can: 
fcarcely be deemed a punifhment which is voluntarily fuf- 
tained, and the removal! of which depends entirely upon the 
will of the perfon who fuftains it. 

It is perfe&ily evident, then, that the laws of arreft, as 
they now fiand, are alike unfavourable to debtor and credi- 
tor; that they are unjuft, in inflicting a punifhment where 
no crime has been committed; impolitic, in depriving the 
country of a number of hands which might be ufefully em- 
ployed in its fervice; unconititutional, in fanctioning an un- 
neceflary invafion of the liberty of the fubje&&; and unchrif- 
tianlike, in affording gratification to revenge, by the facrifice 
of the duties of charity, mercy, and forbearance, which 
Chriftianity enjoins. 

In afcribing this laft odious quality to thefe laws, we have 
particularly in view that law which is known by the name of 
The Lords’ Act, paiied in the reign of Charles the Second, 
and improved and extended in the prefent reign. It is well 
known that this law enables every wan who is imprifoned for 
a fum not exceeding 200/ (afterwards extended by Lord 
Ellenborough, we believe, to 400/), on furrendering all his 
property to his creditors, and on obferying certain conditions 
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prefcribed in the aét, to claim his difcharge; unlefs—and here 
follows the unchriftian {pirit of the law—unle/s the creditor 
fhall prefer keeping him in prifon at the expence of fourpence 
aday!!! Foreigners, when they hear the boafted freedom 
of Britons fo loadly talked of, will not be brought to believe 
that the law itfelf has fixed the value of Britifh liberty at 
two fhillings and fourpence a week! This law is a difgrace 
to the ftatute book, a libel on the conftitution, and an infult 
to the nation. The legiflature firft admits the impolicy, if 
nat the injuftice, of keeping men in prifon who are unable to 
pay their debts, and afterwards prefcribes the terms on which 
that impolitic or unjuft aét may be continued, ad infinitum ! 
Is this the wifdom, or the caprice, of legiflation? 

We fhould be truly glad to learn, alio, on what principle 
it is that a man who owes 200/ or 4001 is entitled to his dif- 
charge, on the furrender of his property, while one who owes 
a larger fum is precluded from the enjoyment of that pri- 
vilege? Will it be contended, that a man who owes a large 
fum is more culpable, ipfo fa&io, than one who owes a {mall 
one? Muft not the culpability of the aét (where there is no- 
thing fraudulent in it) be decided by the relative fituation and 
circumfiances of the debtor? And is it not very poflible, 
aye, and probable too, that the fmall debt may be marked by 
circumitances of a more fufpicious nature than thofe which 
diftingmifh the large one? Befides, if the principle be good, 
it ought to be general in its application: it will apply equall:; 
to a debt of two as to a debt of two thoufand pounds. 

The Romans, it is true, fold the perfons of their debtors ; 
but, thank Heaven! we are not Romans: we do not look for 
liberty in the licentioufnefs of the Saturnalia, nor do we re- 
gard fuicide as an act of heroifm. We are Chriftians and 
Britons; and in both characters we feel an invincible repug- 
nance to our laws of arrett for debt. 

Asto Lord Moira’s bill, as far as we can judge from the 
copious abfiract before us, il was infinitely more. favourable 
to creditors than the exifting laws, while it was more juft, 
equitable, and politic. [t was founded on the wife principle 
of the ceffio bonorum,—the obligation to a debtor to furrender 
the whole-of bis property to his creditors. It offered the creditor 
the means of fatisfying his claims as far us the debtor’s pro- 
perty could go, but deprived him of the opportunity of grati- 
fying his revenge by the protracted imprifonment of his 
debtor. If it be at ail objectionable, indeed, it is for its ex- 
treme feverity in fome of its provilions to debtors. We allude 
particularly to two claufes; one of which fubjects all the fu- 
ture acquired property of the debtor to his former debts, there- 
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by placing him in a worfe filuation than a bankrupt, and 
tending in a great degree to give a check to induftry ; and 
the other is that by which the man who has taken the benefit 
of the act, and afterwards incurs debts without apprizing bis 
new creditors of that fact, is rendered guilty of a mifdemean- 
our, fubject to an indictment, and to be punifhed, on con- 
viction, with the pillory, or publicly whipped, or fined and 
imprifoned, or trauf{ported for a term not exceeding feven years. 
This clante, indeed, is worfe even than the provifion of the 
Lords’ Act, which fixes a price on the liberty of a Britifh fub- 
ject! The punifthment is moft fthamefully difproportioned to 
the offence; and we are convinced, from the known genero- 
{ity and benevolence of Lord Moira’s difpofition, that he 
never would have admitted fuch a claute into his bill, if he 
iad aot been in a mauner forced to it, by the perfuafion that, 
without it, he never fhould be able to carry bis point. 

As it was, however, “the bi!l was oppofed, and, we are forry 
to fay, tuccefstfully too. Lord Ellenborough ftrongly refifted 
it; and he urged, according to the newfpapers, as a fufficient 
reaton for rejecting it, that he had often heard of cruel debtors, 
but had never feen a cruel creditor. Now, we cannot pofli- 
bly fee what opportunity his lordthip has of judging of either. 
When an action of debt is brought before him, it is not his 
province to enquire into the motive of the perfon who brings 
it; he has nothing to do with the conduct of the creditor; all 
he has to confider, is, whether the debt be legal or illegal, 
proved or dijproved. Aud there was nota Peerin the Houfe 
who was not as competent a judge of the fubject as the Lord 
Chief Juftice of the King’s Bench. _It ts a fybject involving 
no intricate queftion of law, but broad confiderations of jufl- 
tice and policy, upon which, in our eftimation, a Law Lord 
is lets qualified to decide than any other Peer. The habits 
of a practical lawyer are not calculated to enlarge his notions 
of equity, or to improve his principles of policy. 
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IT is with pleafure we find fuch a pamphlet as the prefent 
coming from- America, as itis an unequivocal proof that there 
are both talents and good fenfe in that country, although the 
government and the vociferous multitude have neither. Lt is 
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a difpaffionate, comprehenfive, and logical, inveftigation of 
the grounds of difpute between the two countries, and ad- 
dreffed by the author to his “ Fellow-citizens, the Farmers, 
Merchants, and Mechanics, of New England.” The af- 
fair of the Chefapeake is now quieted, yet we are curious 
to hear how an American can explain Mr. Jefferfon’s 
proclamations, and to fee the barefaced tricks of American 
fiatefinen. 


*“€ When the public called upon the Government for the evidence of 
the citizenfhip of thefe deferters, the Prefident, it is prefomed, called 
on the inferior officers, on whofe report he bad made the declaration ; 
and ¢hey, in order to cover their errors, inflead of furnifhing the evi- 
dence of the citizenflip of the deferters from the Halifax, who were 
demanded, gave the documents in relation to the deferters from the 
Melampus, who were not demanded, but who being found among the 
crew of the Chefapeake, were taken out. Thefe documents were 
publified and applied to fupport the proclamation, and to prove that 
the Britith officers made an attack for the recovery of native Ameri- 
cans, This is now known to be falfe.” 


After inveftigating the whole of this tranfaétion on abfiract 
ra and expofing the ojii/e artifices and evafions of 
us own government, he proves from Burlamaque, Vattel, 
Grotius, and Puffendortf, that England has an andeniable 


right to claim her fubjects wherever found, and inftauces it 
in the practice of the French. 


“ Admiral Willaumez,” he obferves, in OGober 1806, “ met with 
an American brig at fea ; he found in her four deferters, who had ef- 
caped from the Valeureule frigate, Not content with taking them out, 
he writes a lette:* in a moft adignant firain, to his Minitter at our 
Court, and defires bins to demand latisfaetion for this mi/fconducd ;— 
not for the mifcondu& of one of our public officers, in enlifting his 
men and refuling to deliver them when demanded, but for the mifcon- 
duét of a private citizen, in daring to employ men, who had been 
once in the fervice of his Imperial Majefy. This cafe, though an 
extravegant one, and partaking of the character of French domina- 
tionyis ftrong evidence of the general undecftanding of military men, 
that ‘ deferters from public fervice cannot be harboured.’ ” 





“+ * | have jutt apprebended four feamen, deferters from the 
Valeureufe frigate, which‘I found on board an American brig, where 
they had engaged at feventeen dollars per month, Now, Sir, if you 

can fucceed in making the American government pay down a com- 
penfation for this mifeonduc, in feducing thus our feamen, you will 
punith it by making it {martin that point in which it feels mott, viz. 
its avarice In money, aud with fo much the more juftice : thofe peo- 
ple’ (meaning the American merchants) £ have for three years paft 
heen continually injuring our marine by feducing our beft feamen 
from us.’ ” 
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The author then notices “ the deep-rooted and cultivated 
antipathy to Great Britain, and an habitual dread, as well as 
fincere partiality to France,” and coutratts the conduct of 
thefe two countries to the United States. “ 4 refpeét to our 
territorial rights alone prevented the Britifh from retaking 
their criminals by freth purfuit. A refpeét to ourfelves, and 
to the obligations [never thought of by Americans in genera] 
of an impartial neutrality, required that we fhould render 
them that jujftice which their refpe& for us prevented them 
from doing for themfelves.” The hafty congratulation of his 
American to his Dutch majefty is ftigmatized as it ought to 
be. The condu& of the Hon, Admiral Berkeley is thus de- 
fended ; but we fhould wifh to know how the men here men- 
tioned are fupported at prelent? 

“That Admiral Berkciey had reafon to apprehend a total de- 
ftruction of the Britith fquadron on our coafts, the following faéts 
feem to eftablith :—1ft, It is alledged that defertion had become fo 
frequent that the Britith fquadron had loft nearly an hundred men, 
between March and June, and great rewards had been offered at 
Halifax, by the Province, for the apprehenfion of thefe deferters, 
2dly, Although Captain Barron gave fuch wretched protection to 
the deluded men who entered on board his fhip, till the example 
was fo contagious, that immediately after three men deferted, landed 
near Hampton, and were jecrefed by our inhabitants. Nineteen 
Britifh feamen rofe upon a Britith cutter, and brought ber into the 
Delaware, where they landed, were protected, and have not been 
delivered up ; on the contrary, our newfpapers congratulated ‘ thefe 
much injured and high /pirited men’ on their fuccefs, Six men ran 
away with a boat of the Columbine, at New York—and [ix more 
landed at New-York, from the Jafon, and are all concealed in our 
country:—and lafily, fixty-five failors rofe upon their officers, in 
the Jafon, with the intent of efeaping to our friendly fhores—and 
they would have fucceeded, had it net been for the timely and. 
fpirited interference of their officers. This frigate has fince ar- 
rived at Halifax, with fifty of her crew in irons, fo that her cruife 
againft her lawful enemy was defeated. Con any one deny, after 
thefe examples, that the cafe was /o extreme as to juttify an officer in 
reforting to force, after every other means had failed ?” 


As war with America is not yet impoflible, we fhall ex- 
tract this able writer’s remarks on the military refources and 
prowels of the United States, and of their ability to capture 
the Britifh-American provinces. 

“Ido not fay that this achivement is impoffible ; but | am furpvif- 
ed that our public writers fhould be fo little fparing of our feelings, 
as to recal thofe two fcenes of our nisfortune.—The plains of Abra- 
ham, and the Ifthmus of Pencbfcot, exhibit no honourable monu- 
ments of either our power or condud. 

“* But perhaps we might have better fuccefs in another attempt ; 
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perhaps with the lofs of twenty thoufand men, and the expenfe of 
fifty millions of dollars, we might take and garrifon thofe provinces, 
with the exception of the city of Quebec: that city we probably 
could not take. Suppofe us, then, in quiet poffeflion of thefe pro- 
vinces; of what benefit will they be to us, or what injury the lols of 
them to our enemy? To her they have been a conttant fource of 
expenfe. To us the one would add a mals of population hottie to us 
in feelings, language, manners, religion ; and attached, fincerely and 
irrecoverably fo, to the nation whofe power and afcendancy we have 
the highefi reafon to dread.” 

“ Fifty thoufand Canadians, difciplined by French veteran ofiteers, 
after effecting a jundion with 50,000 Louifianians, who are equally 
French) in character and feelings, would become very uncomtoriable 
neighbours to the United States. 

‘** Nova Scotia does not offer a more tempting prize. A country, 
poor, miferable, producing no ftaple arucle, populated by men em- 
bittered againft us by a thoufand recolledions, and whe, probably, 
in half a century, will not have forgotten their deep-rooted preju- 
dices againft us and our fyftem of government. We cannot, more- 
over, retain Halifax without a fuperior naval force.” 

“Tt is poffitle that fome weak minds may really believe that our 
revenue is a war rejource, end that it jufiifies our holding a bullying 
Janguage to Great Britain. For the information of fuch men, we 
fhail ttate this point briefly. Our revenue im time of peace is ten 
millions of dellars, of which nine-tenths are derived from impofis 
on merchandize. This revenue, if it could continue, is but one-ie- 
venteenth part of that of our propofed enemy, und would be wholly 
inadequate to war operations. Four millions of it are pledged to 
pay the intereft of the national debt, which if we fail to do, not a 
cent will ever be obtained by loans or otherwife. The remaining fix 
millions would defray the expences of a war about three mouths an- 
nually, For. the remaining nine months, each year, we muti feek 
other means, and incur anew debt. But asit is admitted by Mr. 
Jefferfon’s paper, that our commerce will be deftroyed, our revenue, 
founded folely on that commerce, wi!] fall with it. 

‘¢ Two refources which our prefent rulers bave rendered as unpo- 
pular astheir talents would permit, muft then be reforted to—-/uans 
and taxes. Paft experience has rendered the monied intere{t too 
wife to advance their money without the pledge of new faxes ; and even 
with fuch a pledye, an adminiftration which has avowed its hoitlity to 
public faith, and the individuals of which openly propefed to cheat 
the public creditors, before they came into power, can with a very ill 
grace propofe to borrow, or expect to be believed, when they promije 
to pay.” 

“‘ But we are to diftrefs our enemy by reforting to the old dif- 
graceful fyflem of confifcating debts. Mr, Jefferfon bas ratified a 
convention on this fubjeét, and paid Great Britain three millions of 
dollars on eccount of thefe futpended debts, Laftly, we are to ftarve 
her Welt India colonies.—It is really aftonifhing, that men will be fo 
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blinded by their hatred to Great Britain, as to urge and appear to 
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believe fuch abfurd notions. Why did they not ftarve during the re- 
volutionary war? Nova Scotia then fupplied them with little or no- 
thing ; the can now fupply them with nearly all they want. They 
do not take our beef and pork in peace, they are fo dainty; and yet 
we talk of ftarvingthem! But if they could fupport a war of eight 
years, when Nova Scotia was a young uncultivated country, when 
our privateers fwarmed in thefe feas, and the ocean was covered with 
the fleets of France, Spain, and Holland, how much eafier will it be 
to fuftain a war, when the provifion veffels of England can navigate in 
perfect fafety, having no one to make them afraid ?” 

‘The farmer will furrender his cattle to the tax gatherer; the 
mechanic will be obliged to hang up his rufty tools; and the children 
of our indufirious fifhermen will demand their bread in vain, This is 
not the picture of a fourth of July orator—it is fober reality. The 
National Intelligencer [ Mr. Jefferfon’s gazette], with the fang froid of 
a true philofopher, configns to beggary 250,000 merchants. He 
admits ‘that commerce will be deftroyed by a war, and in its fall 
will crufh its immediate dependents ;’ but he infults the underftand- 
ings of us New England farmers, by infinuating that all the other 
claffes of fociety will efcape its effe@s, Who are to employ and give 
bread to the 300,000 mechanics in our feaport towns, after the mer- 
chants are beggared ? Who are to pay the banks when all the pro- 
perty of their debtors is annihilated by war? When the banks ftop 
their dividends, and lofe part of their capitals, what will become of 
the widows and orphans who have depolited their little modicum in 
thefe public inftitutions? When the fmall country banks fail, who 
will indemnify the farmers who hold their bills? What will become 
of the country traders, and the farmers, who owe them, when the 
creditors of the beggared merchants call upon them for immediate 
payment ?” 

‘* Let us fuppofe our enemy, Great Britain, proftrate at the feet of 
the allied powers—would our fituation be ameliorated? Should we 
be confidered as principles, or, like the other allies, as humble vaflals 
in the train of the victor? Rome too had her allies, but was their 
fituation lefs dependant than thofe of the vanquifhed? Grant all 
that is afumed, that Britain is the tyrant of the ocean—will the man 
who fubjugated the brave and inoffending Swifs, who annihilated the 
republic of Italy to place a diadem on his own brow, who compelled 
the ftubborn Dutchman, our friend and ally, to receive a mafter, 
after one hundred years of unexampled refifiance to oppreflion—who 
has left not one fhred of liberty or independence through the vaft, po- 
pulous, and powerful regions over which his victorious arms have ex- 
tended, be delicately or fcrupuloufly regardful-of the maritime rights 
of nations? Having conquered the continent of Europe, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ All I want are commerce, colonies, and fhips.’ Can any 
virtuous and high-minded freeman of our country believe, that in 
procuring the gratification of th¢e/e wants, he will be more fcrupulous 
or tender of the rights of other nations, than he has been in attaining 
the vaftand immeafurable power which he now pofleffes ?” 
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‘* ] have always been apprehenfive, that the marked partiality 
dread of France, and the deep-rooted hoftility to Great Britain, 
which they have invariably difcovered, would lead to unpleafant 
confequences. It is well known, to all men who have noticed the 
courfe of our political hiftory, that the perfons now adminiftering 
the government of the United States have avowed, both before and 
fince they came into power, a fettled oppofition to Great Britain,” 
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The Hiftoric Gallery of Portraits and Paintings; or Biographical 
[and Critical] Review [of Painting and Sculpture] ; ; contaming @ 
brief Account of the Lives of the moft celebrated Men in every Age 
and Country ; and graphic Imitations of the finejt Specimens of the 
Arts, ancient and modern, With Remarks, critical and explanatory. 
Vol. I, with 72 plates, about 309 pages. Svo. Il 4s. Vernor, 
&c. 1807. 


BIOGRAPHY has always been confidered the moft agreeable and 
the moft unexceptionably ufeful of all the ftudies waich have en- 
gaged the attention of man. It unfolds the operations of mind, and 
difplays thofe analogies which at once unite and characlerize the 
fpecies. It is not alone fufficient, however, that we thould be fami- 
Jiar with the hiftorical events in the lives of illuftrious men ; we with 
alfo to have an idea of their external appearance, their phyfiognomy, 
the general traits of their countenance, the caft of their eyes, and 
the fignificant outline of their lips. From thefe we draw conclufions 
wholly independent of the public reprefentations of the characters 
before us; here our fympathies are aroufed; all.our reminifcences 
and affociated emotions called forth into immediate action, the pre- 
dominant feature in the character eagerly contemplated, and our de- 
cifions are rapid and juft in proportion to the extent of our obferva- 
tion, the vivacity of the affociating faculty, and the acutenefs of our 
fenfibility. It is therefore evident, that the depth of our knowledge 
and the foundnefs of our judgment of human nature depend not a lit- 
tle, on the extent and the variety of our obfervation of the men and 
manners of different countries. As this can only be attained bya 
few, books of biography, illuftrated with tolerably accurate portraits, 
are the only fublitiutes for perfonal obfervation, Their intereft and 
utility are univerfally acknowledged; and, perhaps, all their advan- 
tages have never been more bappily blended than in the volume be- 
fore us, which contains forty-feven biographical memoirs, with out- 
line portraits, neatly executed, viz. of Alexander the Great, Alci- 
biades, d'Alembert, Archimedes, Chevalier Bayard, Barbarofia, 
Beaumarchais, Sir C. Borromeo, M. J. Brutus, Charles XII of 
Sweden, Earl of Chatham, Catherine I], Chriflina of Sweden, 
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Clement XIV, Dante, Demofthenes, Democritus, Mademoifelle Du- 
mefnil, Rrafmus, Francis 1, Franklin, Frederick the Great, Guiiavus 
Adolphus, Guftavus III, Gluck, Haller, Henry IV of France, Inigo 
Jones. Julian the Apoftate, Leo X, St. Leo, Machiavelli, Mahomet 
II, Madam Maintenon, Mazaniello, Newton, Petrarch, Peter the 
Great, Raynel, J. J. Rouffeau, De Ruyter, Rubens, Madam Sevigné, 
Titian, Themiftocles, Van Swieten, and Cardinal Ximenes. As the 
fate of Sweden now interefts every true friend to liberty and indepen- 
dence, we fhall extract the fketch of the Life of the ill-fated Guf- 
tavus ILI, the father of the prefent worthy fovereign of that king 
dom. 

“ Guftavus III, King of Sweden, the fon of Adolphus Frederick 
and Louifa Ulrica, fifter of Frederick, King of Pruffia, was born 
the 24th of January, 1746. He was educated under Count Teffin, 
whofe leuers to his pupil have been much extolled. ‘Thus qualified, 
and thus inflruéted, Guftavus began his illuftrious career with great 
advantages. In 1771 he fucceeded his father, and on his acceffion 
tu the throne, refolved to liberate himfelf from the yoke to which his 
predecefiors had fubmitted, and which had been alternately impofed 
en them by the Court of Rutlia, and the Senate of Stockholm. He 
confided his proje& to the Count de Vergennes, then minifter of 
France; directed Counts Schiffer and Salza to obtain the confent of 
the military ; affembled his guards, and took poffeffion of all the pofts; 
fummoned the Diet, whom he reproached for their ufurpation and 
tyranny, and read to them his plan of a conftitution, to which they 
were compelled to fubmit. He then hattened to apprize the Em- 
prefs of the revolution he had effected in his ftates, which, at the 
time, fhe appeared to approve, Guftavus having thus, without 
bloodihed, produced a change fo confonant with bis defires, pro- 
moted the officers who had feconded him, and difiributed medals 
among the citizens. In 1783 he made a tour into France and Italy; 
but fearcely was he returned to his dominions when he difcovered 
that tome Ruffian emiflaries were preparing an infurreétion in Fin- 
land. He haftened to put himfelf in a pofture of defence, and, ob- 
taining fubfidies from Ruffia and Turkey, ttormed the fortrefs of 
Frederickfham, where he captured and detiroyed a number of veffels. 
He then made an attack on Revel ; but, notwithfanding the affiftance 
which he received from the talents and bravery of fome Britith of- 
ficers, who were then in his fervice, and the heroic valour he him- 
felf difplayed, his fleet was defeated the 17th July, 1788.  Dif- 
couraged by other unfortunate battles, and menaced on every fide, he 
fucceeded at length in raifing the ficge of Gottenburg ; and the treaty 
of Varila delivered him from a war, the confequences of which could 
not but be fatal to him. 

** At this period he confented to command the combined-armies, 
afiembled for the purpofe of reducing France, which gave rife to 
conliderable difcontent among his people. The Swedes beheld in 
this project a probable watte of blood and treafure, in a caufe in 
which they were not interefled. They conlidered the king as acting un- 
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der the influence of an infidious court, and beheld, with abhorrence, 
his fiandard raifed in dcfence of defpotifm, and to crufh the rifling li- 
berties of a foreign fiate. But long previous to that period, much dif- 
affection prevailed in Sweden, In the diet of 1778, the king attempted 
to re-eftablith the ancient claffes among the nobles; fuch as the high 
nobility, the equeftrian order, and the gentry, conceiving that, by fe- 
curing the majority of votes, he would be enabled to carry all his 
meafures. In this defign, however, he met, from all ranks of per- 
fons, the moti decided oppofition; and provoked a motion, by M. 
Humelkein, to afcertain and limit the royal prerogative, which ter- 
minated the diet. That of 1786 was equally inimical to the views 
of Guftavus. “ His propofitions were in general rejeéted, and to ob- 
tain one falutary point, the eftablifhment of granaries, he was coms 
pelled to relinquifh a prerogative which had been for many years at- 
tached to the crown, that of deciding on any queftion when the or- 
ders of the fenate thould be divided, This dict alfo broke up with 
unequivocal marks of diffention between the members and the king. 
The refractory conduct of thofe who fwayed the higheft offices in the 
kingdom rendered the king averfe to the aflembling the ftates. But the 
revolt of the army at Frederickftadt, and the want of fupplies, made 
it neceflary, in the year 1789, to convoke the diet. In this the male- 
contents feemed to increafe; but fome popular laws being paffed, the 
inferior otders of the citizens fupported the king again(t the nobles, 
many of whom he imprifoned ; and though, on carrying his fup- 
plies, he confented to their releafe, his apparently arbitrary or rather 
decifive conduct was extremely obnoxious to the majority of the 
people. . 
‘Convinced now of his unpopularity, and apprehenfive of fome 
explofion, the king had the policy, in the year 1792, to order the 
ftates to mect at Geffle, a folitary fituation on the gulph of Bothnia, 
inflead of the capital. This prevented the diffatisfaction whch his 
conduét had excited from burfting into a flame, but the fword of 
faction impended over his head. The populace, as well as the nobles, 
reprobated the war again France. ‘The country had not only fuf- 
fered in its population, but its finances were deranged by war: pri- 
vate animofities co-operating with public grievances, matured a for- 
midable confpiracy, framed by the nobles, whofe dangerous privileges 
he had reftrained; and three of them propofed to draw lots for the 
barbarous office of affaffinating him. ‘The chance fell on Ankar- 
ftroem, who, while the king was attending a bal] in the evening of the 
15th April, 1792, difcharged the contents of a piftol in his fide, of 
which wound he died on the 29ih of the fame month. It is ftated 
that the king was apprized of his danger by an anonymous letter; 
but, confcious of the general reétitude of his-own conduét, and flat- 
tering-himfelf, on bis return to Stockholm, that his addrefs and affa- 
bility would diffipate the chagrin he had occafioned at the diet at 
Geffle, he went to'the mafquerade, and mingling, without appreben- 
fion, among the crowd, received the fatal wound. Some days before 
his deceafe he fudlered the greateft torture, but bore it with uncommon 
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firmnefs, He recommended his fon, a youth of 14, not to undertake 
any diftant expeditions; and appointed his brother, the Duke of 
Sundermania, regent of the kingdom. When he felt-the laft pangs 
of death approach, he defired to be moved towards a window, be- 
{towed an affectionate look on his people, received the facrament, and 
expired. 

“« Thus fell, by the murderous hand of Treafon, Guftavus IH, @ 
virtuous and noble prince, of high ambition, but of confiderable ta- 
lenis and valour. He pofieffed a pleafing addrefs, an agreeable per- 
fon, an even temper, anda mind fraught with the chivalry of former 
times. He protected juftice, animated commerce, and patronized 
the arts. He fpoke feveral languages, and even wrote them with 
elegance. In his bours of leifure he cultivated literature. His let- 
ters, his fpeeches, and fome theatrical pieces, have been collected 
and publithed.” 

This volume, befides the biographical memoirs, contains twenty- 
three elegant outlined defigns, in painting and fculpture, by Cara- 
vaggio, David, Guerin, Gauflier, Jouvenet, Monfiau, Pouffin, Ra- 
phael, Regnault, Rubens, P. Veronefe, Clodion, Cartelier, Gois, 
Juhan, and Vandyck. To painters, and all perfons who with to 
know what are the general character and fubjeéts of the works of the 

. great matiers, this Hiftoric Gallery will be equally acceptable and in- 
terefting. It embraces all the chef-d’auvres of ancient and modern 
art; colleéts into a narrow compafs accurate views of all the illuftri- 
ous lives and adtions in the annals of the world; prefents us with an 
epitome of man; and furnifhes the mind with fuch diverfe and con- 
genial images, as cannot fail to infpire tafte, excite reflection, and 
induce habits of amenity the moft advantageous to focial exiftence. 
The biographical memoirs are drawn up with great neatnefs and 
perfpicuity, always keeping in view the man, and happily preferving 
that neceflary diltinétion between matters of political hiftory and per- 
fonal biography. 

This work is alfo publifhed in monthly Numbers, containing twelve 
plates, fix portraits, and fix paintings, in 8vo and 4to, at 4s and 7s 
each Number, and is at once the cheapeft and mofi entertaining work 

of the kind that has hitherto appeared. 





Aitiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, contuining a Series of elegant 
Views of the moft interefting Objects of Curiofity in Great Britain, 
acconipanied with letter-pre/s De/criptions, Vol. Il. 12mo, with 
50 plates. 15s. Clarke. 


SL 


IN our laft we reviewed the firft volume of this elegant and in- 
terefiing little work, It fhould feem as if public approbation had had 
its effect on the artifts, Mefirs. Storer and Greig, in ftimulating them 
to render their labours ftill more pleafing, by fele¢ting curious and 
novel fubjects, and by executing the engraving in a fuperior ftyle. 
Among thefe muft* be ranked the “ancient fculptures in Higham 
Ferrers Church, Northamptonthire.” But the moft original, and we 
believe unique, defign in this work, is e ‘ baffo relievo on a Roman 
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brick at Cambridge,” “ Mr. Brayley,” obferves the authors, ‘“ whofe 
talent for refearches of this nature is too well known to need any 
eulogium from us, has obligingly communicated the fubjoined re- 
marks upon this curious antique : 

* The Roman city or fation, at Cambridge, flood on the north-weft 
fide of the river Cam, and occupied about thirty acres of ground 
of an irregular figure. ‘The ramparts are yet difcoverable in feveral 
places, but the furrounding ditches are almoft obliterated, except- 
ing at the northern extremity, where they fkirt the baftions made in 
Cromwell's time. ‘That part of the Roman agger, which is included 
in the garden of Magdalen College, is in very exceilent prefervation, 
and has been converted into a fine terrace for the exercii” of the 
fellows, The county gaol, which ftands upon the tite of the Nor- 
man cafile, the two churches of St. Giles and St. Peter, and moft 
of the buildings that form the north-weft corner of ihe prefent town, 
are included within the {pace occupied by the ancient works, Nu- 
merous Roman Coins, rings, pater, urns, &c. have. been dug up 
here; and, according to the tradition which accompanies the fubject 
of this article, the Roman brick, that alfo muft have been met with 
within this tiation; for it is itated to have been found among the 
ruins of a temple dedicated to Diana, on the foundations of which 
the prefent church of St. Peter is fuppefed to have been erected. 
The biick itfelf, which is fix inches loag and four wide, is at this 
time incorporated in the wall of a dwelling-houfe oppofite to the 
north file of the church, and it occupies a central polition over the 
parlour window, ‘The figures are railed between a quarter and halt 
an inch, and have been furrounded by a projecting border, now moftly 
chipped or broken off, as may be feen by the engraving. The two 
men who form the middle figures of the group, and who are bound to- 
gether with thongs, are evidently Brity/h captives, wearing the Scotch 
bonnet on their heads, the Scotca plaid on their bodies, and the 
Scotch philibeg for breeches. Thofe (two) who have them in cuftody 
are as evidently Roman Joldiers, acting in a military capacity, aud 
leading the unfortunate captives either to executon or to prifon. 
- This is ftrikingly marked by the two foremofi figures, the attitude of 
the Roman being expretlive of the exertion of a ftrong degree of 
mufcular force: whilft that of the prifoner, whom he is dragging 
along, exhibits a tardy and reluctant gait, mingled with an attempt ta 
excite pity or commiferation, the palms of his hands being both ex- 
panded. 

“In Horfley’s ‘* Britannia Romana,’ Scotland, No. III, is an en- 
graving of a ttone, repretenting three captives, all with their hands 
bound bebind them, two with the Scotch dirk, and the third with the 
very bonnet which is fo decidedly exhibited on the beads of the cap- 
tives in the bafo relievo. Yet this fculpture is fo very faint, and fo 
very uncircumiiantial, that though it has hitherto been confidered 
as a valuable illutiration of Brityh weanons and Brith drefes, from 
the hands of the Romans, it mult now be regarded as infinitely in- 
ferior to the reprefentation before us. Befides its extreme rudenefs, 
it has not the leaft intimation of the plaided drapery of the Britons, 
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which is fo particularly obfervable in the Roman brick, and which is 
fy particularly noticed by Dion Caffius, when he {peaks of Boadicea’s 
drefs on the memorable day when fhe harangued the confede- 
ate tribes. ‘ She wore,’ he fays, ‘ rapaomacy, a robe marked 
with various colours.’ It can hardly be athrmed, however, that the 
plaided drapery formed a diftinétive feature of the Britith drefs, as 
flained garments are mentioned by different writers as being in ule 
among the Gauls and other barbarous nations.” 

The views of Tewkefbury Abbey and Cloifters, Gloucefterthire; 
of Taviftock Abbey and Ordulph’s tomb and farcophagus, Devon- 
shire; and of the interior of the Chapel, Linculden College, Dumfrie- 
fhire, muft excite the emotions of {ublimity and beauty even in the 
commoneft obferver. The engraving alfo does credit to the progref- 
five improvement in the fine arts, and merits that public approba- 
tion it has received. 


New Geographical Exercifes: by L. Vincent. Being a Set of Outline 
Maps, defigned for the Infiruction and Amujement of young Students 
wn Geography ; comprizing the Eajtern and Wefiern Hemi/pheres, Eu- 
rope, Afia, Africa, North and South America, Eaft and Ve Indies, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, on which are exhibited the principal 
Rivers, Lakes, Ifands, Capes, &c. &c., and all the new Di/coveries 
to the prefent Period. With Tables of Latitude and Longitude of the 
moft important Places throughout the World. TYuken from the latef 


afronomical Obfervations ; feparately and alphabetically arranged for 
the four different Quarters of the Globe ; and the mofi ujeful technical 
Terms ufed in Geography are explained and illujirated by neat En- 
gravings, given in the firt Map. 4to. 436d. Wigzell and Co., 
Mapfeliers, London. 1808. 


MR. Vincent’s plan is good, and very well calculated to convey a 
correct ‘knowledge of the relative fituation of countries to young 
minds, His exercifes comprize eleven maps, in which he, with a 
laudable propriety worthy of imitation, particularizes efpecially thofe 
quarters of the world fubject to Britain moft minutely. The maps 
are neatly engraven, and the outlines in general accurate. We ob- 
ferved that the ifland of Sardinia is rather large, and mifplaced, It 
will be found, however, very ufeful for fchools. 
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Inftructeur Frangois; mm French and Englijh, defigned for Schools c; 
both Sexes, and private Learners ; intended to fimplify, by a pro- 
grefive Series of eafy and familiar Leffuns, the Pronunciation, Spell- 
ing, Reading, and Conftruétion of the French Language. sy Wm, 
Keegan, Mafter of Manor Houle Academy, Kennington Lune, &c., 
l{mo. Pp. 155. 2s6d bound, Boofey. 1808. 
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MR. Keegan appears, by his judicious obfervations in the Preface 
to this Infru@or, to entertain good notions of the difficulties attend- 
ing the acquifition of the French language, efpecie'!ly the pronuncia- 
tion of it, and of the beft means of removing, or, at leaft, of fmooth- 
ing, them. It wiil therefore be eafily believed that he has produced 
@ book very well calculated for the promotion of that effential objeét. 


Commercial Arithmetic, or the Britifo Youth’s Companion; written 
with the Defign of facilitating the Progrefs of thofe who are intended 
Sor Trade and Commerce. By W. Butterman, Author of the Arith- 
metical, Commercial, and Mathematical Exercifes, Dialogues, 
&c. &c. 12mo. Pp. 267. Sheffield printed. Law, London. 


THIS is one of the moft fcientific, and moft extenfively ufeful 
books, on the important fubje& of Commercial Arithmetic, that has 
yet re our notice. It is a work in the compolition of which 
very great labour was requifite, in order to reduce it to that ftate of 
accuracy which, as far as our examination has extended, it difplays, 
in a degree feldom equalled, and never exceeded. The mi/vellanevus 
examples are very well defigned for exercifing the faculties of the mind ; 
and they are evidently feleéted with great judgment. No pains, in- 
deed, have been fpared by the intelligent and able author to fimp!ify 
the principles-of arithmetic, fo as to render the fludy more eafy, and 
more agreeable, to the youthful mind; and we have not a doubt that 
the fucceis of this publication has, in all refpects, anfwered, as it 
delerves to do, his moft fanguine expectations. 


4 Short Grammar of the Englifh Language, fimplified to the Capaci- 

ties of Children; with Remirks and appropriate Quefttons: al/o an 
Appendiz, &c. By John Hornfey, Author of “ An Introduction 
to Arithmetic,” &c. &c. A new Edition, correGed, and greatly: 
improved both in its Matter and Arrangement. 12mo, pp, 144. 
Rs bound. York printed. Longman and Co. London. 1808. 


OUR readers will find our opinion of the merits of this Grammar 
in our review for February 1806; and we are happy to obferve that 
the rapid circulation of the book’ (for this is the fifth edition) fuffici-. 
ently proves the concurrence of the public with the fentiments which 
we then expreiled. ‘The efiimable author has reviled it with care 
and attention, and has, confequently, rendered it fill more deferv- 
ing that patronage which all his productions fo eminently deferve. 


4A New Suftem of Englih Grammar, or Englifh fo illuftrated as to faci- 
litate the Acquifition of viher Languages, whether Ancient or Mo- 
dern; with an Appendix, containmg a complete Suftém of Parfing,. 
By R.S. Phullern, A.M., Mafter of Crypt Grammar School, Glo- 
celier. The jecond Edition, with Additions. 12mo, pp. 184, 
$s 6d bound. Glocelter printed: Walker, 192, Strand, Lon- 
don. 18085. 
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ON the ufe of Grammar for facilitating the acquifition of other 
languages, Mr. Phullern has judicioufy adopted the hint fupplied 
by Bifhop Lowth. He has completely fucceeded in an attempt of no 
fmall difficulty, and bas produced a fcientific work which does him 
honour as a man of learning, judgment, and talents. 

*¢ Emboldened by the opinions, encouraged by the judgment, of 
fome of the firft literary characters in the kingdom, the author feels 
more confidence in venturing his Second Edition; impreffed with 
the livelieft gratitude, that men, whole rank is fuperior to influence, 
and whofe judgment above the power of prejudice, have condefcend- 
ed to make a favourable decifion upon his attempt. 


‘¢ Hoc juvat et melli eft. 


‘* Thus encouraged, he has laboured to render this edition ftill 
more wortby of publie notice; in particular, by exhibiting a table of 
thofe vulgarifms and folecifms which tdo often fall from the lips even 
of the polite, and have inadvertently found their way into the writ- 
ings of fome of our beft authors: another teftim: . of the propriety 
of acquiring the fcience of grammar in the native language, and mak- 
ing it fubfervient to the attainment of others.” 

To correét the vulgarity of the polite world is, indeed, a moft ufe- 
ful work; and highly gratified are we in finding fo able a champion 
entering the lifts, in defence of the pure Englifh language, againft 
the corruptions of folly and the ignorance of fathion. 


Di&ionary of the Synonymous Words and Technical Terms in the Eng- 
life Language. By James Leflie. Pp. 196, 8vo. 6s. Cheyne, 
Kdinburgh ; Vernor and Co, London. 


‘* A GREAT book is a great evi!,” repeats the author after Ad- 
difon; and, were we not convinced that pedantry is one of the vices 
of the age, which has acquired more knowledge of words than of 
things, we fhould recommend this little Synonymous Didtionary, as 
very convenient for technical terms. Thus, if any boarding-fchool 
mifs wifhed at once to difplay her learning, and extort an ignorant 
permiffion from her mamma to go to the Opera, Mr. Leflie’s Dic- 
tionary will teach her to afk to go to the “ridotto!” Again; thould 
fome of our modeft dames of judicial notoriety be at a lofs how to 
charaterize the unfortunate hufband, if he is patient and long- 
fuffering he may be denominated “ cornigerous;” if occafionally 
watchful, ‘ cernigenous ;” and if wearing very broad antlers, “ pla- 
tycerotes!” Neverthelefs, Mr. Leflie’s work, although containing 
many words certainly not Englith, exhibits confiderable induftry and 
care, and is curious and valuable, as combining in a very {mall 
compaf, many ancient words, wiich fhould not be forgotten. 
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CHEMISTRY AND MEDICINE. 


Chemical Philofophy ; or the eftablifhed Bafes [Bifis] of Modern Che- 
mifiry. Intended to ferse as an elementary Work for the Study of that 
Science. By A. F. Fourcroy. Third Edition, enlarged. Tranj- 
lated from the French by WW. Defmond, Efq. Pp. 304, 8vo. 7s. 
Symonds. 1807. 


THE founding title of ‘‘ Chemical Philofophy,” or the ‘‘ Philofo- 
phy of Chemiftry,” could not fail to operate on weak minds; and 
accordingly we find Mr. Davy infulted in dedicating this work to 
him, as the d:/ciple of the ** moft celebrated chemift known!” Not 
content, however, with depreciating one of our moft diftinguithed 
Englith chemifts, who are avowedly fuperior to thofe of France, the 
tranflator muft alfo abufe the Englifh language. Squire Defmond, 
perbaps fome beardlefs boy who has jut learned a few words de /a 
langue univerfélle, @; his own learned authority, choofes to write ve- 
getal inftead of vegetable, as an Englith word, and recommends its 
general adoption. This puny conceit would be beneath contempt, 
were it not neceffary to caution other tranflators againtt fuch wanton 
abufe of our language. But to fpeak more immediately of the in- 
trinfic merit of this work. The very firft pofition or axiom, on 
which all the author’s philofophy is built, is grofsly erroneous. 
‘** The efpecial obje@t,” fays Fourcroy, “ of chemical philofophy, is, 
firft to apply the general theory of chemittry to the phenomena of 
nature ; and, fecond, to thew the connections exifting between thefe 
phenomena and their reciprocal influence upon each other.” ‘The 
abfurdity of placing art before nature, and of applying theories be- 
fore the natural principles are difcovered, muft be fufficiently evi- 
dent. Any recognition of the “ conneétion exifling between the phe- 
nomena of nature and their reciprocal influence” muft confiitute a 
theory; but, previous to the attainment of this knowledge, much 
chemical fcience, or, if more flattering, chemical philofophy, mutt 
be applied firft to difcover the phenomena, and next their connec- 
tions and reciprocal influence. What opinion can we form of an 
author’s accuracy, who thus commences wiih defective and falfe de- 
finitions of his fubje@t? Chemiftry is defined to be the ** obfervation 
of what is the internal and reciprocal a@tion ef natural bodies ;” and 
no notice is taken of their conflituent parts. Yet Squire Defmond 
calls this “ the beft efementary work of the ableft chemitt exifting !” 
An extended examination of it, however, is now unneceffary, as it 
is fuperfeded by many Englith works, and ftill farther by Englith dif- 
COVETICS. 

Mr. Davy’s difcovery of the bafe of the alkalis renders Fourcroy’s 
arrangement of them full more contemptible. Neither is it neceflary 
that we fhould notice all the tautology of this orateur de science re-~ 
‘pees mechanical, immediate, proximate, mediate, complex, or falfe 

clufis, WVerbofity, indeed, was to be expected; but a judicious 
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tranflator would have, at leaft, abridged the Frenchman’s verbiage ; 
fuch as at pp. 2, 30, 35, &c. Of the tranflation, however, we cans 
not fpeak very favourably: it abounds in the moft barbarous terms, 
which are neither French nor E ne@lith, Thus we have burzed for de 
flacrated, as “* binary burned bodies ;” ‘‘ indecoimpofed (for inde 
compofable) beshies,” r. 51; * acids, whic’ are alfo burned bodies V" 
p. 61; * precipitated” for a bforis ‘d,p. $1; the new verb to * unburn” 
infilead of regenerate, as in metaihe oxydes ; “ defoxyde”’ for dif 
oxydate, p. 85; ‘ refringent” for refraQive;  refringes” for ree 
fraéts, p. 94; “ indecompound” for uncompounded ; * carbure”’ fer 
carburet ; “ to unburn certain burned combuttibles” !! p. 109; * ful- 
furic’’ for fulphuric; ‘ the leaves of vegetables ruck with the rays 
of the fun,” p. 119; “ honigftic”’ for mellitic; ‘* oxrdule azot gas” and 
** a/phixiating,” p. 135, are terms hitherto unknown in any Euro- 
pean language: ‘* abumen” for albumen; ‘flaking the plafer,” 
meaning gypfumn; © /u/fat of admin and of pot-a/h, alum,” p. 191: 
does the tranflator mean this to be ore fubftance by this expreilion ? 5 
** oxyded” for oxydized, p. 223; “* difuryded,” p. 225, is correct in 
that place. In p, 230 the word ‘* oxyde” is omitted in the fixth line 
from the bottom. ‘ Galene” for galena; fect. 47, p. 236, contains 
a dangerous error: we have always m gelee” for gelly; ** fecule” for 
fecula; ‘* panary fermentation”; and, * it is this nutritious matter by 
excellence!” p. 251. This is a tranflation par excellence! The tran- 
flator every where writes /ope for foap, &c. &c. Thefe are only a 
few of the errors we would recommend him to add to his lift of 


Mende graviores emendande,” which he modeftly concludes, with 
puerile pedantry, ** deviorthus si que fint, ignofce.” Should Squire 
Defmond think proper again to add fome “ helplefs ornament to our 
tongue,” we hope that he will not begin by rubbing off our old Eng- 
lif terminations on a French grindftone. 


A Series of Experiments on Chemical Eleive Attractions, particularly 
on double Elective Atiraciions. No.l. Pp. 32, 8vo. Cradock 
and Joy. 1807. 


THESE experiments are evidently the labours of an ingenious 
and inquiring mind, animated by a noble love of [cience, yet too 
diffident of its own powers to come forward bok lly before the public. 
The operation of elective attractions is an interefling fubjeét, which 
may perhaps lead to very unexpected difcoveries in the preparation 
of various fubflances neceffary to the convenience of civil life. Our 

author’s experiments, however, have all been very Senet, and re- 
quired only a few “ wine gliffes, common tumblers, and plenty of 
fkewers to ftir frequently the mixtares, with a trough of water, and 
towels to wipe the vefiels.” ‘ Thefe implements, indeed, are quite 
fufficient for the perf: ormance of numerous and curious e xperiments 
on the acids and neutral felts. Our author, after relating fume mi- 
fcellaneous effays chiefly relating to the colours exhibited by the mix- 
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ture of neutral falts, proceeds to relate a feries of experiments (though 
without any regard to fy{tem) on iron, zinc, mercury, filver, tin, 
lead, cobalt, copper, and bifmuth, with the different oxydes and 
neutral falts of thefe metals. A few experiments with the prufliates 
are alfo added; in all of which, the external appearances of the 
combinations, particularly in what relates to colour, are carefully 
noted. Perhaps fume fuch experiments may tend to increafe the 
very limited number of our dye-fiuffs, and we truft the author will 
purfue his refearches, and only recommend him, in future, never to 
quit any experiment, after performing it once or twice, without fully 
fatisfying his own mind of the impollibility of there being any error or 
fact unobferved. 


4 Letter on Vaccination, or the Propriety of inoculating Infants for 
Cow-pox confidered : addrejed to thoje whofe Example may influence 
the inferior Orders. By T. W. Wadley, Surgeon. Pp. 37, Svo. 
Is6d. Baily, Calne; Murray, London. 1808. 


IT is the duty of country pratitioners to publifh their fentiments 
freely on this fubjeét, and to declare the truth, whether they have 
or have not found vaccination an eafy, fafe, and effectual preferva- 
tive from variolous contagion. This duty Mr. Wadley has perform- 
ed with great fpirit and confiderable addrefs, He remarks, we fear 
too truly, that “ there are now no enemies to the pradlice of vaccina- 
tion, but the ¢imid, the ignorant, or the interefed.” ‘The latter are 
by far the moft numerous. Indeed, confidering that apothecaries re- 
ceive more than fen fhillings for drugs in variolous inoculation for one 
in vaccine, it is difficult to fuppofe them not to be “ interefted” ene- 
mies of vaccination, Their duty to their families they naturally con- 
fider much greater than their duty to the public; and under fuch 
circumftances, it is only extraordinary that they have hitherto been 
able to find fo few and fo futile objections againft vaccination, which 
is fo injurious to their trade. Mr. Wadley, his brother, and his co- 
adjutor, Mr. Goddard, aflert that they have inoculated fevera! thou- 
fands: ‘ not one of the many who were afterwards inoculated for the 
fmall-pox, ever received the infection.” Some of thofe vaccinated 
have two years after flept with perfons fick of the. fmall-pox, without 
injury. Others had inflamed arms from the infertion of f{mall- 
pox matter, afler vaccine moculation, but it was merely local, and 
foon difappeared without having any effe@ on the fyftem. The fame 
thing would have taken place had the parties gone through the fmall- 
pex before. 

Some very judicious remarks are made retpecting the neceflity of 
the patients thowing the part to the furgeon, in order that he may 
determine whether the vefication has properly ‘taken place. This 
isa very ufeful caution, and will tend confiderably to deprive the 
opponents of the practice of many of their prefent pretences. A 
curious cafe is alfo related of a woman in the laff month of preg- 
nancy being feizsed with the fmall-pox, after which fhe was vecci- 
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nated; and althouch fhe was delivered of a dead infant, covered 
with variolous puftules, fie herfelf recovered eafily. Here the vac 
cine infinence, the author thinks, evidently arreited te natural pros 
greis of the variolous virus, which had been caught from the con- 
fluent frali-pox. ‘There is one other important obfervation In 
this excellent Jetter, which we fhall notice, namely, a caution to moe 
thers to beware of medical men who pra¢t fe variolous inoculation, 
or frequent the feenes of that peftilential difeafe. ‘ Does he attend 
as an accoucheur?” afks the author, ‘ Though the mother efcape, 
the infant about to be born m: \y fuffer from contagion conveyed by 
abforption ; even mothers have died from this very caufe, as the puer- 
peral fiate is more obnoxious to the reigning epidemic.” We with 
particularly to imprefs this juit obfervation on the attention of our 
readers, as it is a fact, which we have repeaiedly feen verified, that 
many perfons who never had the ae pox or been vaccinated, 
on their arrival in London, and living in houfes where the fmall-pox 
have prevailed even 10 or 12 years before, have been feized with 
them, and very frequently died ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








The Dramatic Mirror ; containing the Hiftory of the Stage, from the 
earlieft Period to the prefe fent Lime ; including a Bios graphical and Crie 
tical Account of all the Dramatic Writers from 1660, and aljo of 
the moft dijtinguifhed Performers from the Days of Shakj/pear to 
1807 ; and a Hiffory of the Country Theatres in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, Embellijied with feventeen elegant Engracings. By 
Thomas Gilliland. 2 vols. i2mo. il Is. ‘Chappel. 


ALTHOUGH, perhaps, a little clofer invefligation, and greater 
length of time allowed for the refearch, might have rendered this work 
more complete in fome articles, and more corre in ot hers, it is, In its 
prefent form, an entertaining account of the drama, the theatre, and 
whatever is conneéted with thofe great fources of national amufement ; 
and will be very generally acceptable to thofe numerous readers ho 
are devoted to an important branch of elegant literature. 

Mr. Gilliland has made «n extenfive furvey of the fubje@s put forth 
in the ample title page, as will be feen in the following abftract of the 
oy of his volumes. 

The Rife and Progrefs of the Englifh Drama from the Days of 
Ceiar to the Life of Shakfpear. 

A Biographical Account of the AS Players of Shakfpear’s 
Time, together with a Hiftory of the various Companics, and the 
Nature and Conftitution of the early Eng!ith Theatres, 

The Hiftory of the Stage, continued from Charles the Firft to 
1741, 

Cc2 
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The Subjeé continued from Garrick’s firft Appearance at Goods 
man’s Fields ‘Theatre, to the prefent Seafon, 1807; including an ac- 
curate Account of Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the two 
Theatres in the Haymarket, with refpe€& to Size, Number of Boxes, 
and Auditors, which each Part of the Theatres will contain, &c. &c. 

An Account of the principal Country Theatres in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. 

A Biographical and Critical Account, in Alphabetical Order, of 
all the Englifh Dramatick Writers, from the Refioration of Charles 
the Second, 1660, to the prefent Year, 1807. 

A Biographical and Critical Account of the principal Performers 
at prefent belonging to the London Theatres; including a Selection 
of thofe Players who diftinguifhed themfelves in the laft Century ; to- 
gether with an Account of tle Life and Talents of Signora Catalani, 
the principal Actrefs and Singer at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket: 
with a ttriking Likenefs and excellent Engraving of that celebrated 
Performer. 

It would be difficult to make partial extradts from a work which 
admits of fo much general information. As fome fpecimen, however, 
is ufually expected in a performance like that under our prefent con- 
fideration, we fhall fele¢ét a few anecdotes from the life of MackLin, 
which are not to be found in feveral of the accounts hitherto publith- 
ed of that excellent ator and fingular man. 

“In his converfation with the manager (Garrick) about the great run 
of Romeo and Juliet, he told him, that as the Town had not properly 
fettled which was the beft Romeo, Barry or he, he meant, ultimately, 
to decide that queftion.” Garrick, who was always alive to fame, 
inftantly cocked up his ear and exclaimed, ‘* Ah! my dear Mac, 
but how will you bring this about?” “ V’ll tell you, Sir; I mean to 
fhew your different merits in the Garden fcene: Barry comes intoit, 
Sir, as great as a lord, fwaggering about his love and talking fo 
loud, that by G—, Sir, if we don’t fuppofe the fervants of the Ca- 
pulet fan ly almoft dead with fleep, they muft have come out, and 
tofied the fellow in a blanket. Well, Sir, after having fixed my 
auditors attention to ¢his part, then I fhall afk—But does Garrick 
ac thus? Why, Sir, fenfible that the family are at enmity with him, 
and his houfe, 4e comes creeping in upon his toes, whifpering his 
love, and looking about him juft like a thiefin the night.” 

‘* Though Mz/s Macklin, his daughter, was not handfome, fhe 
was genteel in her perfon, and, being highly accomplifhed, was 
fafhionable in her manners and deportment. She was, befide, a very 
rifing a¢trefs, and gave fpecimens of her finging and dancing in oc- 
cafional entertainments, which made her a great favorite with the 
town. Some days previous to her benefit, whilft Macklin was fitting 
at breaktaft, a lond_ knocking at his door announced the name of 
a Baronet, at that time as well know on the turf as he has fince been 
in the characier of a noble Lord and great legal practitioner. After 
the ceremonies of introdu@ion were over, Macklin hoped ‘ he would 
do him the honor of breakfaiting with him ;’ which the other frankly 
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accepted, and the converfation became general. The ftage of courfe 
formed one of the topics, when the Baronet took this opportunity to 
praife Mifs Macklin in the higheft ftrain of panegyric. This Macklin 
thought a good omen for his daughter’ s benefit night, and bowed moft 
gracioufly to all his encomiums. At firft, after a ‘fhort paufe, (arifing 
as Macklin thought from his embarrafiment about the manner of atk- 
ing for tickets) the Baronet began the following curious converfa- 
tion:—“* After what I have faid of your daughter, Mr. Macklin, you 
may fuppofe I am not infenfible of her merits. I mean to be her 
JSriend—not in the article of taking tickets for her benefit, and fuch 
trifling acts of friendthip which mean nothing more than the vanity 
of patronage—I mean to be her friend for ttre.”—*‘ What do you 
allude to, Sir?” fays Macklin, roufed at this laft exprefon.— 
‘‘ Why,” faid the other, “I meanas I fay, to make her my friend for 
life ; and as you are a man of the world, and ’tis fit you ‘thould be 
confidered in this bufinefs, I now make you an offer of 4004 per year 
for your daughter, and 200/ per year for yourfelf, to be fecured on 
any of my eftates during your natural lives.” 

‘I was at that time,” faid Macklin, “ fpreading fome butter on 
my roll, and happened to have in my hand a large cafe knife, which 
grafping, and looking fteadily at the Baronet, I defired him initantly 
to quit my apartment; telling him, at the fame time, [ was as much 
furprifed at his folly as his profligacy in thus attempting the honour 
of a child, through the medium of her parent. He affected not to 
mind me, and was proceeding with fome coartenefs, when inttantly I 
{prung from my feat, and holding the knife near his throat, in a me- 
nacing manner, bade him make the bett of his way down ftairs, or I 
would infiantly drive that inftrument znto his Acart, as the due reward 
of fuch bafe and infamous propolals. Sir,” continued the vete- 
ran, “I had no occafion to repeat my menaces a fecond time, 
By G—d, the fellow made but one jump from his chair to the 
door, and feampered down ftairs as if the devil was in him: he ran 
acrols the garden in the fame manner, thinking I was ftill at his heels ; 
and fo I never fpoke to the rafcal afterwards.” 

Upon the whole, we may conlider this compilation and collection 
as an acceptable vade-mecum to the. Britith Theatre. The author, 
however, on re-confideration, will be able to difcover not a few omif- 
fions in his lift ef dramatic authors, many of whom deferve more than 
ordinary notice. And we cannot but obferve various names, even of 
thefe who have been noticed, demanding more extended memoirs 
and more honourable mention, Dr. Hawkeswortu, Epwarp 
Moore, author of the exquifite fables for the female fex, and the 
elder CoLMAN, for inftance, have claims to a far higher confideration, 
and the moft ample materials for their memoirs might have been 
found without difficulty. We rejoice to difpenfe liberal encomiums 
on diftinguithed * /iving authors, many of whom Mr. Gii'and has 





* There are fome of thele ally too briefly noticed. Our truly ine 
genious and amiable laureat, Mr. Pye, and Anacreon Moore, for 
example, have only a few pages affigned to each of them. 
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very juftiy praifed; but we cannot without regret allow our old favour- 
ites who have largely contributed to the interefts and dignity of the 
drama to be patied over flightly. We truft, therefore, that Mr. Gil- 
liland will not only ta the given inftances, but in various others 
which mivht be enumerated, br 4K thefe deficiencies in the next 
edition of his work. We fhail then have no helitation to pronounce 
the performance a very deliiable addition to the library of every 
elegant collector: at prefeut it is to be looked on as a good outline 
of anexcellent defign, demanding and deferving to be more carefully 


filled up. 


The Pleafures of Human Life, &c. By Hilaris Benevolus and Co, 
Sccond Edilion. i2mo. Pp. 224. Longman and Co, 1807. 


THIS pleafing little volume, no doubt, owed its birth to Mr, Be- 
resford’s Miferies of Human Life. Tis thefe rival candidates for 
fame lave copied the example of thoie admirable poets Go/d/nath 
and Crabbe, one of whom took en fide and the other the dark 
fide of the ruflic picture ;—but, without entering into a {trict Invefti- 
pation of the ¢ruéhk of their r fpective portr wits, 11 may probably be 
faid, nat Ja dgment will decide in favour of the latter, while teeli ng 
will give the palm to the former. ‘There is no occation, however, for 
any decifion on the comparative me rits of the Miferies and the Plea- 
JSures of Human Life; they are both worthy a place on the fthelf of 
every /ounger, who may amufe himielf with one or the other as the 
humour or the caprice of the moment may dictate or dire. The 
puff oblique on the Atheneum and the Annual Review, by the Doétor 
and his ion, may be excufed ontbe feore of tnteref, when it is confi- 
dered that they both belong (as the Edinburgh Review lately did, and 
as the Leleftic Review fill does) to Meflrs. Longman and Co., the 
proprietors of the book in which that puff is contained. 


My Pocket Book; or Hints for “a Ryghte Merrie and Conceitede’” 
Tour in Quarto, to be called “ The Sti anger in Ireland,” in 1805. 
By a Knight Errant. A new Edition; in which will be found an In- 
troduction ; a Defcription of the Plates ; Iluftratice Anecdotes from 
my ** Tour through Holland in 1806 ;” an Appendix, containing 
three MSS. found in St. Patrick's Abbey ; and an Ejjay in Defence of 
Bad Spelling. 12mo. Pp. 228. 5s 6d. Verner and Co., 
London ;, Archer, Dublin, 1508. 


THE firs edition of this work, which contains no fmall portion of 
pure wit and genuine humour, was reviewed in our number for April 
1807 ; and we hail its rapid circula - nas a good fymptom of the re- 
turning good fenfe and good tafte of the e public, The prefent edition, 
belides being enriched with five ae neatly executed, and illuftra- 
tive of fcenes deferibed in the Tour,is enlarged with many additional 
pafiages and notes, belides a new inti oduction. We mutt, though 
reluctantly, contine our notice of this pleafant volume to the old 
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preface and the new introduction, from each of which we fhall ex- 
tract a curious anecdote. In the former, the author, defining the 
objeét of parody, jultly obferves : 

“« It was always my opinion, and it is confirmed by the number- 
lefs fair hands and memories in which it is found, that Pope’s 
Eloifa to Abelard was indecent enough in all confcience, and I did 
conceive, that, to make it more fo would never have been attempted 
by the greateti lover of works of fupererogation. However, nil in- 
tentatum: 


“ No arts untry’d againft ws wifs remain; 
Nay, were they dead, they’d kill us o’er again! 


“ Here I was deceived. The Greek profeffor of Cambridge (for 
want of any thing more congenial to do—piteous cafe!) fet his 
‘erudite head’ to work, parodied it, and (* believe me on my rela- 
tion’) increafed its obfcenity in a tenfold proportion.” 

In a note to this paflage the author adds : 

“My work, as might naturally be expected, forms one of the dif- 
tinguithed ornaments of the Lonpown Insrirution®.” (of which, 
by the bye, the faid Profeflor is Secretary.) ‘In the copy they 
have the good fortune to poffefs, there is a note, written by a pen re- 
nowned for its caligraphy” (which every body knows to be the pen 
of the faid profefforial fecretary) ‘ which contains, with allufion to 
the above anecdote, thefe words—* This flatement is certainly fale.’ 
He is well aware of the facred character of a tert, and I have not 
prefumed to meddle with mine. To elftablifh its veracity, after a 
contradiction, breathing fo much Sgartan. brevity, uncorrupted by 
attic politenefs. would perhaps be difficult, therefore I referve the 
point for his friends, who are in particular apprized of his having 
once corrected an edition of the Parody, and who univerfally know, 
that though Ais charity exceedeth not with refpe& to the labours of his 
contemporaries, he, at all periods of convivial meetings, early in 
the evening, and at deepeft midnight, has done thefe lines the ho- 
nour of a repetition until they have exclaimed (afide) ohe ! 

“It is alfo written, that, as a former edition appeared in 1780, 
and I have faid that the author was a Greek Profejor, it could not 
be lis work, becaute, forfooth, he was ¢hen only an under-graduate : 
“I thall pafs over the clumfine(s of this logic ;’ but what would GiL- 
BERT WAKEFIELD, the Por/onomajiix, have faid to it? cxwp mas 
Bepbopor —in Hecubam Diatribe, p. 11. The lattremark runs thus— 
‘This, I know, that I have feveral times heard Mr. Porfon feriouf- 
ly difown all thare whatever in the compofition of that parody, and 
all knowledge of the author.” Now, in my turn, this I know, that 

I myfelf have heard Mr. Porfon declare, that he thought the writer 
of a work publifhed anonymoufly, might, when driven into a corner, 
and unable to efcape, difown the fact in the moft ferious manner, 





** An Injtitution founded by the wife men of the Eaft, where they 
buy books, and read newfpapers.” 
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And as to the affertion of the latter member of this period, wherein 
he difclaims ‘ ail knowledge of the author,’ that may be happily 
explained away by the Heaven-defcended ws ciavior, “know thyself, 
which implies wi/dom, and the Profeffor was never acculed of any 
thing but /carning. 

** Say now that he is not the author, (and let the faithful believe 
it!) yet what is admitted is almott as honourable to his taite and mo- 
rality. In 1780 he combined, with other Cambridge men, to multi- 
ply the copies of this paredy, and has ever fince preferved it in the 
book and volume of his brain, unmixed (itis hoped) with bafer mat- 
ter, As fir as decency wil: permit, the reader ihall judge. The 
note refers me to two Reviews, which I have confulted. la vol. 05, 
p- 152, of the Monthly Review, 1 find this thort and juft account of 
the work. ‘A profligate Parody of Mr. Pope’s Epitile from Eloifa 
to Abelard.’ Vhe Critical Review, vol. i, p. 471, wantons in the 
wantonnels, and is not fit to be tranferibed, Thefe are amongft the 
verfes quoted, which the critic fays are ‘leat objedtible.” Eloifa 
to Abelard : 

“¢ Angelic I thoucht thee—fome fpirit etherial ! 
Nor dream’d that the tranfports | felt were venereal, 
Let dull married dames boatt of honour and riches, 
I care not a fig for fuch phlegmatic —-—; 
I hate drowly joys betwixt waking and fleeping— 
No—let my dear Abelard take me in keeping.’ 

“ The words of Job are ended,” 

The Profetfor, it feems, has more reafon to praife the zea/ than the 
judgment of the officious friend whofe filly remarks extorted this ex- 
planation. We now turn from the Profefor to the philofopher, to 
whom, from his fo:mer wife, the laft line of the quoted paflage from 
the profligate parody might, naturally enough, have been addreffed. 

“* A few years ago, Mr. Godwin waited on a certain bookfeller, 
and would engage with him fora quarto. ‘ What is the fubjed ? 
was a natural queftion, To this the philofopher replied, ‘ what you 
chufe—my price is four hundred pounds, and it isindifferent to me 
whether it be the reign of Henry VII, or Chaucer’s Life, or any 
thing elfe. At prefent Tam quite frefh with refpe& to them all— 
know nothing of them—and can do one as well as the other.’ ” 

It mutt be confetied, however, that Mr. Godwin acquired his 
knowledge rapidly ; nor was it fuperficial, for his Life of Chaucer 
difplayed deep refearch, profound reflection, and a complete know- 
ledge . f the fubject. 

The intelligent author of this interefting little volume wields the 
pen of humour fo well, that we firenuoufly advife him to exercife it 
more frequently. 


Zovlogical Anecdotes ; or Authentic and Intercfing Facts relative to the 
Lives, Manners, and Economy of the Brute Creation; exh:biting the 
mop firiking Inances of the Intelligence, Sagacity, Social Di/pofi- 
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tion, and extraordinary Capacities of various Animals, both in their 
natural and domejiicated State. 2 yols, 12mo. Pp. 484. Col- 
burn. Conduit-ftreet, 1808. 


MR. Bing!ey’s Animal Biography, which was noticed in this work 
on its firft a;pearnace, Contained a variety of moft curious and inte- 
refiing anecdotes iefpedling the lives, cufioms, and habits of diflerent 
animals, ‘ntermixed with other entertamning and inftru€tive matter, 
Tie book before us is ona more contra¢ted fcale, and limited to one 
object—-the relation of remarkable inftances of fagacity in dumb ani- 
mals, and of remarkable faés concerning them. . Nearly one half 
of each volume is devoted to that extraordinary animal the dog, of 
whom circumftances are related, which, though well authenticated, 
almoft exceed credibility. But the editor of thefe volumes would 
have done well to omit the fenfelefs remark of Klopfiock, that by 
the exercife of fidelity and felf-denial the foul of the brute “ is per- 
haps ennob/ed for fome future higher deftination,” We may contem- 
plate the infin@tive fagacity of the brute creation, and admire the 
wonderful fidelity of the canine fpecies in particular, without draw- 
ing inferences not only unwarranted but contradicted by Scripture ; 
and yet finding in them additional caufe for gratitude to the God of 
nature. 

Tiefe Anecdotes, however, cannot fail toamufe and to intereft the 
reader, while they are calculated to produce a very good effect in 
checking that cruelty which is too frequently exercifed to dumb ani- 
mals, by interefting the feelings in their favour, 

The Anecdotes appear to be principally fele&ed from foreign pub- 
li¢ations. 


The Englifh General Repofitary; a choice Selection of eheemed Englifh 
Songs, adapted for the Vowe, Vwlin, and German Flute. 12mo. 
Pp. 288. 3s 6d. Crofby and Co. 1807. 


THIS Repofitory contains no lefs than one hundred and three 
fongs, among which are feveral of the inoft approved, fet to mufic, 
extremely well printed, and on very good paper, for the moderate 
price of three thiliings and fix-pence !—It is feldom, we fufpect, that 
mufical amateurs meet with fuch a bargain. 


The Comic Works, in Prof and Poetry. of G. M. Woodward, Author 
of Eccentric Excurfers m England, the Caricalvre Magaziae, &c. 
8vo. Pp. 140. 480d. Tegg. i808. 


MRS. Woodward's Mufe has every chara@eriftic not only of good 
humour, but of good jenfe. Wor effufions ure artefs, fimple, and 
chafte. She teldom fails to pleste, and never offends. The profe 
articles are lively and ainufing. Toc Ufurer’s Diary and the Man of 
Fajhion's Journal are highly humorous, 
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The Hive of Ancient and Modern Literature: a sega of Effays, 
Narratives, Allezories, and iftructive Compofitions. Selected by 
the jate S. Hodgfon. Third Edition, embellijhed with a N umber of 
Engravings on Wood, by TV. Bewick and L. Clennel, both of New- 
cattle. Pp. 347, 12mo. 4s 6d bound. Hodgfon, Newcaftle ; 
Cradock and Joy, London. 


THIS is a very judicious fele&ion of fome of the moft p ealing mo- 
ral effays, in the Englith claflics in profe and verfe, with a few o riginal 
pieces. The wood cuts ave numerous, and executed in a manner 
very fupe rior to works of the fame kind. The volume dilcovers good 
tafte in felection, and good judgment in arrangement; not only to 
produce a moral effect, but to induce habits of fuber reflection. 


The Origin of Naval Archite&ure: a Difcourfe, accommodated to the 
Gencral ih By Philopharos. Pp. 52, 8vo. 1s Od. Mathews 
and Leigh. 1808. 


PHILOPHAROS may be a very good man; but “ how oft does 
goodnefs wound itlelf?? He cannot, we fear, make the nation 
equally as good, at leaft equally as pious as himfelf. His very title, 
“The Origin of Naval Archite€ture,” reminds us: of a ** Choice 
Drop of Honey from the Rock,” by the old Puritans. That age is 
paft, though we do not fay a better bas arrived. Let us not be mif- 
conceived however; there are many fentiments in this tract that de- 
ferve the moft ferious attention, that are ftrictly juft, and truly be- 
nevolent and patriotic. ‘* As fubjects,” obferves this writer, * of a 
conftitution, and members of a community, worth preferving, it is 
our dndifpenfable duty to ftudy and to advance the PUBLIC G@OD, 
by évery lawful and honourable mode. It is impofiivle, upon the 
mora! conftitution of things, that the public good or happinefs thould 
have any ftable fupport, but from PUBLIC VIRTUE and MORALS, 
Public virtue and morals can have neither bafis nor bulwark without 
RELIGION.” Thefe are truths which will always be luminous 
wherever placed. Ina note it is added, ** PATRIOTISM, which once 
meant the nobleft exertions of dilinterefted virtue, by which every 
attention to private advantage was faciificed to the public good, fig- 
nifies now no more than an oppoftion to the meafures of government, 
whether right or wrong ; fupported by fuch pretences as are moft 
likely to inflame the paffio ns of the people, ull the governors are 
fo embarrafied as to be obliged to admit new patriots to a thare of 
their power ; when they direétly throw off the ma/k, and do them- 
felves the very things which they before declaimed againft with 
fuch noife and vehemence !” Were the fentiments of this difcourfe 
as well calculated to operate on the public as they are politively good 
in themfeives, the author would merit our warmeft approbation and 
thanks. We perceive indeed a great affinity between them and thofe 
of a writer who defends Methodittic piety, in aniwer to our review af 
Nightingale’s Methodifm, in a fubfequent page. 
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Elements of Hiftory and Chronology, /hewing the Origin of States and 
the Revolutions of Empires, from the Creation of the ‘World to the 
Clofe of the Year 1804, with complete Regal Tabies, and illuftrated 
with fix Maps ; intended princ ipally for the Ufe of Youth By John 
Luffman. 2vels. 8vo. About 700 pages. 18s. Law. 


THE utility of a work like the prefent 1s too obvious not to induce 
fome more able pen to furnith the public with an interefting epitome 
of univerfal hiftory and chronology, drawn up with more accuracy 
and impartiality than Mr. Luffman is capable of. ‘Thefe volumes, 
indeed, are evidently the curfory effutions of an active but mif- 
guided mind, which but too plainly proves its repugnance to every 
thing relative to order, and toall law, human and divine. We are 
forry to fee fo much talent fo irrecoverably (we fear) loft to its pof- 
fetior and to fociety. Hiftory and chronology are no fields for ec- 
centricity, yet even here we find the author’s habits betray them- 
felves. As a literary compofition it is, in general, beneath criticifm. 
The maps, however, difplay Mr. Lufman’ s real genius, and al- 
though not fine engravings, yet they contain, with tolerable accura- 
cy, much mifcellaneous information not ufvally found in fuch works. 
Mr. Latiman is an ingenious map engraver, and to that be thould 
confine himfelf, 


Ornithologia Curiofa ; or the Wonders of the Feathered Creation, being 
at ‘olleé tion of Anecdotes illufrative of the furprifing Inflmét, Saga- 
city, &c. &c. of Birds. Seleéted by Jofeph T aylor, With a 
Frontijpiece. Pp.210. 18mo. 2s 6d. La ckington and Co. 1807. 


THIS little volume contains above a hundred of the mofi curious 
and authentic anecdotés of birds which have been recorded by orni- 
thologilis. ‘The author has not only madea very judicious felection 
of the moft entertaining and inttructive accounts of the learning and 
fagacity of various birds, but has alfo added the name of the na- ~ 
turaliit or philofopher who has obferved or recorded the fa@s. The 
anecdotes are conveyed ina neat familiar fiyle, well adapted to the 
capacity of youth, and calculated to improve their tafie, and en- 
lighten their judgment, 





REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
SE a — 
CRITICAL REVIEW. 

A Letter to a Barrijler. By Robert Hawker, D. D. 
NOTHING can be-more juft than the remark with which the 
Critical Reviewers begin their ftri@ures on this letter. Obliged as 
we oiten find ourfelves to differ, and that effentially, with tuefe our 
brother critics, we feize, with avidity, an occation of heartily agree- 
ing with them. They fay moft julily, and moft pointedly, that “a 
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common way which people have of getting rid of an argument of 
which they feel the truth, and cannot repel the furce, is to blink 
the queflion.” The merit of this obfervation, however, does not 
confift merely in its being jult and pointed; it is, as proceeding from 
the Critical Review ers, one of the moft honourable fpecimens of can- 
dour which we have ever witnefled. It evinces a esble dilinterefted- 
nefs, feldom difplayed by literary men of any defcription, and which 
raifes the critical character to a high flation of refpectability. 

It ought to be remembered, in juftice to thefe reviewers, that in 
their Number, for June, 1807, they furnifhed an elaborate article on 
Mr. Lincatter’s *‘ Improvements in Education ;” Mr. Bowles’s Let- 
ter addrefied to Mr. ‘i hitbread, in Confequence of the unqualified 
Approbation expreffed by the latter in the Houfe of Commons of 
Mr. Lancafier’s Syfem of Education; and Mrs. Trimmer’s * Com- 
parative View of the New Pian of Education promulgated by Mr. 
Jofeph Lancafter, and of the Syttem of Chriftian Education founded 
by our pious Forefathers.” In this article they pafled, like Mr. 
Whitbread, an unqualified approbation, and indeed a very high 
eulogy, on Mr. Lancafter’s Syftem of Education, and they very fe- 
verely cenfured the attacks made on that fyftem by Mr. Bowles 
and Mrs. Trimmer. On Mr. Bowles, in particular, they commented 
with much afperity, on account of the leading objection which he had 
urged againft the Lancaftrian fyitem of religious education; viz. that 
jt was hott le to Chriftianity itfelf, fince its fundamental principle 
was to infiruct youth only in the uncontroverted do€rines of the 
Chriftian faith. In combati ing this objection the reviewers unequivo- 
cally contended that in the wncuntroveried de Ctrines of that faith 
were to be found the only efentia’s of Chriftianity ; and as if to pre- 
vent the poflibility of a miflake, they fpecifically fiated in what 
they conceived thofe effentials to confitt, from w hich ftatement they 
excluded the doctrines of the Trinity, of the Divinity of our Saviour, and 
of the Atonement. At the clofe of the lat year Mr. Bowles publithed 
a fecond Letter to Mr. W hitbread, to w hich he append led fome fup- 

lementary obfervations on the religious opinions maintaimed by the 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers ; the latter of whom he exprefsly 
charged with an avowal of the Socinian belicf, by virtually denying 
the doctrines above fpecified. 

Heie, then, the parties were regularly engaged in a controverfy, 
the mofi interefiing and momentous that can poflibly be conceived. 
They had not only formally entered the lifts, but they feemed on the 
point of thivering their {pears againft each ethers armour. The gaunt- 
let, it fhould be remembered, had been thrown down by the Re- 
viewers, and their antagonift did not hefitate to take it up. But, 
alas ! when pricking on his fteed, and expecting a moft furious onfet, 
his adverfary flunk from the combat, to the great difappointment of 
the furrounding fpectators. In plain modern Englith, thofe redoubted 
champions, the Critical Reviwers, inftead of daring either to meet 
the charge © if Socinianifm, as applied to themfelves, or to vindicate 
the doctrines of that Anti-Chriftian fyftem, pitifully fneak out of the 
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controverfy which they themfelves had begun; and in their review 
of Mr. Bowles’s publication—of that very publication in which they 
had been fo feverely handled—they make no reply whatever to what 
the author had faid refpecting them! admitting, by their filence, 
that what he had fo faid was not only unanfwer able, but that they 
could not find in it any thing which might afford oceafion even for a 
cavil. In fhort, they difmifs the publication in quetiion by merely 
beftowing upon it that elegant and fublime, though concife, effufion 
which we thought it our duty to copy in our laft number; and which, 
as exhibiting an unzque fpecimen in the art of criticifm, we advife our 
readers again to perufe, for the guidance of their judgment, and the 
cultivation of their tafe. 

It muft now appear, that we have not, at the commencement of 
this article, been too lavifh in our encomiums upon the candour dif- 
played by the Critical Reviewers, when, in noticing Dr. Hawker’s 
Letter to a Barrifter, they obferve, that ‘‘ a common way which people 
have of getting rid of an argument of which they feel the truth, and 
cannot repel the force, is (0 BLINK THE QUESTION.” 


MISCELLANIES. 








MR. FABER’S DEFENCE OF THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 
AND HIMSELF AGAINST THE PAPISTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 

WHEN fome individual of the Church of Rome, who hes thought 
it expedient to remain anonymous, publifhed certain remarks on 
the Bithop of Durham’s laft charge, he was pleafed to intro- 
duce my name into his pamphlet; and ¢Ais, not in the way of con- 
futing what I had advanced (which might have proved fomewhat in- 
convenient to him), but in the way of farcafm; which, in common 
with Lord Shaftefbury, he rather imprudently, as a Papift, feems to 
confider as a teft of truth. Thus aflailed, I felt myfelf at perfe& 
liberty to reply ; and my reply has produced a rejoinder (if it be 
worthy of the name), in a multifarious pamphlet recently publithed 
by the remarker. Since you have fometimes taken up the Catholic 
queftion, I requeft your infertion of the following obfervations: the 
remarker has been fo very fparing in his anfwers to my arguments, 
that it is abfolutely impoflible to expand thofe obfervations into even 
a diminutive pamphlet. 

The various little witticifms, which this facetious writer vents with 
evident felf-complacency, I confider as wholly beneath ferious cri- 
ticifm ; and fhall, therefore, leave him in the undifturbed enjoyment 
of thefe wretched props of a more wretched caufe, I fhall proceed to 
his anfwers, or rather to his lack of anfwers : 
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1. He finds fault with my interference, in what he calls ‘ tha 
petty fquabbles excited by an epifcupal charge.” He forgets that 
this interference was provoked by him/elf. He forgets allo the prin- 
ciples both of Ais Church aud mine. If a controverfy about their re- 
fpective merits be ‘* a petty fquabble,” how deplorable is it that the 
Church of Rome fhould have burnt alive fo many thoufands for @ 
mere trifle! tow unaccountabie is it that the fhauld fill doom to 
everlafting damnation the whole lucklefs race of Proteftants, ona 
queftion /o petty that ‘‘ no reputation can be either acquired or im- 
proved by touching upon it.” I had always thonght that the dif- 
agreement between Papitts and Proteftants was fomething more than 
“a petty {quabble;” but, it feems, I was miitaken. 

The remarker reprefents me as withing to acquire the title of 
a prophet, Had I beena Romanift, fuch a ‘charge, however falfe, 
would at leat have been plaufible. ‘The doctors of the Roman com- 
munion may reckon the unbroken continuance of fupernatural gifts 
as a mark of the true Church; they may teach us, that the Madon- 
nas at Rome moved their eyelids at the facrilegious approach of the 
French infidels ; and that yet more receatly a miracle hath been 
wrought at the well of St. Winifred, in aitetiation of the divine autho- 
rity of Catholicifm. I, in common with my Church, have little faith 
in iuch portents, and efteem thofe wretched delufions only as the 
predicted wonders of the man of fin; I claim not to be a prophet, I 
ain content with the more humble office of attempting to elucidate 
prophecy. 

3. I bad vindicated, on the authority of Motheim, the opinion come 
mon to the Lilhop of Durham and mytelf, that infidelity was the natu- 

ral confequence of the fuperttitions and abufes of Popery. The re- 
marker compendioufly anfwers me by denying the authority ; but he 
prudently forbears to enter into any proof of the hiftorian’s want of 
accuracy. 

4. Thad madea variety of extracts from the Sarum miffal, to fhew, 
that the Romenifls did, or at leaft had done, much more than pray to 
the dead faints for mere interceffon; that they had prayed to them 
for alnoft every Chriflian grace. Whence I argued from the re- 
marker’s own flatement, that they were idolaters ; and that he mutt 
either allow them to be fo, or give up the i: nfailibility of his Church, 
The reply, by which he “ breaks the two horns of m 1y dilemma ata 
ingle ftroke,” is two-foid: Firf, he has it not in his power to con- 
fuit the Sarum miffal, but hopes that the Sarum portifortorium will 
be efieemed of equal authority. Certainly it will, as far as it gaes ; 
but, if the one contain prayers which the other does not, what be- 
comes of the remarker’s reply ? Z produce prayers of one defcription 
from one millal; and the remarier, ‘without venturing to deny the 
exiftence of fuch prayers, breaks my horas by p roducing prayers of 
(what he cai/s) another def ription from urother miffal ! But, after all, 
what dues this other miffal conten? ‘“ Holy Mary, fuccour the 
mierabie, help the faint hearted, comfort the afflided.” I thould 
conceiye that the perfon, who ules this, prays for fomething more than 
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friendly intercefion ; notwithflanding the remarker trufts, that TI thall 
‘acknowledge that nothing more than friendly intercefion is here requett- 
ed. As if, however, he thought that fome unreafonable people might 
not be perfectly fatisfied with his ~ rely telling them that he had 
it not in his power to confult the Sarum miffal,” he replies, fecondly, 
that all the exprefhons cont saad i in it are to be refolved into “* a fpe- 
cies of metonymy.” Thus, when a man prays to St. Peter for the 
various graces of a Chriftian, for deliverance from hell, and for ad- 
mittance into heaven, the whole of his language is purely métony- 
mical! Whatever may be the cafe with a Catholic congregation that 
has had the benefit of ftudyiug rhetoric under the immediate eye of 
the learned remarker, I fear an undifcerning Protettant audience, for 
the mott part wholly ignorant of rhetoric, would think that fuch an 
expofition ferved only to make confufion worfe confounded. The 
horns of my dilemma mutt be broken by a ftronger arm than that of 
the remarker, and by a more formidable weapon than a witticifm, 

5. Granting, however, that the modern Romaniiis, tacitly relin- 
quifhing the unfiable ground of their lefs equivocal fathers, pray to 
the faints only for their interceflion, I agazn requeft an anfwer from 
the remaiker on a very knotty point refpecting which I have already 
confulted him. Since it may reafonably be fuppoied that fome thou- 
fands of zealous Catholics, fcattered over the whole world, are all 
praying to St. Peter for his intercefiion at the fame moment, I wifhed 
to learn from the remarker, how the fuint, who (according to our 
Proteftant notions) does not poflefs the Divine attribute of ubiquity, 
contrives to attend at once to all his numerous votaries ; and I hum- 
bly fuggefted to the patrons of fo Catholic a mode of worthip, that it 
could not be of much ufe, unlefs the faint were omnipresent : > but my 
laudable wifh for information on this interefling topic the adventurous 
remarker hath not as yet condefcended to gratify. The ubiquity 
claimed by our Lord I had always confidered as a decilive proof of 
his divinity ; I am anxious therefore to learn, whether, in the theo- 
logy of the Church of Rome, faints alfo poflefs this divine attribute. 
The Bible unfortunately throws no light on any part of this curious 
fubject. 

6. I withed alfo to learn, whether, in the accurate judgment of 
the remarker, the Bifhop of Clugium is to be deemed an orthodox 
divine. He tells us, that it is needlefs fcrupulofity to talk only of 
worthipping before an image: the image it/elf is to be worthipped with 
the fame adoration as its prototype, whether that adoration be (atria 
or dulia, On this guefion the remarker is equal lly filent, as on the 
former one; and I have {flijl to lament my want ‘of information on 
both, 

7. Tafierted, that this very idolatrous vene1 ration of mediatory 
faints was predicte din — ure; and, in maintaining my aflertion, 
I availed myielf of the labours of the illufirious Mede. The re- 
marker anfwers me by calling Mede @ vifonary writer, That it is 
highly convenient for @ Roma: nit thus to Pefteem but mm, T aim not in- 
clined to deny; but the remarker will do little goed to his caufe, if 
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he can confute Mr. Mede in no other way than by calling names 
and venting witticifms. It may be his opznion, that the praving to 
departed Kevute ¢ for their interceflion is as old as Chiftianity ; but an 
opinion unfupported by proof, refpecting a practice unfanctioned by 
Scripture, will not weigh much with a Proteftant. The remarker 
kindly fears, that Iam not aware of the effects of my opinion, that 
the Romifh Church has been more or lefs in a ftate of apoftacy ever 
fince the fourth century, I can affure bim, that I am_ perfeély 
aware of them; though I prefume not, like the Roman Pontiff, to 
place all who differ from me in a ftate of damnation, notwithftanding 
the remarker reprefents me as aflum:ng a power greater than that of 
the Pontiff. In common with other Proteftant expofitors, 1 fee a 
very general apoftacy from the purity of primitive faith clearly fore- 
told in fcripture; and, with them, I as clearly recognize all the fea- 
tures of that apofiacy in the Church of Rome. The remarker is an- 
gry at my tranflating dasuonwy, interceding demons. I gave, what, ac- 
cording to the theclogy of the Geutiles, is the fenfe of the word. 
They confidered a demon as an intercefor between gods and men, 
Whether the remarker’s ftudies at a foreign Catholic univertity will 
enable him to confute Plato and Apuleius, I pretend not to deter- 
mine. For an anfwer to his criticifin on the word wes, I beg to re- 
fer him to Mr. Mede; and, as for Dr. Whitby’s fuppofed confuta- 
tion of that great divine, I am not in the leatt furprifed that a Ro- 
A fhould “eagerly catch at it. 

Though the remarker has thought proper to charge the Bithop 
of 5 he. and the Church of England with Antinomianifm, be- 
caufe they deny not the dutiful neceflity, (that be far from them !) 
but the meritorious dignity, of good works; and though he has con- 
deicended to infiruct us in the edifying qualities of Romith indul- 
gencies; he has neglected to explain'the moral tendency of that li- 
beral grant which 1 recommended to h’s notice, a grant of 11,000 
years of pardun to any perfon that fhould fay a certain number of 
Pater-Notters before the image of one of the faints. Much as the 
Protefiants may fmooth the way to heaven, if the remarker is to be 
credited, by denying the meritorioufnefs of penance, they prefume 
not to emulate ihe bounty of this tay. tint Pontiff. What I refted 
the argument upon, was neither the legality nor the illegality of 
penance abjtractedly confidered, but the doctrine of its making Jatis- 
faction for fin; and 1 proved that fuch was even now the doétrine of 
the Ro manifts, by a citation from the French catechifm, publifhed 
under the fanétion of Papal authority. The remarker may quibble 
as long as he pleafes about the nature of penance; but, wherever 
this do€trine is heid, Chrift the foundation is departed from. 

9. With refpect to the apocalyptic harlot, the myfiic Babylon, 
the remarker may not perhaps be aware, that the Bithor of Meaux 
has acknowledged, that fhe mult be Rome and the Roman emptres 
The only quetiion is, whether the be Rome pagan, or Rome papal. 
If the remerker think proper to advance any arguments in favour of 
the former opinion, [ fhall be very happy to meet him, It may not 
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however be amifs to inform him, that fome writers of his own per- 
fuaflon, compelled to own that the could not fymbolize Rume pagan, 
and unwilling to confefs that fhe fymbolized Rome papal, have main- 
tained that the reprefented Rome under the yet future reign of Anti- 
chryt, who fhould drive out the Pope, and perfecute the Catholics 
during the fpace of three years and a half. But the ten kings, over 
whom the harlot was to rule, muft by the analogy of prophecy be 
the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire was firft divided, as 
the four horns of the he-goat are the four kingdoms into which 
Alexander’s empire was firti divided ; they cannot therefore be ten yet 
future kings, though they were future when St. John wrote, as he 
plainly informs us. Now let the remarker tell me, what ecciefatfti- 
cal power has lorded it over thofe kingdoms which were formed out 
of the Roman empire ? For a harlot, in the language of prophecy, de- 
Notes an apoftate and idolatrous church, 

10. St. John does indeed tell us, that his prophecy was on the point 
of beginning to be fulfilled ; ‘but how can a chronological prophecy 
be all fulfilled at once? I leave to the remarker the hopeful tatk of 
difeovering the accomplifhment of a long prophecy, which plainly 
reaches to the very end of time, “ in the deftru@ion of Jerufalem 
and the firft period of Chriftian hiftory.” 

11. The remarker confiders our application of the apecalyptic 
harlot as a fraud, and thinks that it cannot be retained without 
difgrace. Whenever he or his brethren fhall have confuted what 
is not merely my opinion, or the opinion of any other mere 
individual, but of the Church of England, as fet forth in her 
homilies, we promife faithfully to reject it, convinced that then it 
could not be retained without difgrace. But, until we meet with 
fuch a confutation, which I fhrewdly fufpeé we thall not very foon 
do, the fneers of the remarker will have with us exadtly the weight 
which they deferve. In the mean time, fince he has taught us what 
we cannot retain without difgrace, it may not be aiils to return the 
compliment. I beg leave therefore to inform Aim, that the do@rine, 
that the Catholic Church is infallible, and that all reputed heretics who 

uit her communion will ajjuredly be damned; that this dodrine, re- 
cently fet forth in the French catechifm publithed under the papal 
bull, ‘* might be rejected by the modern Romanifts with fome ere- 
dit, and cannot be retained without-difgrace.” 
I have the honour to be your obedient humbie fervant, 
April 12, 1808. G. S. Faner. 


CLERICAL INTEMPERANCE.—BATH CHARACTERS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTISACOBIN REVIEW, 
Sir, 
HAVING accidentally taken up the two laft numbers of your ex- 


cellent Review, I was much pleafed with your critique on the author 
NO, CXVIII. VOL. XXIX, c 
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of “ Striétures on Bath CharaGers.” Truth, however, compels me 
to acknowledge with your correfpondent, who fgns himfelf “ 
Friend to the Eftablithed Church,” that inftances of fuch “ edie 
and profligate conduct” of the clergy are far more frequent than you 
are willing to admit, and particularly foin the country, It is pro- 
bable that, from your refidence in or near the Metropolis, you may 
be unacquainted with a faét, which your laudable geal for the character 
of the clergy makes you unwilling tocredit. Although we differ as 
to this fact, I entirely agree on the propriety of the line of condué fo 
pointedly laid down by you; which duty to fociety prefcribes to every 
one, and which every real friend to the eftablifiament would adopt. 
I thould have been content with filent approbation, and not troubled 
you with any obfervations on this fubject, had not a very extraor- 
dinary inftince occurred at the late afizes at Northampton, not 
only proving the frequency of fuch examples, but that the meafure 
recommended and {fo juftly applauded by you, may be attended with 
much trouble, anxiety, expence, and even rifque, to the perfon 
adopting it, 

A gentleman refident in that county, finding many and repeated 
inftances of grofs negleét in the performance of divine fervice, and 
other parochial duties, by the clergyman of his parifh, having in vain 
remonftrated with him thereupon, made a regular complaint to the 
Archdeacon of the diocefe; and it appeared that although a long 
correfpondence had taken place, in which the Archdeacon admitted 
that the conduct of the clergyman was reprehenjible, yet no enquiry 
was inftituted, and the evils were fuffered to continue unredretled,. 
Upen further remmairence, the gentleman was referred to the Bifhop, 
in cafe he was not, as it is not very probable he fhould have been 
under fuch circumftances, fatisfied with the inattention paid to his 
complaints. In confequence of other and repeated inflances of the 
moft feandalous neglect, he not only renewed his complaints to the 
Bifhop, but added thereto, what, from confideration towards the 
family of the clergyman, he had wifhed not to expofe, viz. the true 
caufe of his incapacity, arifing from the effects of his habits of excef- 
five drinking. ‘This gentleman appears to have confidered, like you, 
that on a regular application to the Bithop he would, of courfe, put 
the matter in a fair train of legal inveitigation: but here we have 
another inftance of the fallibility of human judgment, which, had it 
not thus become matter of public notoriety, could fcarcely be cre- 
dited. After your decided opinion of what the conduct of the diocefan 
would of courfe i in fuch a cafe be, you cannot fail to be furprifed at 
finding what it actually was, as it appeared upon this very extraor- 
dinary trial, 

The letters containing the fubject matter of complaint were not 
only given up by the Archdeacon and Bithop, upon the mere affer- 
tion of the clergyman om it it was unfounded, without any enquiry or 
invefiigation whatever; but 2n aétion at common law was Juggefted 
as the means of redrefs, accompanied by a declaration from the 
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Bifhop, that, in cafe he did not inftitute a fuit in fourteen days, he 
fhould be fufpended. After every delay, which a confcioufnets of 
the truth of the charges brought againg him would naturally excite 
a with for in the mind of the clergyman, (a period of con f= Was bl 
more than two years having elapfed fince the firft complaint) the 
cauie was brought on at the Tate aflizes as an action for damages for a 
libel. The Bithop and Archdeacon proved the receipt of the letters, 
and were both pointedly afked by the Judge, whether they had fume 
moned the parties, or made any enquiry or inveftigation on the fub- 
ject, to which they both anfwered in the negative: the latter ac- 
knowledged that he had Aim/t/f obferved the impropriety of the plain- 
uff’s drefs at uis vilitation, 

Only one evidence (I am forry to fay he is a clergyman) was 
called wit a view to attempt to‘ thew malice on the part of the de- 
fendant, and his teftimony rather eftabliflied than difproved the prin- 
cipal charge in the defendant's letters. The countlel for the defendant 
ftated, that he felt it his duty to arreft the progrefs of fuch a caufe, 
and contend tor the right of every parifhioner to complain of the 
mifconduét of the minifier; and cited various cafes to prove that no 
complaint made to a competent jurifdiGion could conftitute a libel ; 
in which opinion the Judge concurring, directed a nonfuit accord- 
ingly. 

“One unhappy confequence of this meafure is, that it has been pro- 
ductive of much trouble, anxiety, and expence, without anfwering 
the good intentions of one party in redrefling a grievance, ov the pur- 
pofgef the other in exculpating himfelf from the charges. Every 
true friend to our eftablifhment mutt alfo deprecate the meafure 
(than which it is impoffible to conceive one more calculated * to 
render the clergy contemptible, and to injure the caufe of religion 
itfelf” )s inafmuch as it evidently afforded matter of exultation and 
triumph to the enemies of the Church of England,. who flocked in 
numbers to witnels the refult of a trial, which could not fail to be 
attended with fuch confequences. 

Feeling a conyictiun that your fentiments will correfpond with 
mine on this fubjedt, when you fhall be acquainted with this melan- 
choly inttance of the poffibility of the portrait in the “ Strictures on 
Bath Characters” not being overcharged, I think it ecg yr to 
apologize fer this addrefs, 


Iam, Sir, your mott obedient fervant, 
March 16, 1808. PHILO-ECCLESIASTICUS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW, 


ABRAHAM’S ANSWER TO PETER PLYMLEY, ESQ. 


Dear Peter, 
SINCE you have been a profeffed party-man, you have fo woe- 
fully degenerated, that I cannot help lovking upon you with fome 
Dd 9 
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contempt, though mingled with a degree of compaffion, when 
recollect that there was a time when you could be as funny and face- 
tious as any joker in the country; but now, forfooth, you conceit 
yourfelf a ftatefman or Talent’s man, for which you are no more 
qualified than Joe Miller. O the curfed Talents! they have deluded 
you, they have debauched you, and made a fool of you; and you 
now believe all the ftuff they tell you about Ireland, and that three 
millions of Catholics, including men, women, and children, are al} 
tranfubltantiated into four millions of fighting men; and that thefe 
four miilions, all in buckram, will immediately deliver up Ireland to 
little Bony, if we don’t grant them emancipation.—O Peter! Peter! 
you will fwallow the wafer next, without any difficulty, though you 
fay you have nothing to do with fpeculative theology; but when 
words are ‘things, a good deal of praétical mifchief may follow, 
Unfortunately, you feem ignorant of the tenets, the principles, the 
practice, and the hiftory, of the Roman Catholic religion; and you 
feem to know as little of the nature of our Eftablifhed Chureb; for 
who ever heard of our interfering with any man’s trade or profeflion? 
But what is worfe, you are ignorant of the principles of our confti- 
tution, and of the nature of the coronation oath, the grand preferver 
of it; for you fay that the King is bound to facrifice bis confcience 
to the opinion of parliament: this at once would annihilate the cha- 
racter of the King, as the Sovereign of the nation, as an honeft man, 
and as a rational being. You infult him, alfo, by declaring that all 
the favours he has hitherto conferred on the Romanifis were granted 
through fear, not from principle: this is a@tually inviting the Ro- 
manilts to demaud any thing they pleafe, and, if refufed, to endea- 
vour to extort it by infurrection. Happily for the nation, the King 
feels the dignity of his fituation, with a firm heart and a found un- 
derfianding ; and, fupported by able miniliers and a brave and loyal 
people, he may defy all their menaces. How thankful are we to 
him for difmifling from his councils thofe miferable men, nick-named 
ftatefmen and ten of talents, who, during the fhort period of their 
minifiry, brought the country into the mott ferious danger! They 
firft attempted to negotiate an infecure peace, and, after fix months 
quibbling, could not even fettle the preliminaries; they then neg- 
le&ed to fupport our allies, when by our co-operation the enemy 
muft haye been totally defeated: thus our allies were cenverted into 
enemies, and added to the ftrength of our implacable foe. Thefemifera- 
ble minifters, indeed, had not ability to plan nor judgment to appoint 
men toexecute any enterpr ze. Inflead of animating an@ encouraging 
the fpirit of the nation at this critical period, they ridiculed and 
checked the noble and truly patriotic ardour of the middle ranks, 
who volunteered their fervices to defend their country; inflead of 
attempting to better the condition of the mafs of the people of 
ireland, they encouraged the clamours and unreafonable demands 
of an ambitious and bigetted faGion, who are devoted to the enemy ; 
who look up to the feourge of God as their deliverer, and are ready 
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to fall down and worhhip him: in fhort, thefe wretched minifters, 
whether from imbecility, cowardice, or treachery; whether from 
perfonal hatred to the King, or from principles adverfe to our con- 
ftitution ; thefe men aéed like the minifters of the weak and infa- 
tuated princes of the continent; like the Haugwitzes, the Roman- 
zoffs, the Macks, the Prince of Peace, &c. &c. But, happily, our 
King, with the firmnefs and good fenfe of an able Monarch, dif- 
miffed them in good time, or we fhould at this moment have been 
deluded into an ignominious peace, and been fhuddering with hor- 
ror, like the other conquered nations, at all its confequences. 

But you fay, Peter, that the Romanifts are now altered and foft- 
ened as well as the Proteftants: this is not true, for the Romanifts 
themfelves declare that /emper eadem eft ecclefa, and that they can- 
not alter their principles. Surely, Peter, you read nothing; you 
know no more about Catholics and Proteftants than that wife knight 
Sir J. C. Hippifley. But perhaps the knight is a Romanift, perhaps 
a Jew, perhaps an Infidel; and, after all thefe perhapfes, probably 
the knight himfelf does not know nor care of what religion he is. 
But your talent is devoted to a party; you muft obey your matters, 
though they have the vulgarity to order you to call a Secretary. of 
State a pert London joker, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
an Old Bailey lawyer, and other vulgar names, O Party! Party! 
thou art the curfe and evil genius of the beft conftitution that was 
ever devifed by man! 

In your fecond letter, Peter, you talk fo much about barbarous 
nonfenfe, idiots, tyrants, barbarians, fools, calves, ftheep, and oxen, 
that you mutt be in a delirious fever. I think a little phlebotomy 
will be of fervice, and I with you would try the experiment of fifty 
{tripes at the public whipping poft: this would enable you to under- 
fiand the meaning of the word degradation, and to know how to 
diftinguith between not enjoying and fuffering. 

You begin your third letter by proclaiming yourfelfa prophet. ‘What, 
did I not tell you fo?’ fays Peter. ‘ Did you not know that the Ruffians 
mult be defeated, now the Talents are turned out; now there is no- 
thing to oppofe the conqueror of the world, but a fmall table wit 
and the fallow furveyor of the meltings? If therefore Bonaparte 
fhould live, and we do not immediately grant the Romanifts all they 
demand, we mufi perith.’ There’s a fine prophet for you! “ And 
he faid, I am a prophet alfo; but he lied.” 

In the fourth letter you attack that venerable and honeft fenator 
Mr. I. Hawkins Browne, for his opinion upon the foolith plan of 
Whitbread for educating the poor. Mr. Browne fpoke like a patriot: 
he faid, juftly, that the nation ought not to pay for the education of 
any but in the religion of the country. The religion and the flate 
will ftand or fall together, as hiftory has proved to us. If children 
are taught republican principles by a Quaker, Lancafter, how long 
do you think our monarchy would latt? If they are educated as 
Papifts, they are taught to look upon a Pope as their fupreme head, 
and as an infallible being. If they are educated in no religion, 
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that is, as infidels, they will neither fear God nor devil. This will 
not train them up to be very good fubjects.. Educaticn, therefore, 
is of fome importance to the country; but it is better not to edu- 
cate the poor at all, than to teach them bad or dangerous prin Sven 
You wifh the Catholics to be brought into Parliament and into 
power, as they were by the bigot James; but wnat was the onaile- 
uence? Cruelty and oppreffion of the poor Proteftants; and, in the 
end, James loft his a n. I fuppofe, Peter, if you could bores the 
King to take your bgotted friends into power ag4in, you would turn 
Romanift, and then you would have a chance of being my lord 
Peter ; his what fine work you would make with the poor Pro- 
teflants in Ireland, whom you call the Orange faion! You allude 
to the cafe of Scotiand, without recollecting the hiftory of it: the 
Union was the remedy that made them good fubjects, and this re- 
medy wil anfwer as well in Tveland, in fpite of ail the pamphleteers 
and reviewers who are endeavouring, as tools of a faction, to excite 
difcontent among (he people, I fuppofe Bonaparte pays them well. 
The moft artful way of doing it, is, by buying up four or five edi- 
tions of a phamplet: this flatters the vanity of the writer, and ac- 
tually inereafes the fale of his book among the vulgar, who fancy 
there muit be fomething very curious in a book which paffes rapidly 
through many editions, v hen, probably, it may be only the trick of 
a party, or fometimes the art of the bookfeller, to change the title 
page: and fo, Peter, you have been cunning ope ay, and you-try your 
bei to cet Ireland for the dear little Bony. ‘ You fay, plum Ds ihere 
is no mincing the matter; [reland is gone: the Diffenters have join- 
ed the Romanifts, and there are meetings all over [reland, crying No 
Union.” Not fo faft, Peter; you are a littie mifiaken here: the 
Trifh in general are bon efi, brave, and loyal; and the cry is, No 
French Party; and if your dear friend Bony fhoul d venture to come 
there, he wiil only catch a Tartar. But now you try the clamour 
of, Down with the I ithes; and, if you can get the abolition of them, 
the Church of courfe will foon tumble down after them: when thefe 
are done. the rents, I think, will totter a little; and then comes 
Bony, and relieves them from all their dificulties; for he kindly 
takes all the tithes and all the rents to hinifelf, and the poor people 
are left to perith by famine, as is the fate of the unhappy Portuguefe, 
Now, Peter, you begin to ufe flormy langusge, and think to 
frighten us out of our propriety, You fay, that, if we do not give 
the Romanitts all they demand, you will hear of them in the mad~ 
nels of mobs and the confliéts of armed men, But we wiil luppofe, 
for » moment, that we do give the Romamiis every thing, and at- 
tempt, as James did, to re-e tablifh their religion. What think you, 
Peter, will be the madnefs ef mobs then, a nd the confliéts of armed 
men? Have you forgot Lord George Gordon and the year 1780, 
and his defender, your friend Lora ‘Erk ine? The real cry of No 
Popery, No bloo dy Mary, &c. &c. will make all the friends of 
Popery aud France t emble at their impending fate. The madnefs 


of mobs is terrible, indeed! 
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If your party fhould not fucceed in getting the emancipation, they 
will attempt to diffolve the Union. Many of your arguments attempt 
to prove that the Union has produced an injury and not a benefit to 
Ireland. This is faGion with a vengeance, and will do great fervice 
to the French caufe; and fo will your remarks on weak and wicked 
monarchs, and the fneers at the King’s confcience, which you re- 
commend him to facrifice to a party, againft the fenfe of the beft and 
wifeft part of the nation. 

In your fifth letter, Peter, you grow fo conceited, that I cannot 
help fmiling at your felf importance, and fancy I fee you fitting as 
commander in chief at your club, and giving out your oracles with 
as much pomp as a Pope; and if any unfortunate wight fhould 
chance to make any demur, or doubt your fuperior wifdom, you 
look down upon him with contempt, or perhaps tell him, Well 
then, Sir, if this be your opinion, I will defcend to your capacity 
prefently, like orator Henley of famous memory. Your arguments 
on the Corporation and Teft Acts are as found and folid as your 
rotten hedge, which is rather a curious one, for now it zs a hedge, 
and new it is mo# a hedge; and yet this no hedge irritates all the 
neighbours. I have heard of a famous hedge that was once planted 
to keep in the cuckoo: now the wife farmer was not aware that the 
cuckoo was an occafional conformift, who, by the help of a pair of 
wings to his confcience, could fly overany fence. Now, Mafter Peter, 
if you fay that the farmer ought to grub up his hedge, becaufe it is 
no fence to winged animals, you are the greateft goofe of the two, 
for the hedge is ftill a good fence againft all animals without wings ; 
therefore let the hedge alone, if you are not fo very ftupid as to rifk 
the deftruction of all your crops, But you want to imitate the cun- 
ning little Bony: he has grubbed up all the hedges on the Continent 
with a vengeance; and, lo, what a charming defolation he has 
made! When you fay that we are not Romans, and that we have no 
Generals, you don’t do juftice to your friends the Talents; for did 
not they prove to the world that we have great Generals? What! 
have you already forgot the great Whitelocke? What's Cocles to 
him? or Cefar? or Pompey? and I truft we have within the realm 
five hundred very near as good as he :—fo don’t be any more alarmed 
about the maids of honour, or the Duke of York. 

All your ideas get fo diftorted, Peter, that you cannot diftinguith 
a picture from a caricature. You now fancy you fee a Proteflant 
cheefemonger: fpitting in the face of an Irith Catholic gentleman. I 
don’t think the poor cheefe-paring fellow would venture to do this to 
any Irifhman, for I am fure Paddy would immediately beat the poor 
man into a rotten cheefe, and would not fay a word to his confcience 
about it. 

Now we come to the wifdom of our ancefters, Here is a fine fub- 
jet for ridicule and contempt, juft in the ftyle of Mirabeau, Marat, 
or Robefpierre; this is natural enough for you radical reformers ; 
for, to be fure, thefe fiupid fellows, our anceftors, did nothing for 
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us, but bring in the abominable Reformation, and that other grievance 
the Revolution, and all their laws originated in nothing but malice 
and ignorance. But then, you fay, we can fee further than they 
did, like the pigmy on the giant’s fhoulders: tiue, here you are 
right; but you mufi not forget that they were the giants, and we 
are the poor pigmies.-—So, Peter Pigmy, you really think the Ro- 
maniii’s religion is favourable to liberty, as you fee it is now in 
France, Spain, Italy, Auftria, &c. and you think the religion of 
the Univerfity of Oxford, becaufe formerly they might have been the 
dupes of a party, is favourable to flavery. How little you feem to 
know of any religion! for you fay, it is miftaken zeal to conned 
one religion with freedom, and another with flavery. This is rather 
contradicting yourfelf. You atk, alfo, Who laid the foundations of 
Englith liberty? and then cry, in triumph, the Roman Catholics. 
No, Peter; religion hed nothing to do with Magna Charta, no: mix- 
ed religion with liberty in Switzerland. If one predominant religion 
is not connected with freedom and another with flavery, what think 
you of the Mahometans? Have you found liberty among any of the 
Mahometan ftates? O Peter! Peter! but any thing is better than 
hypecrify, You begin now to cant, and cry out fum pius Lneas, anil 
that the Church of England is the pureft religion in the worid, and 
that you are ready to die in her caule; but in the next fentence you 
contradi@ yourfelf, and fay you will not join in any eulogiums on 
your faith, becaufe every man of cominon fenfe can refute you. 
Judas repented, and brought back the pieces of filver with which the 
party had bribed him, The Church of England fees, with pain, 
many Judas’s amang her pretended friends; but, I fear, they will 
not repent till the day of hanging approaches, 

You pretend to be a friend to our Church, and yet you are endea- 
vouring to defiroy it; for you deelare, in plain terms, that it is now 
out of our power to refufe the Romanifis any thing, not even the 
efiabiifiment of their religion on the ruins of the Protefiant. If the 
power of the fiate were in the hands of your party, the Grenvilles, 
and the Howicks, and the Hollands, perhaps it might be true that 
we fhould not refufe the Romanifis any thing they might demand ; 
but, thanks to our Protettant King! our Church and Conftitution 
are now fafe; and, under the prefent minifters, you will fee that we 
have power enough both in England and Ireland to prevent the 
French faction from gaining all their wifhes: this is the faction, who 
want power only to be enabled to crufh the Proteftants, the 
bloody Orange-men, as they call them; this is the faction, who are 
Jabouring to diffulve the Union; this is the faction, who are devoted 
to that good and pious Catholic, the tyrant of the Continent; and 
thefe are the men who ave fupported by your party, the bigotted and 
befotted ‘Talents; and you give them all the aid you can, in pam- 
phlets and reviews. What ftrange times do welive in! Sed parca 
homini, qui nemini pepercit. 

So, Peter, you do not even know what the tenets of the Prefbyterians 
are, fur you lay that they are infinitely more diftant from the Church 
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of England than the Romanifts are. What moft confummate igno- 
rance! So far from it, it is a faét that the Prefbyterians actually do 
not differ from our Church in one eflential tenet of religion. Your 
levity is like your ignoraace, and you mix the feria cum nugis moft 
ftrangely. You can abfolutely fee and paint the danger of Ireland, 
if the French faction fhould prevail there, and yet you do all you 
can to aid and abet them. You alfo pretend to love our King and 
Conititution, and yet your arguments tend to deftroy both. You 
preiend to hate the French, and you do all you can to affift them, 
by inflaming the French faétion in Ireland; and we all know bow 
eafily the ignorant and wicked are inflamed and led on to any 
mifchicf. Ste what mifchief ‘Tom Paine has done among the lower 
orders of the people: his books were multiplied by thoufands, and, 
like thofe of Marat in France, brought the nation once, at the time 
of the mutiny, to the brink of deftruction; but one great man 
then faved us. Many writings of mott dangerous tendency are now 
circulating wth great indaftry in pamphlets, reviews, and newfpa- 
pers, the authors being hired panders to the paflions of a mob oc 
a party. 

You now grow very angry, Peter, vecaufe your old Granny, when 
fhe gave you a nice wing of turkey, would not give you the leg and 
piece of the breaft at the fame time: All three, you cried out, give 
me immediately, Granny, or I fhall for ever hate you. Your good 
old Granny reafoned with you, and faid, Surely you ought to be 
contented with what you got, and not be grafping at all; you know, 
fhe faid, you never was indulged with fuch nice bits before. But 
you are like fome other bad people: the more you give them, the 
more they covet, and are never fatisfied till they get al!; and then 
the Lord have mercy upon every body elfe. 

Pray, Peter, how came you to introduce the Copenhagen bufinefs? 
what connection has this with the Roman Catholics? You cant 
and whine fo much about it, and talk about being good, and the 
wicked ftate of the world, and robbery, and murder, and witchcraft, 
and bigotry, that I fear you are turned Methodilt: from a great 
finner, you are now turned faint, or agood Catholic. Thefe religions 
refemble one another a good deal in this particular, The Catholic 
fays, Only do a few works of fupererogation, and you fhall be indulg- 
ed with a full pardon for all your fins; the Methodilt tells you, 
Only have plenty of faith, and you are fure never to be damned, 
though you may be the greateft rafcal that ever efcaped the 
gallows. 

Alas! alas! it was this Copenhagen bufinefs, I find, fpoiled all; 
for you think, Peter, that the great mafs of population in Ireland 
will rife upon us to a man, on the dighteft appearance of a French 
force; and you fay they will be right, becaufe they have juft reafou 
to hate us, and all the Orange bloodhounds. ‘This is {peaking plain: 
But there is one comfort; you fay, the danger of immediate infur- 
rection is now blown over. But why, Peter? You yourlelf tell 
us in the next fentence—becaufe——we have fuch a firong army 
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now in Jreland. Aye, aye; there’s the rub, Now, if you, and 
Rofcoe, and the Edinburgh Reviewers, could but fend this flrong 
army to Jericho, then what a glorious infurreétion we fhould fee to 
meet your friend little Bony! But confound this Copenhagen bufi- 
nefs! This very Danifh fleet, united with the fleets of Rufiia, 
Sweden, and Holland, might have popped over to Ireland fo cleverly 
with an eaft wind, with a fine army of Frenchmen; and thefe with 
twelve armies of five thoufand men each, from your twelve harbours 
between Breft and Cape St. Vincent, would have finithed the game 
with Paddy moft completely. But, O! this curfed Copenhagen ! 
all thefe fine plans are now defeated. But if the Talents, your dear 
friends, had been in the adminiftration, this Copenhagen affair would 
never have happened. Very true, Peter, and pity it is “tis true; 
for inftead of my fitting down, as I do now, comfortably in my eafy 
Chair, ten to one, but, at this very moment, I fhould have been 
flumping about in wooden fhoes. 

So much for this jacobinical rhapfody of Peter Plymley, Efq. 
—I1 will add only, in a few words, a thort view of the whole. 

Thefe letters cannot be written by a fcholar*, for, as a compofition, 
they are contemptible. They cannot be written by a gentleman, 
for they are full of coarfe ribaldry and vulgar feurrility. They 
cannot be written by a patriot, for almoft every fentence and every 
argument prove the writer to be the mere tool ofa party, and no 
friend to his country. 

I have feen advertized fome more letters from this Peter Plymley ; 
but I have been informed that they are not worth reading or re- 
viewing. 


Se eeeeuneetammel 
—_-—— 


REES’S CYCLOP/.DIA—BELGRADE, 


TO TITE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW. 
Sir, 
I HAVE been much difappointed in not meeting in your excellent 
Review a continuation of the criticifm on Dr. Rees’ new Cyclopedia ; 
but T truii that you will again turn your attention to it, and {peedily 
refume your labour. Tn many of the articles there is a want of lucid 
arrangement, and, in fome, error is but too apparent. 1! was lately 
perufing the article “ Belgrade,” which, I was informed, ts a “‘ town 
‘of European Turkey, the capital of Servia,” &c. The writer then 
proceeds to mention, that ** the aquedudcts, conftructed by the 
** emperors of the eaft for conveying water to Conftantinople, attrac 
‘* admiration.” 
What an immenfe diftance for the conveyance of water from Bel- 
erade the capital of Servia, to Conftantinople the capital of Romania! 





* They are very generally attributed to a_ clerical popular 
leGurer, who modefi/y repeated to a fafhionable audience, tn a philo- 
fophical inftitutien, Profeffor Dugald Stewart’s lectures on moral phi- 
lofophy.—EpITor. 
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from Belgrade on the borders of Hungary, through the entire pro- 
vince of Servia and part of Bulgaria and the mountainous province 
of Romania, to the metropolis of the Turkith empire! If aqueduas, 
which conveyed water thirty, forty, fixty, and even one hundred miles, 
were reckoned among the wonders of ancient Rome, how greatly 
muft thefe aftonifh us, which convey it not only one hundred, two 
hundred, or three hundred, but nearly four hundred miles ! 

The aqueducts, of which this writer of Munchaufen celebrity 
fpeaks, are indeed at Belgrade, but not at Belgrade in Servia, but at Bel- 
grade a village twelve or fourteen miles to the north of Conftantinople, 
and ata fhort difiance from the Black Sea. Near this vill: ige Capa- 
cious refervoirs are furmed for the purpofe of colle@ting the water from 
the different fprings. ‘* From thefe cifterns,” Wheeler informs us, 
** the water is conveyed to the feveral aqueducts, that carry it over 
** the low vallies, from the tops of hills to hills, until at laft it is 
‘‘ brought with a vaft charge to Contiantinople, 

As leifure allows me, I fhall offer to your notice fome other 
articles of this improved Cyclopedia. In the mean time I fub- 
fcribe myfelf your conftant reader, 

P. H. 

Sheffield, March 23, 1808, 

We are obliged to this intelligent writer for his approbation and 
remarks, and hope fhortly to refume the laborious tatk of reviewing 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopaedia ; in the mean time the public will profit by 
his communication.—-EDITOR. 


ae 
METHODISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTIJACOBIN REVIEW, 


Sir, 

THOUGH I applaud the general zeal difplayed in your Mifcellany 
in fupport of our civil and ecclefiaftical etabliiaments, yet it has oc- 
curred to me that the virulent language of inveétive in which you 
frequently indulge may, in the opinion of mp readers, rather in- 
jure than promote the caufe which you intend to ferve. An injudi- 

‘ious friend oftentimes does more harm than a declared enemy; and 
it is In conformity with this opinion that I have judged it expedient 
to trouble you with a few remarks on one of the articles in your Re- 

view for February laft, 

The article I allude to is the review of Nightingale’s “ Portraiture 
of Methodifm;” in which, whilft vou cenfure fome of the fads re- 
lated in that publication, you have unguardedly cenfured fome of the 
practices of the Church of England. 

I have not feen Mr. N,’s book, but judge of its contents only from 
your account of it; from which it appears that he commences his 
work with giving fome hiftory of the chareéters and condu& of the 

Wefleys, Thefe well known perfonages it is far from my intention to 
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defend; but where no wrong motive was apparent, Chriftian charity 
forbids us to attribute any to their feveral a@ions, It is poffible that 
your opinion of John Wefley may be true. He may have been “* re- 
ligious from conftitution, devout from habit,” &c.; yet, while we 
condemn his peculiarities, let us not unneceffarily depreciate the 
good qualities he might have poffeffed. Much of genuine piety, even 
from your account of him, marked his conduct. He was a.“ regu- 
Jarly bred clergyman,” a ‘‘ man of education and talents, and as 
fuch claimed reipect.” However ambitious he might be of being the 
founder of a tect, certainly he fubmitted to many privations in proof 
of his fincerity. ‘* Diminution of fortune, lofs of friends, lofs of re- 
putation,” were certainly no trifling evils, and were fcarcely to be 
counterbalanced by any delufive hope which might have been excited 
by inordinate vanity, and, at the period of his leaving England, cer- 
tainly could not have been much allayed by any proipects of am- 
bition. 

Some part of John Wefley’s conduct appears to have been repre- 
henfible. His pride, his enthufiaftic cunceits, &c. equally with 
yourtelf I condemn; but I would not, therefore, haftily conclude 
that ‘* a// his devotion was hypocrify, his methodical decorum po- 
licy, and his religion a trade.” 

As a proof that we fhould not be too hafty in our cenfure, I thall 

oint out the impolicy of fome of your remarks on his conduct; in 
which, while attacking your opponents, you have injured your friends 
by a fide blow, 

You fiate, in the firft place, that John Wefley “ had inveigled a 
confiderable number of his fellow ftudents at Oxford into fome ridi- 
culous methods and fuperfitious cufoms” (p. 152). The Chriftian 
reader will be fomewhat furprifed when he learns what thefe are. 
“ Fajiing on Wednefdays and Fridays, and communicating every Sun- 
day!” thefe are called ‘ ridiculous methods and fuperftitious cuftoms.” 
Now, furely, any perfon would imagine that thefe things were un- 
heard of in the Church of England, and that the practice of them 
muti neceflarily be condemned: but the contrary to this is the fac. 
Tam mylelf perfonally acquainted with fome pious, and, I have every 
reafon to beileve, fincere Chriftians, who communicate “ every Sun- 
day ;” nay, farther, I am acquaiited with an elderly lady who finds 
fuch inward comfort from the practice, that her parith minifter at- 
tends weekly (as her infirmities will not allow her to go to church) to 
join with ber and her friends in partaking of the holy ordinance ; and 
I am very far from thinking a cuftom which affords relief and confo- 
Jaton to the aged, or afflicted, either ‘ ridiculous or fuperftitious.” 
In many populous parifhes in London the Lord’s fupper is adminifter- 
ed on every fabbath ; and many devout worfhippers, I truft, are al- 
ways found to join in the celebration of it. When too great laxity in 
the attendance on religious ordinances is every where apparent in 
thefe days of faihionable levity, nothing thould be faid to difparage 
a praifeworthy cuflom, 

Jn the next place with refpe& to fafing ; I find it twice condemn- 
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ed in your Review, viz. in the paffage above quoted, and farther on, 
in page 158, where you call ** obferving, as days of fajling or abjiinence, 
all Fridays in the year,” “ defpicable, and antichriftian fuperttition 
Here alfo you condemn the Church of England. By looking into the 
Calendar prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer, you will find that 
* all Fridays in the year” are appointed as days of abfiinence. Shall 
we, then, arraign the condud of thofe who, in humbie conformity 
to the Church, endeavour to promote the welfare of the foul by the 
mortification of the body? Are we to defpife any perfon, for in- 
{tance, who, during this holy feafon of Lent, thould fcrupuloufly fatt 
“* on Wednefdays and Fridays ;” and call his practice ‘* ridiculous,” 
‘* fuperftitious,” “ antichriftian ?” We have more reaion to encou- 
rage even the femblance of religion, than write one fyllable that may 
increafe its decline. 

Nothing, however, that wears the appearance of religion feems to 
pleafe you: it is all fanaticifm, fuperftition, idolatry. Accordingly 
even praying cannot be pafied over without cénfure, ‘‘ To attend the 
minifiry of the Word every morning, unlefs bufinefs, diftance, or fick- 
nefs, prevent,” appears to me, where practicable, a good and pious 
cuftom ; and I thould be glad to fee it revived in London, where the 
weekly congregations at the different parifh churches are fo thin. I 
fee nothing like “‘ Popifh MECHANICAL devotion” in this, notwith- 
ftanding the caPITats in which your difapprobation is conveyed ; 
neither, though it fhould be even at an early hour (as the hour of 
prayer is now in fome churches in London), do I conceive it at all “a 
work of fupererogation, inconfiftent with the enlightened and rational 
{pirit of true Chriftian worfhip,” 

As however neither prayer, fafting, tor communicating, feemed to 
meet with your approbation, I was not fo much furprifed to find the 
Holy Scripture itfelf fpoken of in terms of difrefpe&t. You fay (p. 
159) that the following paflage (for it is the only one which you 
quote) is * raving” and ‘ bombaft :” “ The floods lifted up their voice, 
and raged horribly.” Now, by referring to the 5th verfe of Pfalm 
xciil, you will find thefe words to form a fublime illuftration of the 
omnipotence of God. ‘ The waves of the fea are mighty, and rage 
horribly ; but yet the Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier.” A 
fimilar mode of expreffion is alfo ufed metaphorically in Pfalm xlii, 
9, and elfewhere: “‘ The floods of the ungodly made me afraid.” 
Even though fpoken by John Wefley, the language of Scripture can 
never degenerate into ** bombatft.” 

Thus much, Sir, I have judged it expedient to ftate on the article 
in queftion, thinking it proper to thew you the bad effects of ill- 
directed zeal. All parties in religion, as well as all party epithets, 
with you I condemn, and every friend to the Church muft lament 
their exiftence. They are not, however, to be done away by abufe. 
The origin of thofe divifions, as well as the methods by which they 
have been gradually fomented, we have unhappily witnefied, The 
fame methods (and they are the only methods by which, with the 
Divine blefling, can be hoped to prove effeftual) muft be employed to 
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do them away.. Zeal muft be oppofed to zeal; diligence to diligence: 
activity to activity. We muft not deride, but we muft imitate the 
prayers, the faftings, the attention to religious ordinances, of thofe 
who are regarded as our opponents, We then fhall have to regard 
them no longer in that Jight, but they will affuredly become our 
friends. On the clergy and laity an equal thare of refponfibility will 
devolve. The clergy muft be “ inftant in feafon and out of feafon” 

in their refpective charges: they muft confider themfelves as ambaf- 
fadors of God; as having God’s word to preach; as commiflioned 
not to amufe, but inftruét; not to “* preach themfelves, but Chritt 
Jefus, their Lord;” not to difcufs dryly and metaphyfically uninte- 
refting fubjeés, but to declare the tidings of falvation, fo plain, and 
fo tacitly, without any peculiarities of manner or modes of f{peech, 
but fo that they may not offend the higher ranks of fociety, while 
even “ the common people might hear them gladly.” Both rich and 
poor, it isto be feared, need ‘inftruétion in their mot important in- 
terefts, and the habits and prejudices of both muft be confulted. In 
this let the clergy perfevere, nor let the zealous want encouragement ; 
for through lack of encouragement, as much as any other caufe, the 
Church has been materially injured. Let the bithops fet an example 
of diftinguifhing the clergy of their fevera] diocefes who may be par- 
ticularly zealous in the caufe they have undertaken with fpecial 
marks of their favour. Let them know their clergy, and keep up 
that intercourfe which fubfifls among Diffenters. Let not the hum- 
bleft inftrument be overlooked, for the fervice of all is requifite; nor 
{as *‘ the treafure is committed to earthly veffels”), whilft they have 
the greate? inducements to turn to the Methodiftical party, let them 
no longer want that encouragement, which they have hitherto done, to 
remain ftedfaft to the caufe they have el(poufed. In thort, T with 
both clergy and laity to be of one fpirit, and continue tledfaft and 
perfevering : then we may dread neither the attacks of Papilts nor 
enthufiafts; the ‘* building is of God,” and, with his aid, it  can- 
not be overthrown.” , 

I beg leave to fubfcribe myfelf a Friend to Religion, but 
No Merunopist. 

London, March 24, 1808, — 

THE continuation of the review of “ Nightingale’s Portraiture of 
Methodifm,” which has been unavoidably pofiponed, will fully an- 
{wer all the remarks of this writer, who appears better qualified to 
addrefs the people of the fixteenth than thofe of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is this error which has given libs to infidelity.’ The “ in- 
judicious friends” of religion have ufed the fame la: guage and manner 
in all ages, and to all perfons, without ever confideri ng how very 
differently the Divine Author of their profefied faith acted. The 
fublime example of Him who fignificantly anfwered “ Thou fayeft,” 
or wrought a miracle, according to the character or difpofition of 
the perfons prefent, has unfortunately been difregarded. This writer's 
own quotations prove that it was not the language of fcripture, but 
the interpolations of John Wefley that were juftly called bomba/. 
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{The following interefting Lines are the production of Mr. Pratt ; whofe 
benevolent Mufe is fo well known to, and fo highly ehleemed by, the 
Public. } 


A POETICAL PETITION TO ZOLUS FROM MITCHAM 
BOWER, 


Marcu 31, 1808. 


THE infantile firubs like old willows were ftooping, 
And the flowers that thould bloffom were woefully drooping ; 
The fnowdrops and crocuffes hung their fad heads, 

And fcarcely dare peep from their hard-frozen beds ; 
The primrofe and daifies, and other {pring pofies, 

All with’d a warm blanket to cover their nofes; 

The lilacs as if paralytic were feen, 

And wanted a tucker or tippet of green ; 

While the pets of the greenhoufe, befum’d and befatted, 
In fpite of their ovens ; and ftoves, were clofe matted ; 

In fhort, the poor buds were fo bare and opprefs’d, 
They were almoft as naked---as Mifies full dre/s’d: 

So at length they confulte’, and, joining together, 
Petition’d the god of ihe: winds for fair weather. 


O Molus! Molus! god of the train, 
Who freeze at thy bidding the dewdrops and rain, 
In pity to fiow’rets, to man, bird, and beaft, 
Recal that wind-demon the peflilent Eaft ! 
New moons have come in, and old moons have gone out, 
And none of us know what the fun is about: 
His beams hardly twinkle, but feem to be loft, 
Mid mountains of ice, in the regions of froft ; 
And if he breaks through them, and darts forth a ray, 
Like the glow-worm’s ’tis feeble, and foon fades away ; 
Yet lur’d by the vapours, fo fhining and bright, 
If we dare to look out, we are fure of a blight. 


Then, O mighty olus! if thou wouldf drag 
And faften the blufterers up in a bag*, 
Or clofely confine them in fome dungeon cavet 
Till they crack their fwoil’n cheeks, they may wrangle and rave: 
"Tis true North and Eaft have fought boldly and ftout, 
But there, they for ages may battle it out! 
© fon of great Hippotast! give us, inftead 
Of tyrants fo fierce, and of ruffians fo dread, 





* Alluding to the command of the winds given to Ulyffes. 


t The Zolian cave, defcribed by mythologifis, 
t Eoluse 
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The fun-loving South and the balm-breathing Weft, 
And of their own verdure we'll weave them a vett ; 

The firft tender buds that expand into flower 

Shall crown the kind patrons of lov’d Mitcham Bower! 
And Flora herfelf, in the fair margarites’ form, 

Shall fmile, and forget the dark fiend of the form. 

But, hafte, prithee hafte, for ftill Boreas is blowing, 
And Eurus on March's lat minutes is fnowing : 

Rife, rife, ye fweet zephyrs—ye foft thowrets fall, 





Or elfe ye will make------ APRIL-FOOLS OF US ALL. 
S. J. P. 
AISLE EEE TEE ET TI EOL LET LE IED) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE thould regret that Decius Alter’s firft letter arrived too late for 
infertion this month, were it not as well known as women’s averfion 
from cowards, that the fubjeét of it, however familiar with rupees, 
is not a difciple of Buddha. Befides, who knows what another moon 
may produce? Tears may be fucceeded by torches, and. the fuc- 
cefsful advances of the defcendant of a good old Milefian unite the 
fhamrock and the thiftle, and the happy event be celebrated on the 
union bagpipes, with the tune of ‘‘ the Doctor turned Lawyer, or Jack 
of all trades !” 

We perfeétly concur in the fentiments expreffed by O. G. J. of the 
excellent and veteran author of ‘“ Britannia,” and we are forry that 
his laft work has not yet fallen under our notice. In this, however, 
we are not to blame. If authors, eipecially poets, do not order their 
bookfellers to forward their works, addrefied to the Editor, they 
cannot be difappointed at their not being early reviewed. Several 
letters, indeed, from authors have been received, ttating that their 
books had been ordered to be fent, but the booklellers never forward- 
ed them. Should fuch things occur in future, it is our intention to 
publith the names of fuch perfons, that it may appear whether it 
happened by miftake or defign. 

We have again to make our acknowledgments to “‘ A Proteftant.”” 
There is a verfatility in fuperttition equal to its perverfity, which re- 
quires vigorous exertions to counteract, and which can be effected 
only by vigilant unanimity. 

An * Old Correfpondent” is informed that a letter is left for him 
with our Publithers. It is apprehended there is fome miftake re- 
fpecting the pamphlet, ‘“ Alliance between Church and State,” to 
which he alludes, 

The Verfes on the “ Inftitution of the Yeoman Cavalry” fhall ap- 
pear next month, 

The communications and letters of feveral other correfpondents 
fhall either be inferted or anfwered in our next. 


G3 The Appendix to Volume, XXIX, containing a copious Re- 
view of French, German, Spanifh, and Portuguele Literature, and 
the ufual Hiftorical View of Politics, will be publithed with our next 
Number on the frit of June. 
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Phyfical Geography of the Black Sea, the Interior of Africa, 
and the Mediterranean. By A. Dureau de Lamalle, jun. 
Accompanied with two Charts of the Interior Seas and 
Straits, by J. N. Bauche. Pp. 411. 8vo. Paris. 1807. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


‘2 claffical ftudy of ancient phyfical geography is one 
of the moft interefting, not only to the ftudent of an- 
cient literature, but alfo to the modern geologift, that can 
occur in the prefent advanced flate of general knowledge. 
It is the only fource whence the faéts which form the bafis of 
the natural hiftory of our earth can be drawn, and whence 
are derived views of the viciffitudes of nature, which cannot 
fail to operate on the manners and morals of thinking men, 
To trace the phyfical changes which have taken place on the 
face of the earth during a period of four thoufand years; to 
notice the neceflary effects of thofe changes in deftroying or 
in making nations ; and again to contemplate the almoft innu- 
merable confequences of tuch revolutions both in the phyfical 
and moral world, with their relative effects on the progrefs of 
knowledge, furnifh fubjects equally novel aud interetting to 
the naturalift, ftatefman, and moral philofopher. But the 
pleafure and utility of thefe fiudies only teud to excite a more 
poignant regret at feeing them devoted, not to the extenfion 
of general icience, but folely to facilitate the progrefs of a 
Jawlefs defpot to univerfal empire. Such is the obvious mo- 
tive which difiated by far the greater part of the ingenious 
refearches in this volume. Whatever relates to Turkey and 
the eaftern nations particularly interefts the tyrant, and is 
fure to meet his approbation : he appears to feel, indeed, the 
difficulties, if not the impoflibility, of marching an army to 
India, and he wifhes to familiarize his flayes with deicriptions 
APPENDIX. VOL. ¥EIX, Ee 
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and hiftories of thofe countries, in order to infpire them with 
curiofity and refolution, previous to the “ grand under- 
taking.” We fhall, however, prefent our readers with an 
analyfis of the contents of this volume. 

- Lamalle confines his refearches to what is commonly 
denominated the old world, and to that part of it which 
contains ftraits, inland feas, or lakes. The natural hifiory 
of fuch firaits, feas, or Jakes, and their increafe or decrealfe, 
fo far as can be afcertained from the faéts recorded in the 
writings of the ancients, compared with their aétual ftate, he 
has developed with confiderable induftry, and fometimes with 
no lefs fuccefs. With a general view of the geography of 
the ancients the author commences his remarks, by aflerting, 
that “ the form of the Black Sea, the bearings of its fhores, 
and the channel of the Bofphorus, all tend to make us be- 
lieve thal the communication between it and the Mediterra- 
nean did not formerly exift ; hence the globe has undergone 
a ftriking change.” ‘This change, he thinks, took place at a 
period not very remote, and may be afcertained by chronolo- 
gy, which furnifhes dates, and hifiory the facts, neceflary to 
fix its true epoch. 


“J thall colle,” fays M. Lamalle, ‘‘ the obfervations of travel- 
lers, and of the moft accurate modern geologifts, and after having 
fhewn, that without knowing the facts recorded by the ancients, from 
an attentive infpeétion of the places, they eftablith the fame refult 
as the hiftorical evidences would have prefented, I hope to be able to 
determine, in a manner fufficiently precife, the epocha, the caufe, 
and the effects of this great phyfical event, which has occafioned 
fuch remarkable changes on the borders of the Cafpian Sea, the Sea 
of Azof, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean. The affiduous 
ftudy which I have made of the works of the ancients, and the fads 
which they have tranfmitted to us, have fully convinced me that geo- 
graphical knowledge, the phyfical fciences, and mathematics, were 
much farther advanced prior to hiftorical times, than they were at 
the epochs known in hiitory. The fcience and {kill of the writers of 
antiquity, whofe obfervations are verified every day, are thofe of 
very rare authors, who, uniting to the obfervation of things a know- 
ledge of books loft to us, and of languages now unknown, drew from 
a multitude of ancient fources, the channels of which are now dry, 
and uf which there only remain fome fcattered veftiges in the mats 
of fyftems,” 


There is too much egotiftical gafconade and vifionary con- 
jeGure in this introductory declaration, to be congenial to a 
mind inured to the inveftigation of phyfical phenomena and 
hiftorical events. It is perfe@ly gratuitous in the author to 
afcribe profound phyfical knowledge to the ancients, al- 
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though their accurate knowledge of local geography and the 
mathematics cannot be queftioned, The correctnefs of two or 
three circumftances are not fufficient to eftablifh the accuracy 
and the extent of the general knowledge of any writer, 
either ancient or modern. It has been long obferved that 
there is no book without fome truth in it, and therefore the 
verfes of Homer muft participate in the general character. 
But to reprefent the poets as profound philofophers, as deep- 
learned geographers, and to confider the Odyfley as a work 
of geography “ more exact” than even the hiftory of the 

ews, 1s to raife credulity on the ruins of reafon, and facri- 
fice truth to the phantoms of .a fickly imagination. A tole- 
rably accurate idea, indeed, of the real knowledge of the 
ancients may be formed by comparifon ; and if we compare 
the actual knowledge poffetfed by our fathers about the latter 
end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century with that 
now poffefled, we thall . be better able to form an opinion 
of the extent of the phyfical knowledge of ancient authors. 
After fuch an inveftigation we fhall moft probably be con- 
vinced that the real phyfical knowledge of the ancients was 
greatly inferior to that of the moderns at the commence- 
ment of the laft century. Yet M. de Lamalle, like Mr. 
Gell, is determined to prove the accuracy of Homer, by 
making nature appear to be what he has reprefented it ; and 
where the defcriptions of the poet have not the leaft reference 
to the actual appearance of the country, he contrives to re- 
concile the differences by fuppofing the earth to have under- 
gone the neceflary phyfical changes in the interim. We 
have no doubt, indeed, that the poems attributed to Homer 
were original metrical hiftories, compiled from the vulgar 
traditions of the countries to which they relate ; but to feek 
accurate phyfical knowledge in fuch writings is furely too 
fimple to merit ferious attention. M.de Lamalle is no lefs ea- 
ger to prove the priority of Homer to Hefiod ; but many of his” 
arguments duly appreciated iend to prove diredily the re- 
verfe. Elian ftates that the Greeks were indebted to Lycur- 
gus for the pease of Homer: now as the former left Sparta 
only thirty-five years after the reputed era of the latter (907 
B.C.), he thinks that this circumftance proves Homer to 
have lived at leaft two centuries earlier. But it is not poflible 
to believe that the Iliad and Odyfley were written by one 
perfon, and left {cattered as legendary tales nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty years, before they were collected by Lycurgus. 
The circumftance of Ariadne being made a goddets, as the 
wife of Bacchus, by reas and a fimple mortal by Homer, 
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he fuppofes indicative of the fuperior antiquity of the Odyf- 
fey, the contrary of which is equally fuftenable. The Theo- 
gen of Hefiod is alfo deemed a proof of his pofteriority to 
- Homer; but itis juft as rational to fay that it had only become 

more fimple in the days of the latter. Becaufe Hefiod does 
not mention the deluge of Deucalion, it is inferred that its 
antiquity had funk it in oblivion; we might rather infer that 
it had not taken place before his time. The author’s defence 
or rather praifes of Homer, taken from Strabo and Polybius, 
are lefs objectionable; but his devotion to the poet obliges 
him to beftow many idle conjectures, in order to account for 
the fituation of the ifland of Pharos being one day’s failing 
(noétis et diei curfum) from Egypt. ‘To fupport this point, 
he fuppofes the voyager, Menelaus, to have fet out from the 
Jake Bastotia to be a day and night in going to Pharos. Ne- 
verthelefs, he appears to efiablifh futhciently the pofition, 
that during one thoufand eight hundred years the level of the 
Mediterranean has not materially changed, and that the 
aQtual ftate of valleys and fertile plains is not fo ancient as 
the atheiftical philofophifts fuppofed. The changes which the 
lake Mareotis has undergone induce the latter belief, as 
well as the circumftance of the remains of the ruined temple 
of Heliopolis being {till in exiftence two thoufand years after 
it was plundered of ali its riches and ornaments. 

The Elyfian Fields, Tartarus, Acheron, Cimmerians, Lef- 
trygones, Iberia, and the ifland of AZa, prefent the author 
with fub:eéts for proving the accurate geographical know- 
ledge of Homer. ‘This, however, he alio effects by alledg- 
ing that fome verfes, efpecially thofe imputed to the oracle 
of Tirefias (Odyf. 11, 120), ordering Ulyfles to travel again 
after he returned to Ithaca, have been interpolated. Anaxi- 
mander, Hecatwus, Thales, Strabo, Hipparchus, and Hero- 
dotus, are next examined, and their general accuracy and 
knowledge of geography appreciated. M.de Lamalle then 
reviews what has been faid by ihe ancients and moderns re- 
fpecting the interior of Africa, the fource, direction, and 
junction of the Nile and Niger, the expeditions of the Ethi- 
opians, Alexander, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy 
Evergetes, and the geographical works of Pytheas and Era- 
totthenes. From the geological remarks of Eratofthenes, ef 
Straton and Xanthus, the author concludes that the defert of 
Ammon, now called Bahr-bela-m4, or fea without water, 
being fuii of thells and petrified wood, is fimilar to the faline 
plains on the borders of the Cafpian Sea. He alfo confirms 
the opinion of Eratofthenes, that the level of the fea is dif- 
ferent in diyerie parts of the world; the level of the Red Sea 
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is twenty-eight feet, that of the Black Sea from thirty to forty 
feet above that of the Mediterranean. His examination of an- 
cient authors, and the limits which they give to the fea of 
Azof, the Cafpian and the Black Sea, difcovers confiderable 
learning and induftry, but his refearches are of a nature not 
to be abridged, neither would they be peter intelligible 
without the illuftration on the map. The boundaries of the 
Black Sea before the rupture of the Bofphorus, and its june- 
tion with the Mediterranean, he makes to extend beyond the 
ancient courfe of the Oxus, nearly to the foot of the great 
mountains of Imaus in Scythia, includiag the lake of Aral 
or Khowarefm, the whole of the prefent Cafpian, and run- 
ning from Great Bucharia to Orenburg, and thence including 
the greater part of the Ural, Wolga, and Don rivers to the 
Danube, on the eaft, north, and weft; and on the fonth 
pafling along the bafe of the mountains of Caucafus. The 
vatt plains of Kipzak and Aftrachan are alfo included in thefe 
boundaries of the Black Sea, which the author fixes one thou- 
fand five hundred and twenty-nine years before the Chriftian 
era. M. Lamalle alfo determines the limits of the fea of 
Azof in the time of Herodotus to have extended from the 


prefent ifthmus of the Crimea or Taurida to the plains of Af- 


trachan, andthe foot of the mountains of Caucafus. In the 
fecond century it had diminifhed to about one third the dif- 
tance between its prefent boundary and Aftrachan. — _” 

The irruption of the Euxine or Black Sea into the Mediter- 
ranean, commonly called the Deluge of Deucalion, although 
a familiar fubjeét, the author has rendered fomewhat novel, 
by a very judicious and agreeable collection of the faéts re- 
corded in ancient writers, fupported by the obfervations of 
modern {cientific travellers, who have defcribed the principal 
geological and mineralogical phenomena which oécur in the 
adjacent countries. The formation of the Propontis or Sea 
of Marmora, and the firaits of the Dardanelles, he afcribes, 
as ufval, to a volcanic eruption, and fuppofes the iflands of 
the Archipelago to have been mountains in that part of 
Greece now afea. In order to avoid the imputation of vi- 
fionary fpeculation, he alfo colle&s a uumber of hiflorical 
accounts of the extraordinary effects of volcanic eruptions in 
different parts of the world. The hiftorical details of the ef- 
fects of this deluge on Theffalia are too much involved in 
fable to admit of phyfical invefiigation; and the author, 
who founds moft of his conjetures on hints taken from the 
poets, rather amufes than inftruéts his readers. It is however 
extremely probable that many of the fables which defcribe the 
volcanic countries as having been the theatre of combats be- 
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tween the giants and the gods, have originated from con- 
founding the terms @¢dg, God, and 6efov, which fignifies 
both divinity and fulphur, the fame as the fable which makes 
Bacchus {pring from Jupiter’s thigh, founded on the word 
pegds, which fignifies either thigh or the branch of a vine. 
M. Lamalle, in thefe enquiries, endeavours to aid the 
geologifts who fupport the Neptunean theory of the earth, 
by quoting the opinion of Demetrius of Lampfacus, who 
lived in the fourth century, and aflerts, according to an in- 
edited Greek MS. in the library at Paris, that “ the earth 
and water were the firft exifting elements, and that the opi- 
nion of Heraclidus was, that all were formed from the cryftal- 
lization of matter in the ftate of fluid, after a revolution 
caufed by the waters.” Such opinions, however, will nat 
greatly influence thofe of modern geologifis. The author is 
not more fuccefsful in fixing the epoch of the Deluge of Deu- 
calion, and after quoting feveral authorities, only ftates, that 
“the Pelafgians of Samothracia had temples ornamented 
with columns and capitals, and many populous villages at the 
time of the irruption of the Euxine, and that the Pelafgian 
Phoronzus, fon of Inachus, gave laws to the Argiens about 
395 years before the Deluge of Deucalion.” This event, 
however, is fixed by other chronologitts at 1529 years before 
the Chrifiian era. But if Inachus founded the kingdom of 
\rgos in the year 1856 .before Chrift, only 8€7 years before 
the reputed epoch of this deluge in Theflaly, we are at a lofs 
to determine bow his fon, according to our author, could 
have reigned 895 years before that cataftrophe. This error, 
indeed, feems almoft voluntary in M. de Lamalle, who withes 
to fupport an opinion of the high ftate of-cultivation to 
which the arts and {ciences had attained among the ancients ; 
but he is rather unfortunate in chufing the Pelafgians (wan- 
derers) for this chara&er, which they certainly much lefs de- 
ferve than the wandering Arabs of the prefentday. The fol- 
lowing is the fummary of fads given by our author relative to 
this event. 


“If. That Dardanus arrived in Thracia immediately after the 
irruption of the Euxine into the Mediterranean. 2d. That the vil- 
lage of Opus was built after the inundation of Deucalion, 
whofe defcendants reigned till the time of Pindar. © 3d. That 
the deluge of Deucalion happened in the reign of Cranaus, the fuc- 
ceffor of Cecrops: and, 4th. That a few years after this catafirophe, 
Cadmus came to be initiated into the myfteries of Samothracia, by 
Jafius the brother of Dardanus. Thefe facts are eflablithed by hif- 
tory and chronology, both of which are fufficiently authentic. The 
genealogy of the Trojan princes has been faithfully preferved by 
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Homer. We find eight generations from Niétymus, King of Arca- 
dia, and brother of Pallas, whofe daughter was married to Darda- 
nus, to Heétor and Aneus, and there were feven generations be- 
tween Deucalion and Neftor. It was therefore in the 1529th year 
before Chrift that the deluge of Deucalion or irruption of the Eux- 
ine Sea happened. In 1541 Deucalion had paffed into Theflaly with his 
Curates, Leleges and other inhabitants of Parnaffus, expelled the 
Pelafgians, and eftablifhed himfelf in their country. Twelve years 
after a confiderable part of Thracia was deluged with water, and be- 
came a fea, The variations in the different chronologies of this ca- 
taftrophe only amount to twenty-four years, and three ef the oldeft 
differ but fix years. By the chronicle of Paros, the irruption of the 
Euxine, or deluge of Deucalion, is ftated to have taken place before 
Chrift 1529; the chronicle of Thrafyllus 1524; an ancient chrono- 
logift, cited by Cedrenus, 1543; and by Eufebius 1530,” 


M. Lamalle, digreffing from his immediate fubject, pre- 
fents his readers with two differtations on the “ antiquity of 
writing among the Greeks and Pelafgians,” and on the 
“ ancient ufe of paper.” In the former the author only col- 
le&s the {cattered obfervations of different commentators on 
the ancients, and quotes feveral authors whom, it is evident, 
he has either never read or grofsly mifconceived their mean- 
ing. Faithful to his principle of ancientnefs, he does not 
fail to date alphabetic writing among the Greeks and Pelaf- 
glans at four centuries prior to the deluge of Deucalion! The 

elafgians who adopted the letters of the Phoenicians, being 
intermixed with the Hellenes, and other people of Greece, 
the latter language became the moft general, and the com- 
merce of the Athenians rendered it alfo the richeft and moft 
cultivated. Several centurieselapfed in the gradual] decay of the 
Pelafgian and afcendancy of the Grecian language ; and in 
the interim the language of the Romans was coming into ex- 
iftence, and appeared to be chiefly taken from the Pelafgian, 
with all thofe provincial corruptions, which in procefs of time 
frequently conftitute a diftinét language. The author thinks 
that the analogy between the Greek and the Latin will be 
more fully eftablifhed by the infcriptions and works in Hercu- 
Janeum, and that we fhall then have “ a more correét and 
more extenfive knowledge of the Pelafgian, Molian, and 
Dorian languages, which are the true fource of the language 
of Ennius, Plautus, Salluft, Cicero, and Virgil.” The Pe-. 
lafgian characters and language continued without interrup- 
tion from “ Deucalion to anne, in defcending from Linus, 
the cotemporary of this prince and of Thrace Thamyris, the 
pupil of Linas and inventor of poetry fet to mulic, to Or- 
pheus and Pronapis, who had the honour of having the great 
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Homer for his pupil.” According to Dionyfius of Milet, Or- 
pheus and Pronapis tran{mitted their works to pofierity in the 
Pelafgian writing. To this lift of poets prior to Homer may 
be added the names of Olen of Lyria, who wrote hymns 
before Orpheus ; Pamphous, cotemporary of Orpheus; Eu- 
clus of Cyprus; Mufieus, fon of Antiphemus; Lycus, fon 
of Pandion (the two latter were Athenians); and the Bzzo- 
tian Baris, whofe works were read by Paufanias. As to the 
ancient ufe of paper, M. Lamalle adds little to our prefent 
ftock ‘of knowledge, and only obferves, that it evidently 
afcends to the higheft antiquity, as the French found Egyptian 
MSS. on papyrus, in running writing, in the tombs of Thebes, 
which was Ahioved 2500 years ago. Almoft all the author’s 

eological faéts are copied trom Buffon and Pallas, The fol- 
owing isthe refult of his principal inquiry. 


‘‘ 1ft. From Herodotus to the prefent time, the fea of Azof has 
diminifhed five-fixths, 2d. The Cafpian Sea fince that epoch has re- 
tired to the north more than « degree and a half, and has decreafed 
in length more than one-third. 3d. The Black Sea from that period 
has undergone confiderable changes in its northern part, from the 
mouths of the Danube till thofe of Phafus, in all of which it is im- 
poffible to find the places defcribed by the ancients, if they are as 
reprefented on modern maps. 4th. Twelve or thirteen centuries be- 
fore Herodotus, the Cafpian, the lake of Aral, the fea of Azof, and 
the Black Sea, were united, and formed an interior fea, almoft equal 
in extent to the Mediterranean, but without communicating with it 
at that time, 5th. A multitude of hiftorical evidences, feveral of 
which afcend almoft to contemporary authors, fix the formation of 
the channel of the Bofphorus, or the irruption of the Black Sea into 
the Mediterranean, at 1529 years before Chrift, or the age of Cad- 
mus, Dardanus, Cecrops, and Deucalion. _ The moft exact and moft 
ancient chronologies place this grand event, which they call the de- 
luge of Deucalion, at the fame epoch; and the moft able geologifts, 
from an examination of the places, confirm the facts unanimeufly 
attefied by antiquity. 6th. By this effufion of the Euxine a part of 
the iflands of Samothracia, Rhodes, and Delos, were fome time co- 
vered with the waters of the fea. Laftly, it was at the fame epoch 
that the thocks of earthquakes feparated Offa from Olympus, opened 
the vale of Tempe, and, in permitting the Peneus to difcharge itfelf 
into the fea, left the plains of Theffaly dry, although they were be- 
fore but a great lake without iffue.” 


The remainder of this volume is occupied with hiftorical 
details and deicriptions relative to the nature and formation 
of the Straits of Meflina, Scylla, Charybdis, and the Straits 
of Gibraltar. in the former the author does little more than 
abridge the excellent defcriptionsof the naturalift Spallanzani; 
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in the latter, the memoirs of Colonels James and Imrie 
have been the chief guides to him in drawing upa flight 
{ketch of the fuppofed formation and nature of the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the adjoining couatries. Throughout this work 
it is very rarely that we find the author advancing any thing 
properly original, or explaining any difficulty in a manner 
not before attempted ; neverthelets, he has collected, and ju- 
dicioufly arranged, a confiderable number of facts and ob- 
fervations, which will not fail to intereft thofe who turn their 
attention either to modern geology, or the phyfical geogra- 
pny of the ancients. Two well executed maps, one deline- 
ating all the ftraits in the Mediterranean and circumjacent 
feas, and the other the different routs of the ancients in the 
interior of Africa, defigned by M. Bauche, accompany M. 
Lamaile’s volume of ancient geography. 


ee 





Voyage en Hanovre fait dans les Années 1803 et 1804. 


Travels in Hanover in 1803 and 1804, containing a Defcrip- 
tion of that Country with refpect to Religion, Politics, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Mineralogy, &c.; a View of the 
Manners and Cufioms of the Inhabitants ; Details of the 
Chain of the Hariz, and the Ancient Saxon Divinities ; 


Extraéis from Leibnitz’s Project for the Conqueft of Egypt, 
prefented to Lewis XIV; and Kvents of the Seven Years 
Wars. By M. A. B. Mangourit. Pp. 500. 8vo. Paris, 
Imported by Deconchy. : 


THE political intereft of Hanover is now loft for ever to 
this country ; the fall of the German empire decided its def- 
tiny ; and had we even the power, we cannot have the will to 
re-eftablith the former order of things throughont the whole of 
the European continent. The political organization of Ger- 
many, indeed, was radically defective ; and had it not fallen 
before France, it muft finally have become the victim of 
Rufia: in either cafe the intereft of Hanover, deprived of 
its political fluence in eleéting an Emperor, mutt have been 
materially injured. The jealoufy and moral depravity of 
Pruflia and Autiria alfo were too inveterate to admit of a cure, 
as we have [een that the abject fubmiflion of both to a third 
and naturally hoftile power was not fufficient to awaken in 
them a feeling of their true interefts, an’ a difpofition to re- 
ciprocal forgivenefs, or mutual confidence and co-operation 
for felt-defence. ‘The pride and mulierofity of the Houle of 
Aufiria have been enfeebled and chaftized, but we fear not yet 
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reformed ; the licentioufnefs, luxury, and infidelity of Bran- 
denbourg punifhed, and left with the power only to invoke 
that mercy which it fo lately laughed to fcorn. ‘The vigorous 
defpotifm of France has rifen on the ruins of both, and Ha- 
nover participates in the general defolation. If, however, it 
has loft in political influence, the loyalty and unchangeable 
fidelity of its inhabitants have greatly raifed it in moral efti- 
mation; and although we may have become indifferent about 
the ftate, we cannot help feeling for the unmerited and un- 
paralleled fufferings of a brave and virtuous people. With 
this impreflion we fhall examine this pifture of their country 
and of their manners and cufioms, as reprefented by a 
Frenchman, who difplays all the vulgar charadteriftic traits of 
his nation on every occafion. 

M. Mangourit begins by announcing his difpofition to tra- 
vel: having vifited North America and the fouth of Europe, 
he felt a wifh to fee Holland, Weftphalia, and Hanover; in 
the latter “ he defired to fee the French colours flying where 
they had not been for forty-fix years.” The author pafled 
through the eaft of Holland, and arrived in Hanover two 
days after the occupation of that city by the French army. 
He makes feveral very ridiculous and indecent remarks on 
the manners of the people as he paffes, efpecially in what 
relates to their feeding their horfes with bread and beer or 
gin; and the quantities of pewter pifcines noéturnes arranged 
in the kitchens, which, he fays, the modett and polite Dutch 
women called mirrors (looking-glaffes). The palace of Ofna- 
burg, which is very grand, he found “ infupportable, and 
{aw nothing in it beautiful either within or without.” This 
is French criticifm of the fine arts. Of the members of the 
electoral government, however, he fpeaks rather more fa- 
vourably. Meflrs. Patge, Brandes, Menikhauzen, the 
Grand Bailiff Sherer, Lieut. Col. de Bock, and the Counfel- 
lor of State Feder, {hare in his infidious approbation. Feder 
was the civil dire&tor of the Georgianum, or military fchool, 
and is thus characterized by the author. 


‘* This refpetable old man is perfe@ly acquainted with the public 
inftruCtion and natural hiftory of “he country. Well recommended, 
I was received with ferenity ; but adding to the recommendation the 
diploma of a member of the Philotechnic Society, his arms opened 
with affetion, and I felt that the paffion of letters had infpired a 
delightful fraternity between a native of Franconia and a native of 
Brittany. Sixty-fix years had neither diminifhed the frefhnefs of his 
ideas nor weakened the ardour of his language. In lefs than an 
hour I difcovered that he was attached to the prince, his benefactor 
This Britannic Majefty]; that he was a good hufband, good father, 
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and good fubje@ ; that his forty pupils were to him fo many adopted 
fons confounded with his own, and treated with the fame tendernefs, 
Let us fketch his portrait: his phyfiognomy is mild, noble, and fpiri- 
tual, with white hair, middling fized forehead, blue eyes, aquiline 
nofe, graceful mouth, high head, active gait, and meagre but nervous 
body ; his look is affe@tionate, and his {mile flattering ; his traits, his 
geftures, and his movements, difplay in the moft lively colours the 
emotions which he experiences; we even fee in the ferenity of his 


countenance that he has never difguifed any thing either to God or 
man.” 


To this fketch of a very worthy character fucceeds the au- 
thor’s panegyric on the furrender of Hanover to France; 
after which he introduces an anecdote of Field Marfhal Fa- 
ber, who, in the midft of a fplendid feaft, yielded to the im- 
portunity of his mother, and introduced her in rags to his 
gueits. This is no doubt a very appofite circumftance, and 
one which he feems to think particularly happy at the prefent 
day. This invidious remark is followed by another of the 
fame charaéter, which fufficiently fligmatizes the vulgar 
French malignity of this traveller's mind. We do not with 
to extenuate the pride or haughtinefs of our countrymen, but 
the following remark exceeds in palpable falfehood and ma- 
lice every thing we have hitherto feen. Speaking of the 
falfe report of many Englifhmen being employed in Hano- 
ver, he afks, 


** Do you with to know why the Englifh are not liked in Hanover ? 
It is becaufe that they are in no country truly amiable, at leaft that 
they will not facrifice the indecent tone of fuperiority which they every 
where arrogate to themfelves. According to them, their country is of 
ail nations the moft free, while it is the moft venal ; the moft philofo- 
phical, while it is far from praétical morality ; the moft humane, 
when the blood of men cofts it nothing; the moft brave, when it has 
the wind and numbers ; and the moft independent, when it is agree- 
able to the will of Europe to chain it forever. If the Englih are 
detefted throughout Hanover, it is becaufe thofe who have been 
there have not diflembled the atrocious difdain which a mereantile 
people in their delirium difpenfe to paftors, agriculturifts, and 
warriors. Can it be believed that the good inhabitauts of the country 
and villages of England do not feel the injury done them by their up- 
ftarts? From that may be eftimated the refentment produced through- 
out all Europe by the grofs irony, the impertinent fmile, and the do- 
mineering look of a great many of the Englith, who owe their ftrange 
metamorphofes to fleeting circumftances, their courage to the failing 
of their thips, and their fortune to bold aGions, If it has been ge- 
nerally believed that the Englith were in place, in honour, and alfo 
in efteem in Hanover, a country where there are much mcre liberty, 
manners, and ufeful information, than in the three United Kingcoms, it 
is neceflary to remove immediately the deception.” 
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We believe an Englifhman would find it difficult to com- 
pole as many fentences {fo artfully falfe as the above ; and 
we are fiill happier to be certain that no Englifhman could 
for a moment conceive the whole extent of French turpitude 
either nationally or individually. M. Mangourit is wholly 
jgnorant both of the language and people of England as weil 
as the Englifh merchants, and therefore attributes to them 
the features of his own mind. His ignorance and abufe of 
the ftyle of building, which he calls Gothic and Saxon, in 
Hanover, is worthy of a learned member, bearing with him 
his “diploma of the Philotechnic Society,” like the pocket- 
book of our travelling knight. With the fame flippancy, 
but with rather more decency, the author {peaks of the ftate 
of education and of the univerfity of Gottingen. The fie- 
rility, however, of Lower Saxony, and the beds of Hanover, 
furnifh him with fubjeéts for ridicule, particularly the latter, 
in whch he complains that perfons are obliged to fit as in a 
feat of juftice, rather than lie as on a bed, in confequence of 
the enormous bolfiers and pillows! But all the inconveni- 
ences of the Hanoverian beds, however, were foon forgotten 
on his arrival at Hamburgh, where his happinefs was com- 
pleted by an expeciation of a revolution in England!! 

M. Mangourit gives a detailed account of the Georgia- 
num, or public fchool, inftituted in 1796, under the aufpices 
of his Britannic Majefty, in which young men, deitined 
either for the learned or military profeffions, are carefully 
educated according to their peculiar taftes and talents. A 
more interefting fketch follows of the life and works of M. 
Ramberg, painter to his Majefty in Hanover. This able 
artift, who was born in 1763, and patronized by a fovereign 
truly the protector of the arts, has ftudied in Italy and in 
this country, painted feveral valuable pieces in Venice, Rome, 
and London, befides numerous architectural defigns and en- 
gravings. Among the moft diftinguifhed of his pieces is the 
Pharo Table, at which he has introduced perfons of almoft 
every nation and charaéier, with the greateft fidelity to na- 
ture. In caricature the author confiders him to excel in 
that fiyle of, painting which caftigat ridendo mores; but 
Frenchmen are very indifferent judges of caficatures, and 
have never given any great proof of talents in that branch of 
the arts. In treating of the religion alfo of the Hanoverians 
he inclines to liberality without underftanding toleration. He 
relates a charaéteriftic anecdote of the Catholics of Ofna- 
burg. ‘ General Defolles, commander of a divifion there, 
having invited the ladies to a ball, was furprifed to find fo fow 
Catholics attending. On inquiring the caufe, he learnt that 
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their Bifhop had not been invited, and that in confequence 
they would have thought themfelves wanting in refpect to his 
dignity had they accepted the General’s invitation. The 
error was reparable ; the Bifhop was folicited by the Gene- 
ral himfelf to attend a fecond ball; he accepted the invita- 
tion, and his flock followed his example. In France,” ob- 
ferves the author, “ the priefts do not go to balls in horror of 
the dance of God’s people round the golden calf; at Ofna- 
burg they affift in memory of the royal prophet dancing be- 
fore the holy ark.” 

On vifiting the public library and the literary archives, our 
traveller inquired for the copies of the Oxford Bible, and was 
informed that, on the alarm of an invafion by the French, 
they, with feveral reliques from the Holy Land, were packed 
up and fent to Brunfwick, but the Duke refufed them a.de- 
pot, and it is believed that they were fent to London. Among 
the reliques were a jacket belonging to the mother of the Vir- 
gin Mary; a finger of St. Mark ; and a black Madona! We 
have never heard of the arrival of thefe precious remains in 
this country ; but our Catholic readers will, no doubt, thank 
us for communicating to them fo interefting a circumftance, 
that they may perhaps regain fuch important reliques after 
their being the fport of Hanoverian heretics nearly eight cen- 
turies fince their removal from the Holy Land. A much more 
interefting relique however {till remains in this library, the ori- 
ginal MSS. of Leibnitz. A few of the maxims collected by 
him are extracted by our traveller, but they do not difcover 
either very acute or very original modes of thinking, neither 
do they convey any important truths, and are greatly inferior 
in every refpect to many fimilar works of earlier Englith 
writers. We tranflate the following: “ Never truft to the fa- 
remo of Rome, the adeffo of Italy, the magnana of Spain, 
the by and bye of England, the warrant you of Scotland, 
or the tantot of France, for they are of little confequence.” 
“War makes thieves, peace leads them to the gallows.” “The 
poor «who giye, demand.” “Take people as they are, and 
the times as they come.” M. Mangourit, however, feems to 
have been much better pleafed with Leibnitz’s proje& for 
conquering Egypt, which he addreffed to Lewis XLV, and 
the greater part of which is here reprinted in this tour. The 
fketch of the political adminiftration of Hanover under its 
Ele&tor, muft convince even Frenchmen that it has fuftained 
by far the greateft lofs in the deitruétion of its government 
of any other country in Europe. In no other on the Conti- 
nent did the people enjoy fuch eafe and happinefs, in none 
fo perfectly exempt from every kind of oppreflion, but now 
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unforiunately the moft oppreffed on earth. In order, however; 
to elude this moft obvious refleGtion, the author, with con- 
fummate art, as well in the trade of book-making as in poli- 
tical fineffe, introduces a long extra@ of nearly fifty pages 
tranflated from Warington’s Hiftory of the Kingdom of 
Wales ! This trick can have no other motive than to prevent 
thinking Frenchmen or others from deploring the fate of the 
Hanoverians, by diftracting their attention. On the Hano- 
verian adminiftration of juitice, now unhappily no more, he 
involuntarily pronounces a moft fublime eloge. 


“It is immaterial to the Hanoverian,” fays he, ‘* whether his go- 
vernment be monarchical, democratical, or mixed, fo that it is ef- 
fentially juft. 1t matters not whether a herzog (Duke), a regency, 
or a petty council, move the wheels of flate, provided they do not 
injure any perfon, and find bread to thofe in want, the furgeon to 
the wounded, water to the houfe in flames, vigilance on the great 
roads, and the civic crown to thofe who merit it. Pafs, traveller, 
and interfere not in this government. If the paffenger is a man de- 
void of all political fyftem, and only devoted to the real happinefs of 
humanity, he will fay to the Hanoverian, Remain on thy foil, and 
never pafs its frontier.” 


We pafs over the author’s partial and feeble fketch of the 
hiftory of the feven years war to notice the account of the 
mineral waters in Lower Saxony, furnifhed to our traveller 
by Blumenbach. 


“In Hanover, at Rthburg, according to Weftrumb, 100 cubic 
inches of water contain 64 carbonic acid gas; in 20 !bs. there are 
78 grains of refinous matter, 3 muriate of magnefia, 23 muriate of 
lime, 14 muriate of foda, 324 fulphat of magnefia, 20,4; fulphat of 
foda, } oxyde of iron, 1 alumine, 59} carbonat of lime, 43 ful- 
phat of lime, and 14 filica. At Winfar, 100 cubic inches contain 
47 fulphurated hydrogen gas and 30 carbonic; in a pound 17 grains 
fulphat of lime, 5 fulphat of magnefia, and 3 fulphat of foda, At 
Limmer, 40 |bs. water contain 111 grs. carb. of lime, 3 carb, of mag- 
nefia, 7 carb. of alumine, 16$earthy fulphat and muriate of lime, 
10 fulph. of lime with ocre, 18% filica. At Verden 20 lbs. contain 
2 grs. carb. of iron, 2 mur. of foda, 1} fulph. of foda, 17 carb. of 
lime, 34 mur. of lime and fulph. of magnefia, 7 fulph. of lime, % 
filica, and 1 extractive matter. In the County of Scauemburg, ac- 
cording to Brockmann, at Nenndorff, 8% lbs. of water contain 7 grs. 
mur, of foda, 9 mur. of magnefia, 3 bitumen, 12 fulp. of foda, 27 
do. of magnefia, 63 do, of lime, 23 carb. of lime, 4 do. of magne- 
fia, and 4 filica. At Cyl/e in 16 cubic inches of water there are 2 
fulphuretted hydrogen gas and § carbonic gas; in 12 Ibs. 44 prs. af- 
phalium, 33 extractive matter, 124 mur. of lime, 12 do, magnefia, 
166 fulph, of foda, 34 do, magnefia, 44 do, lime, 44 carb. of lime, 
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#1 do. magnefia, and 5 carb. of alumine.—County of Lippe. At 
Meinberg, according to Weftrumb, 4 lbs. of the muriatic waters contain 
1 grain oxyde of iron, 44 carb. of magnefia, 21} mur. of magne- 
fia, 198 do. foda, 12 fulph. of foda, 64 do, lime, 29§$ carb. of 
lime, } refinous matter, and 174 carbonic gas. ‘The fulphureous 
waters in 16 cubic inches contain 3 carbonic ad 9 fulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas; in 18 Ibs. 1 gr. oxyde of iron, 4 carb. of magnefia, 1 
do. alumine, 36 do, lime, 14 fulphat of lime, 9 fulphur, 11 muri- 
ate of foda, 55 fulph."of foda, 60 do. magnefia, 268 do. lime.— 
County of Pyrmont. At Pyrmont the drinking waters contain in 100 
cubic inches from 140 to 1874 carbonic acid gas; in 25 lbs. from 2 
to 3 grs. refinous matter, 30-32 muriate of foda, 33-37 do. magne- 
fia, 19-37,111-122 fulph. of foda, 93-100,165-189 do. magnelia, 
24-284 carb. of iron, 90-942 do. lime, 79-99 do. magnefia, and 215- 
220 fulphat of lime. Jn the bathing waters, 100 cubic inches con- 
tain 684 carbonic acid ; in 10 Ibs. 14 grain refinous matter, 8 mur. 
of foda, 22 do. magnefia, 6 fulph. of magnefia, 65 do. lime, 54 
carb. of iron, 31 do. lime, 19 do. magnefia, and 9 do. alumine. 
The new baths contain more mineral fubftances : 100 cubic inches 
yield 140% carbonic gas; and 10 lbs. yield 1 gr. refinous matter, 
174 mur. of foda, 15 do. magnefia, 61 fulp. of mag., 37 do. foda, 
974 do. lime, 9 carb. of iron, 68 do. lime, and 12} do. magnefia. 
The muriatic waters in 25 lbs. contain 5 grs. refin. matter, 81 muri- 
ate of mag., 71 do. lime, 1761 do. foda, 425 fulphat of foda, 174 
do, of lime, 29 alumine, 148 carb. of mag., and 91 do. of lime. 
In the Principality of Paderborn, at Driberg, according to Weft- 
rumb, 100 eubic inches yield 175 carbonic gas; in 100 Ibs.,*13 grs. 
refinous matter, 23 mur. of foda, 6 do. lime, 93 do. magnefia, 1168 
fulph. of foda, 285 do. magnefia, 1085 do. lime, 133 carb. of iron, 
689 do. lime, 24 do. magnetia, and 5 do. of alumine.” 


From this table, for which we have the authority of Profeffor 
Blumenbach, and not that of M. Mangourit, any apothecary 
or other perfon may make mineral waters quite as good as 
thofe in Hanover or Wefiphalia. The fame Profetfor alfo 
furnifhed our travetler with a defcription of the boracite found 
in lamellated fulphat of lime in the mountain of Kalberg. 
This rare mineral is fometimes limpid, fometimes grey, more 
or lefs tranfparent, and often white. - When frefh it has a vi- 
treous brilliancy ; with efflorefcence it becomes rough and 


_ heavy. _ Its fracture is conchoidal ; it is always cryftallized in 


cubes, the edges and corners of which are truncated, and 
the faces of the latter form alternately fextangles and _tri- 
angles, fo that it ufually prefents twenty-fix faces. When 
not decompofed, it is hard; gravity 2566, and contains, ac- 
cording to Weftrumb, 13.50 magnefia, 68 boracic acid, 11 
lime, in the opaque boracite (in the diaphanous it is never 
found), 1 alwmine, 2 filica, and 0.75 oxyde of iron, M. 
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Mangourit’s account of the mountain of Hartz betrays his 
ignorance of mineralogy, and is wholly unworthy of our 
notice. Upon the whole, this is one of the moft defective, 
partial, and every way contemptible, volumes of travels 
which we have feen, and is certainly worthy of a member of 
Buonaparte’s Philotechnic Society. 





Les Antenors Modernes, ou Voyages de Chrijtine et de Cafi- 
mir en France. 


The Modern Antenors, or the Travels of Chriftina and Cafi- 
mir in France during the Reign of Lewis XIV ; a Sketch 
of the Public and Private Manners of the 17th Century, 
Srom the Secret Memoirs of thefe two Ex-Sovereigus ; con- 
tinued by Huet, Bifhop of Avranches. $ vols. Svo. Pa- 
ris. Imported by Deconchy. 


THE hiftorical work of Barthelemy, under the title of 
Travels of Avacharfis junior in Greece, gave rife to the no- 
vel of Antenor by Anqueti], and the latter to the prefent vo- 
lumes. Did not the very bafis of all fuch works depend 
principally on fiction, there can be no doubt but that their 
familiar agreeablenefs would render them much preferable for 
general ufe to formal and dry hiftories. The impoffibility, how- 
ever, of recording the real fentiments of each individual on 
every occafion, where no particular importance could be at- 
tached to them, and the facility, even without the intention, 
of rendering the very beft charaters either ridiculous or de- 
teftable, are fuch as to make us congratulate the ea 
fenfe and the virtue of our country that no attempts have 
been made in England to adopt this plan of writing, and that 
Only the firit and beft of thefe ideal travels have been done 
into Engiifh. Even dialogues of the dead are no longer toler- 
able for the fame reafons, and we know of no ufe fuch a 
mode of writing can be, except that of ridiculing the ene- 
mies of our country. Yet even here it is greatly inadequate 
to cenfure the atrocities of the prefent age. Of the work 
before us, however, we have reafon to {peak rather more fa- 
vourably, as it is,admirably well calculated to expoie the 
abominations which have prevailed and do prevail in France. 
The chara@eriftic national traits are alfo preferved with fo 
much accuracy and vigour, that we would almoft fufpect that 
the author was not originally a Frenchman. 

The firft volume begins “ intrigues, negociations, combats” 
in the firft wars of Lewis XIV in 1654, The “ perfons in- 
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troduced on the fcene, are Chrifiina, Condé, Turenne, Maza- 
rin, Fabert, the Chevalier Grammont, Gourville, St. Ey remont, 
Marquis d’ Humieres, Marfhal Hocquincourt, Father Canage 
the Jefuit, the gr: andfon of Pibrac, Xe.” Or the m anners of 
thoie times, the anthor afks in his pieface, who ts “* ignorant 
that a robe pretented opportunels by Madam Voifin made a 
clerk a Chancellor of France; that a party at chefs was the 
origin of the fortune of the Houte of Choify; that the 

eards elevated Dangeau; that the billiard-table made Cha- 
millard a minifier, asa letter opened to Madam Maintenon 
the way tothe throne? Is it neceilary to recal the indecent 
anecdote which raifed the Curate Abberoni to the place of 
Ximenes? A benefice refufed to the Abbot, fince known 
under the name of Prince Eugene, a cup of coffee awkward- 
ly fpilled; fuch were the caufes which twice contributed to 
fet Europe in flames.” Such monuments of human folly and 
depravity indeed cannot be too feverely ftigmatized. Yet 
fimilar {cenes are palling before us every day, and men are 
not a tittle the witer. 

The firtt book of thefe travels begins with Chriftina’s jour- 
ney to the lines of Arras, during the fiege by Condé in 1654; 
where intrigues, negociations, ‘and combats are related by 
Chriftina, Condé, Turenne, Mazarin, Fabert, Chevalier Gratae 
mont, Gourville, St. Evremont, Marquis d’Humieres, Marfhal 
Hocquincourt, Father Canage the Jefuit, &c. Thofe who 
with to form correét ideas of the French charatier, of the 
frivolity, addrefs, and levity which Frenchmen difcover on 
all occations, will here find very fatisfaGtory traits of the na- 
tional manuers and principles, or rather total want of ail 
principle. The character of Chriftina of Sweden is fketched 
with confiderable ability, but with an unjuftifiable afperity 
frequently approac hing» to malice. As the anthor evidently 
defigned it for fatire, we fhall omit the black colouring, and 
only enumerate fome of the more extraordinary features. [t 
is e{timated that fhe carried with her from Sweden, after ber 
abdication, in curious MSS. books, pictures, ftatues, and 
medals, vafes and jewellery to the amount of two millions 
of livres, and depofited them fora time in Holland. She 
travelled in man’s drets from Stockholm to Antwerp, where 
fhe refumed her royal robes, which fhe at once detefited and 
detired. 


‘ Chriflina maintained a regular correfpondence with all the 
learned men of Europe, although there were not perhaps one of 
them capable of the fame communication, as fhe knew eleven lan- 
guages ; ‘he wrote with facility and even elegance in Greek, Latin, 
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German, Swedifh, Italian, and French; and fhe read Hebrew and 
Arabic. The fciences, it is faid, were equally familiar to her; fhe 
had cultivated phylics, chemittry, and the mathematics; but fhe i is 
fuppofed to have been infatuated with the reveries of aftrolog gy. She 
particularly excelled in philofophy, in the art of criticifm, in anti- 
quities, and hiftory ; the called Tacitus, whofe works fhe often read, 
her game of chefs. When we afierwards difcover that fhe was parti- 
cularly familiar with the intrigues of all the courts of Europe, that 
fhe was extremely quick in feizing all charadters, and bending her 
own to all fituations, we are confounded with afionifhment. An eafy 
and fometimes frivolous exterior ferves to raife or difguife qualties fo 
rare and fo oppofite. No perfon knew better how to animate a con- 
verfation and diffufe gaiety in company by fallies of pleafantry. ‘To 
judge of her from the apparent eagernefs with which the fought dif- 
lipation and pleafures, we fhould fu pofe her folely made for them, 
and would take her for a common woman, After having ridden a 
horfe like the moft vigorous cavalier, fhe went alternately to the 
converfations of the Fathers Jefuits, and to the play. She was ful- 
pected to be profoundly initiated in the myfieries of the loofe mo- 
rality of the fon of Loyola, and to fee in “univerfal religion only a 
convenient cloak, a more fecure pafiport, a more fubtle infirument, 
by means of which fhe could, in her travels, infure herfelf more 
confequence and agreeablenefs. The fpruce attitude which fhe pre- 
ferved during the ceremony of the holy myfteries, the liberty with 
which fhe cenfured feveral cuftums, and the inexhauftible jokes 
which the pafled on the Jefuits, tended to confirm thole fufpicions. 
In general her character was farcaftic and fatirical ; the betrayed al- 
moft always by a fardonic fmile the moral fuperiority which fhe pre- 
ferved over perfons and things. Even the learned, who were the men 
fhe efteemed the mott, were not fhielded from the mifchievous fallies 
of her wit.” 


This charaer is very different from that given to Chriftina 
by moft of the French female writers, who have ufually treat- 
ed her with that haughty contempt which always diftinguifhes 

ride and ignorance, calling her “ Queen of the Goths.” 

‘hefe facts, however, are more than fuflicient to prove her to 
have been a very extraordinary woman. The charges of 
cruelty and levity ‘that are afterwards brought againft her are 
no doubt exaggerated, and rendered more firiking from the 
very fuperiority of her charaéter. The caufe of her abdica- 
tion indeed has been attributed to various circumfiances, 
moft of which are difcuiled here; but the prefent writer, 
with fome probability, aicribes it to the great afcendency 
that the Spaniih ambatiador, Pimentelli, a native of Ama- 

rantha, in Portugal, had gained over her, and for whom fhe 
created the order of knighthood, named after his country. 
Lhis ambaffador is faid to have attracted ler attachment by 
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feigning to be unable to addrefs her at his firft interview, in 
confequénce ef her fuperior majefty, and demanding a fe- 
cond, whee he pronounced a long and ftudied addrefs, after 
which Chriftina wifhed to know the reafon of his former 
filence. He replied, that the brilliancy and majefty of her 

appearance had deprived him of the power of fpeaking. 
This coarfe compliment might be faid to be acceptable only 
to a Queen of the Goths. As charaéters and anecdotes, not 
regular hiftory, is the defign of thefe affumed travels, we 

fhall tranflate the portrait of Marfhal Turenne; and now that 
fo much has been faid about enabling the Papitts of the 
United Kingdom to bear arms, and to become Generals and 
Commanders, it may not be improper to obferve en pafjant 
that Turenne, Condé, and almoft all the truly great Gene- 
rals in France, as w ell as Guftavus Adolphus, Charles XII, 


and Frederick the Great, were Protefiants! - 


‘* Henry de la Tour, Vifcount de Turenne, was of a middle fta- 
ture, with large fhoulders, which he raifed from time to time in 
fpeaking. This was one of the bad habits that are ufually acquired 
for want of affurance. His eyebrows were ftriking and uniting, 
which gave him an unfavourable phyfiognomy. -He was in fo many 
actions in war, with a correct judgment and an extraordinary appli- 
cation to the profeffion, that he became the greateft General of his 
age. Turenne, from his earlieft years, manifefted a decided inclina- 
tion to arms, although the weaknefs of his conftitution feemed to 
oppofe his defires, a ‘circumftance which was not concealed in his 
prefence. In order to ftop {uch remonftrances, young Turenne took 
a fingular refolution. During the rigorous feafon, he efcaped one 
evening and mounted on the rampart of Sedan, with the defign of 
paffing the night there. His abfence was foon difcovered, and it was 
in vain that the principal houfes in the city were fearched. His tutor, 
defpairing of finding him, returned by the rampart, and pafled by 
the batieries, W hat was his f urprife to find the Vifcount lying there 
on the frame of a cannon in a profound fleep! It was not without 
fome difticulty that he was prevailed upon to return to the caftle ; he 
abfolutely wifhed to pafs the night on that frame. The dread of his 
making fome other imprudent attempt prevented any more obferva- 
tions on the delicacy of his conftitution. 

‘Cardinal Richelieu, who knew men, and who forefaw what 
Vifcount Turenne would one day be, offered him one of his neareft 
relatives in marriage; but the Vifcount, apprehending that the dii- 
ference in religion would be an obftacle to the good i: ntelligence that 
ought te tyes in the marriage ftate, explained himfelf faithfully to 
the Cardinal, who yielded to his reafons, _In this proceeding he even 
found the id acter of an honeft man, which pt nejadiced him in fa- 
veur of Turenne; and far from being offended at.his refufal, he ef- 


fe 
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teemed him the more, and continued to give him marks of his confi- 
dence by employing him in the moft difficult affairs. 

“© When he fpoke in council, he appeared one of the moft irrefo- 
lute men in the world, neverthelefs, when preffed to take his part, ne 
perfon took it either better or quicker, His true talent, which in 
my opinion is the moft eftimable in war, was that of re-eftablifhing 
affairs ina bad ftate. When he was weak in prefence of his enemies, 
there was no ground where, by a rivulet, cut, wood, or eminence, 
he could not procure fome advantage from them. He was more 
circumfpect than enterprifing, and as he took his meafures better 
than others, he gained as many victories as he gave battles, His 
prudence was the refult of his temperament, and his boldnefs of his 
experience. He had a capacious mind, capable of governing a ftate 
as well as an army; he was even verfed in polite learning, knew 
fomething of the Latin poets, and a thoufand beautiful paffages in 
the French; he was likewife fufficiently fond of wit, in which he 
evinced his felf-knowledge. He was modeftin his apparel, and even 
in hisexpreffions ; and one of his greateft qualities was his contempt 
of wealth. Never was man fo little careful of money as him. He 
loved the women, but without attaching himfelf to them. He re- 
lifhed the pleafures cf the table, but without excefs. He was good 
company, knew a thoufand ftories, was pleafed to make them, and 
madethem very well. He was civil and benificent, beloved and 
efteemed equally by his officers and foldiers ; and in glory he was, in 
faé&t, fo far above all the world, that the fame of cthers could no 
more trouble him, but from his own he never receded.” 


This charaGier may be compared with that drawn by the 
Prince of Condé, in his Memoirs of the Great Condé, re- 
viewed in our Appendix to vol. xxvii. The author next 
amufes his readers with fketches of Des Cartes’ philofophy, 
and his reception by Chirifiina in Sweden. Several of the 
moft fingular opinions of that philofopher are quoted with 
more approbation than they deterve. ‘The charaéter of Con- 
dé is alfo exhibited, but with no very friendly {pirit, as the 
accufation of inceti is preferred again him, as if it had been 
an undeniable truth. His amours too are ridiculed, and 
even his military talents are fcarcely allowed their due confi- 
deration. Still however there are many truths conveyed in 
thefe unconnected narratives, always exprefled with freedom, 
if not with decency. The ferocious character of the Coad- 
jutor and Archbi ifhop isthe fame as that given him in the 
fourth volume of Gitlord’s Hiltory of France. A general 
review is taken of the literary men diftinguifhed in France 
during the time Chriftina is tuppofed to pals at Braffels. This 
tketch is fufficiently interefiing, as feveral extraéts from the 
poets are given, which enliven the work, and at the fame 
time convey very accurate ideas of the progrefs of knowledge 
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and tafte in that age. The following verfes of Maynard (born 
in 158, and died in 1646) evince the tendency of the French, 
even at the commencement of the 17th century, to licen- 
trou{nefs and atheifin. 


*¢ Nos plus beaux jours vont achever leur tour; 
Livrons nos ceurs ala merci d'amour, 
Le temps qui fuit, Cloris, nous le confeille ; 
Mes cheveux gris me font déja frémir ; 
Deffous la tombe il faut toujours dormir, 
Elle eft un lit ot jamats l'on ne veille.” 


In treating of the merit of the French hiftorians, the 
writer feleéts Fourcroi(born in 1600, aud died in 1691) to cha- 
racterize them ; and we were pleated to fee that the Proteftants 
De ‘Thou and Mezeray, efpecially the former, were placed at 
an immeafurable diftance from all the others. The Jefuits 
and penfioners are confidered as abfolute ciphers ; hiftorians, 
who only raifed a pyramid of lies, to difappear with the firft 
blaft. Another clafs are the hifiorical romancers; but the 
true, independent, and philofophical hiftorians, were the 
Proteftants; they have collected iome fragments of the 
broken mirror of -truth ; and in managing this delicate and 
frightful glafs, they have fometimes cut their fingers.” The 
literary ladies of that age, as wel! as Chrifiina, du not efcape 
their due portion of cenfure, and in defcribing her careleffnefs 
and neglect of drefs, he triumphantly quotes the obfervation 
of Fabre d’Evlantine—toutes le femmes_favantes font fales— 
all the learned women are dirty in their perfons and drefs. 

The fecond volume of thefe Travels commences with 
Chriftina’s journey to Rome, where the Pope, Cardinals de 
Retz and Colonna (the latter was a lover of Chriftina); Joly, 
attached to De Retz; Poiflonnet, valet to the Queen ; Caflini, 
Pouflin, Claude Lorrain, and other painters, are introduced 
on the feene. At Infpruck, Chrifiina abjured the Lutheran 
religion, but without any change of her real. fentiments, 
either of religion, morality, or civil policy. Afier this ap- 
parently folemn aét, fhe went to the play the fame even- 
ing, and jocofely obferved to thofe who accompanied her, 
** Gentlemen, it is very juft that you treat me to the comed 

after having given you the farce.” On her arrivalat Rome 
fhe received confirmation from the Pope, and added to her 
name that of Alexandra. The Pope took every meaas to 
amufe her, and boafied his fuccefs in her converfion, whilf 
fhe feemed only indulging her caprice in deluding tim with a 
woman’s levity. For this, however, fhe was fufticiently and 
defervedly chaftized by the contending parties ; and although 
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fhe fucceeded in deceiving the Pope, fhe was obliged to 
make many facrifices to pleafe him, by keeping [talian in- 
fiead of Spanith fervants, who diftarbed the tranquillity of 
her retirement, and expolted her philofophy. Her refidence 
in Italy, however, foon became difagreeable, and fhe returned 
to France, where fhe was received with all the honours due to 
an independent fovereign. In the details relative to Rome 
the author introduces a number of anecdotes of the priuci- 
pal painters who were then diftinguifhed, and of their works 
and manner of life, which are more amufing than infiructive, 
as they are only gleaned from other writers. . To the literati 
of Marfeilles he feems {iill more partial, and pretents his 
readers with feveral details of the writers and literature of 
that city under the pleafing vifion of their having retained 
fomething peculiar from their Phocean origin. It is true the 
Mapfilienfes mores of Plautus confers on them an _intereit 
which will moft affuredly be difappointed in modern times. 

In Chriftina’s journey from Marfeilles to Paris, Lyons and 
the country are defcribed ; but rather too much common- 
place criticiim on the then living authors is introduced. The 
intrigues of the courtezans and the clergy fill up the fcene, 
with the Queen’s vifit to Ninon l’Enclos, ace ompanied by 
Madam, or, as fhe was called, Mademoifelle, Scarron. The 
Jebourer’s prophecy to Madam Scarron, that the would one 
day become the confort of a monarch, is alfo related, but 
not illufirated, although it was only a mere adulatory conjec- 
ture. The particulars of, the death of Monaldefchi are more 
interefting, as they tend to fully exculpate Chrifiina of that 
ferocious cruelty with which fhe has been branded, with 
more apparent than real juftice. Monalde/chi, her fervant, 
it appears not only afpired to be her hufband, but even boatt- 
ed of her favours, In a manner as injurious to the character 
of the Queen, as they were falfe and fcandalous. When bis 
guilt was fully etiablifhed beyond the poflibility of doubt, 
nay, when he himfelf had confeffed all, the Queen ordered 
him to be put to death ; and however it may be alledged that 
fhe would have evinced more dignity in pardoning him, yet 
when the balenefs of his character is remembered, and his 
ridiculous prefumption and vanity, there appears no other 
mode of effectually chaftizing fuch a wretch, than making 
him fuffer death. That the Queen had a ri ht to do this in 
the manuer fhe did has been fatisfactorily proved by Leibnitz, 
John TFeimar, and feveral of the moft diftinguifhed jurifcon- 
fults in France and other nations. The cruelty of the act is 
therefore loft in its juftice. The court of France, however, 
took offence at its being committed in the royal palace: Cai- 
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dinal Mazarin remonfirated with Chriftina, who immediately 
left France with the difapprobation of the public. Several 
notes are appended to this voluine, defcriptive of the ftate 
and progres of {cience and the arts in France during that 
period, which are not deftitute of intereft, although all difco- 
veries, as ufual, are claimed by the French. 

The third and laft volume of thefe Antenors or travellers is 
devoted to the progrets of Cafimir, King of Poland, become 
an abbot of St. German de Pres, in France. Here the au- 
thor, as ufual, indulges his predileiion for fketching por- 
iraits, fome of which are by no means pnhappy, and they 
are diftinguifhed by fo much freedom of remark as to palliate 
their defects in favour of their impartiality. The name of 
Sevigné is fo familiar to every boarding-fchool mifs, that we 
cannot extraét a better known character as a fpecimen of thefe 
hiftorical and defcriptive portraits. 


“¢ Madam Sevigny has generally the fineft colour in the world; 
her eyes are fmali and brilliant; her mouth flat, but a fine colour ; 
her forehead high ; her nofe like to herfelf only, neither long nor 
fmall, but fquare at the point; her jaw like the tip of her nofe ; 
every feature, which detached is not handfome, yet when taken to- 
gether is fufficiently agreeable. She has a fine figure without a good 
mien; her limbs are well made; but her breatt, arms, and hands 
are ill fhaped. Her hair is flaxen, loofe, and thick; fhe dances 
well, has a correét ear, an agreeable voice, and fings a little. Such 
is her appearance. ‘There is nowoman who has more wit than her, 
and very few fo much; ber manner is entertaining, but, fora lady of 
quality, rather too wanton or familiar. A wit lofes nothing in her 
company ; fhe liftens to him, enters minutely into all he fays, antici- 
pates, and generally leads him much farther than he thought to go, 
Sometimes alfo the is led intoembarraffments ; the warmth of pleaf- 
antry leads her on, and in this ftate fhe receives with joy every thing 
introduced, however loofe, provided indeed that itis veiled. She an- 
{wers with intereft, and would believe herfelf deficient did the not 
go beyond whatever has been faid to her. With fo much fire, it is not 
extraordinary that her judgment thould be but moderate, as thefe 
qualities are ufually incompatible, nature not working miracies in 
her favour. A fprightly fool will always be preferred by her to a de- 
cent ferious man, ‘The gaiety of people prepofleffes her ; the judges 
not if one underflands what fhe fays, The greatett proof of talent 
that one can give her, is to evince admiration of her; fhe loves in- 
cenfe, wifhes to be loved, and for that the fows in order to reap ; the 
flatters to be flattered; in general the admires all men, of what- 
ever age, family, or merit they may be, or whatever profeffion they 
are; all are to her good, from the royal mantle to the caflock, the 
fceptre to the inkftand. Among men hhe prefers a lover to a friend, 
and among lovers the gay to the grave: the ferious flatter her vani- 
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ty, the fprightly her inclination; with the latter fhe is amufed, 
while the flatters herfelf with an opnion of her own merit in having 


been able to difpenfe with the Jlaneuor of the former. She is of a 


cold temperament, at leaft if we believe her late hufband, and to 
that he owed her virtue, as he faid. All her fire is in her genius 
which amply atones for the coldnefs of her contutution: if we re- 
gard her actions, I believe that conjugal fidelity is not violated; if 


vis 


her intention, that is another thing. ‘To fpeak frankly, I believe that 


her hufband, however exempt before men, is a cornute before G 


PUA 












This beauty, who wifhed to pirticipate in all pleafures, found a fure 
means, as fhe thought, of exjoying them without facrificing her re- 
putation; fhe made friends of four or five prudes, with whom fhe 
goes every where, icgarding lefs what the does, than with whom the 
does it. In doing fo, the yerfuades berfelf that honefi company fanc- 
tions all her iiines: Sometimes fhe pofitively refufes a party to 
a public welk in order to efteblifh an opinion of her regularity in the 
world; and a little time afier, telieving that che noile of her refu- 
fal might enable her to walk covertly, fhe makes four or five parties 
toa private walk. She naturally loves plesfure 5; yet policy and ine- 
quality often oblige her to deprive herfelf of it; it is for one or 
other of thefe reatons that fhe often goes to a Snint the day after 
an allemnbly, With fome fathions which the has given the pubiic 
fron time to time, fhe thinks to prepoflefs all the world; and ima- 
gines, by doi: ga little good and @ little evil, that all that could be faid 
of her is that y? isan honett woman, The flatterers with which her 

petty court is full addrefs her in a very different manner, and never 
fail to affure ber that it is impoflible to reconcile wifdom to the 
world, and p!eafure to virtue better than the has done. For a wo- 
man of talents and quality fle is too much dazzled by the grandeur 
of the court. Her economy too, if not her avarice, is more con- 
fpicuous than her ge verofity. “The greateft application of Madam 
Sevigny is to appear what fhe is not, and from the time that the de- 
voted herfelf to that ftudy fhe has learned to deceive thofe who hare 
not applied themfelves to know her; but unfortunately for her, it is 
not all gold that glitters. She is uuequel even to the pupil of the 
eyes and the eve: lathes; her eyes are of different colours, and as 
they are the mirrors of the foul, thefe inequalities are as an adver- 


tifement given by nature to thofe who approach her, not to place too 
much contitence in her friendfhip.” 



































































































































Tt is certain that there is much more truth than elegance in 
this portrait and charaéter of Madam Sevigny. The effu- 
fions of a mind fo weak and fo unprincipled as her’s has 
been, muti participate of the fame character. She was, in 
fact, much more abandoned than the is here reprefented, as 
many of her letters but too fully prove ; and we hope that 
her lite: rary works, nesiher in the original nor the tranilation, 


5 
will be fo much fiadied in this country as they have been : 
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their flippant neatnefs, for they are not truly elegant, is a very 
Inadequate compensation for their frivolity and immorality. 

The particulars relative to the charaéter of Cafimir, wha 
was alternately Jefuit, Cardinal, King, and Abbot of — 
Geimiins, are of very Jittle importance ; and the work i 
filled up with anecdotes of the poets and mouficians. The 
cunract¢ ville anecdotes of Fontaine are fuffic! ently curious, as 
they prove that the poet had really aliimilated himfelf with 
the brutes to which he had given fpeech. The anecdotes of 
Boileau have little novelty. 

This work is terminated by feveral authentic documents 
refpecting the murder of the Proteftants, and the revocation 
of the edict ot Nantes. In this the author has acted very 
candidly and liberally ; thete facts, contrafted with the recent 
bloody maflacres, mutt tend to unfold to the world what is 
the real character of the French people, as founded on the 
mott permanent and unqueftionable of all buman knowledge, 
hiftorical evidence. But what thail we think of the ferocious 
cruelty of Madam Sevigny on this oceafion? She exclaimed, 
that the revocation of the Ediét of Nantes was the mot 
glorious act of Lewis XiV; that the had no pity for the Ha- 
guenots ; that it was neceffary to EXTERMINATE them! that 
M. de Grignan gave them no- quarter; and that the only thing 
fhe complained of was, that her fon-in-low was obliged to be 
inceffantly purfuing them to the bofom of their rocks and 
mountains!” Madam Maintenon, the minifier Louvois, and 
Father Letellier, are here accufed with being the chief intti- 
gators of this horrid maffacre. On this occafion the elegant 
Fenclon, Archbifhop of Cambray, and not leis worthy Huet, 
Bithop of Avranches, maintained the Chriftian maxiin, 
‘« Soutfrons toutes Jes religions, puifque Dieu les fouffre:”— 
Let us tolerate a!l religions, fince God permits them. Ver 
copious lifts are given of feveral hundred thoufand -P roteft- 
ant families that were matiacred in France, on account of 
their religion, in 1681, 1685, 1686, &c. ‘Thefe lifts cannot fail 
to be highly acceptable lo inany perfons in this country, 
who may therein find the names and former refidences of their 
foretathers. 

Upon the whole, thefe volumes are better worthy of atlen- 

tion than moft of the modern hiftories of France ; for although 
the facts cannot always be relied on as authe aie, yet there 
appears fo little p tional preemies in the writer, and he fo 
rarely or never introduces any flippant abufe of other coun- 
tries, that we feel it difficult to doubt the accuracy of his 
fiatements, efpecially as he refers in all cafes to the befi au- 
thorities on every fubject. 
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Traité Elementaire de Mineralogie. 


Brogniart’s Elementary Treatife on Mineralogy. 


[Concluded from our Appendix to vol. xxviii. ] 


WITH M. Brogniart’s views of mineralogical nomencla- 
ture we are much lels pleafed than with any other part of 
bis work. But we fhall firft tranflate his fentiments at length, 
as they are but too generally adopted, and then offer our “ob- 
jections, 


** 1. If itis advantageous to change the nomenclature of a fcience, 
it is when that {cience changes its face ; if its nomenclature is vicious 
or ridiculous, it ought to be entirely founded anew, and replaced by 
a methodical one. But this is not the cafe with mineralogy. Al- 
though this fcience has made great progrefs, it is tiill too far from 
perfection to receive a fyftem of nomenclature methodical and figni- 
ficative. We are not only too little advanced in the knowledge of 
the nature of minerals to give them names which indicate their com- 
polition, but, in fuppofing the thing poflible, thofe names would be- 
come long definitions, which very often would not be fufficiently ex- 
tenfive to be exact and complete. ‘Thus, without gaining any thing 
on the fcore of precifion, we fhould lofe much in that of fimplicity. 
2d. Simplicity, therefore, of names is the firft condition of a no- 
menclature. We fee that fimple names, even the moft ridiculous, 
have always prevailed, and will always prevail, over compound 
names the moft philofophical; and although we may diftinguith the 
vulgar from the fcientific nomenclature, ftill it would be better, if 
pollible, as I think it is, to have but one; for the more the names 
are ultiplied, the more the ftudy of the fcience becomes laborious 
and tirefome, The mineralogical nomenclature not being capable 
of being entirely reformed like the chemical, no partial changes 
fhould be made without an abfolute neceflity. I thall therefore take 
as much care not to create new names, as there appears latterly to 
have been taken to multiply the names of fpecies, in order to defig- 
rate fub-varieties of the {malleft arene: Sd. It is not that I 
pretend to employ all the ridiculous and falfe names of the ancient 
mineralogitts, merely becaufe they were adapted. I fhall feek on ly to 
ule methodically thofe which can be preferved, and follow in mine- 

tralogy the courfe which Linnzus has traced. Wherever there is a 
choice, I fhall always prefer the infignificant or trivial names to thole 
which are too fignificant ; for there is no reafon to change names 
really in fgniticant t, as they do not prefent, nor ever will prefent, a 
falfe ideas On the other band, not only the fignificant names can 
almoit never replace a definition, but they even become fubjeét to 
exprefs errors at the end of a certain time; they are therefore fuf- 
ceptible of being changed as the fcience advances. Thus, the che- 
mical nomenclature, which may be very good for chemiftry, in 
which the fynthefis is an unqueflionable proof of the analyfis, is 
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often more troublefome than ufeful in mineralogy ; we cannot even 
hope that it will ever become general, in confequence of the very 
compound nature of minerals. Befdes, the genera of minerals are 
not folel ‘ly founded on the conflituent principles; they are alfo efia- 
blithed on the difference of the important properties of compounds*, 
For infiance, the alumine in alum and the aluminein corriudon 
fhould always form the bale of two diftinet genera, which are necef- 
farily cefignated by different names. According to thele principles, 
I theuld have paid no refpect to the chemical nomenclature ; but, 
fo thfol to the law of refpecting the names generally adopted, I have 
reiained the chemical names of minerals, the compolition of which 
appears to be well known. Neverthelefs, I limit, by two conditions, 
the ufe which 1 have made of them: firlt, it is neceflary that thefe 
words be not compounded of more than two words for one f{pecies ; 
fecond, et ts neceffary that they indicate exactly and with certainty the NS a- 
TURE of the mmeral to which they are applied. Ath. In every other 
cals: I chocfed among the fynonymes the name which I thought 
fhould be preferred, whether becaufe it was the moft generally adopt- 
ed, or becaule it was the moft fonorous, or the moi imp le. The 
greater part of ftones have already fo many names, that one is em- 
barraffed oniy in the choice. I endeavoured therefore to employ mee 
thodically, and in the manner of Linnaus, the nomenclature which 
exilts, wherever it was not too evidently in contradiction with our 
acquied knowledge. In this manner I thall not embarrafs the me- 
mory and the fcience with a new fynonymy ; aud in fupporting with 
my feeble authority a nomenclature already Drow Ba I fhall contri- 
bute to render it fiill more ufual. 

“ 5th. | have often preferred fubftantives to adjeGivest for naming 
the fpecies and even the varieties of colour. Here I found the ad- 
vantage of adopting the trivial names generally uled; in permitting 

. the ufe of thefe names in the courfe of my refearches, without being 
perpetually obliged to join two names; and in not fpecifying na 
manner too preciie, as the adjectives would have done, the compofi- 
tion, hardnefs, texture, or the colours, which might vary even in 
one variety, yet without that variety changing either its vaiue or its 








* Sce the genera, fect. Sd, p. 480, Appendix to Anujac. Rev, 
vol. xxvill. 

+ This method is more diftinét in French than in Englifh, and 
might fometimes be adopted with p ropriety ; ; butit is alfo calculated 
to propagate erofs errors: thus cuivre malachite, inftead of cuivre 
carbonaté vert, prefents an indefinite name which has been applied to 
feveral other fubitances, and may even yet imply a mixture of iron 
in the copper ore. Cuivre azuré is an example of the author's differ- 
ing from himielf, and preferring adjectives to fubftantives; itis un- 
queftionably much better than Werner and Brochant’s azur de cuivre 
(azure of copper), which is nonfenfe; but cuivre carbonate bleu is pre- 
ferable to any of thefe names, becaufe it really indicates the fub- 
fiance meant, 
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rank. I fhall therefore fay, amethyjle quartz, inftead of violet quartz, 
finople quartz, inftead of red quartz, as there is red quartz which is 
not finople; malachite copper, inttead of green carbonated copper ; 
azure (or fky-coloured) copper, infiead of blue carbonated copper, &c. 
Thefe chemical qualifications, which are perhaps incorreét, are be- 
fides much tco long for names. The greater part of ihe names of 
the genera and fpecies which I have ufed are borrowed from M. 
Haiiy, to whom mineralogy is indebted for the preciie determination 
of the genera and fpecics that can be eftablifhed in this fcience. The 
names of the fub-[pecies, varieties, and fub-varieties, are thofe which 
M. Werner or his pupils have often given as names of fpecies. In 
this method I found the advantage of employing and harmonizing the 
two nomenclatures the mofi generally adopted ; in multiplying the 
fimple names, and by this means rendering the geological defcriptions 
fhorter, eafier, and clearer.” 


The whole of thefe reafons are weak, fallacions, and de- 
void of a traly philofophical fpirit, ‘There cannot, indeed, 
be any philofophical reafon given for the ule of arbitrary 
names to any fubttances which can be diftinguifhed by figni- 
ficative ones. Neither can {cience ever advance while {uch 
arbitrary and unmeauing terms ufurp the place of character- 
Hiic oves, which carry with them fome pofitive information 


to the mind, awaken reflections and analogies, and excite 
that eager cariofity fo effential to all inquiries into the pheno- 
mena of nature. M. Brogniart in this goes farther than 
Werner; for the latter admits and recommends the practice 

of giving fignificative names, even from the moft indefinite 
and. mott varied of all external characters, the colour! But 
the author’s plan difcovers great ignorance of the human 
mind ; for however the vulgar may be able after great labour 
to repeat {hort arbitrary names with greater facility than long 
fignificative ones, had they been at firft accufiomed to thote 
which carry with them a potitive fignification, they would 
have learned them in half the time, and when they had them 
Jearned they would alfo have acquired a confi derable portion 
of real knowledge, which the arbitrary names would have 

deprived them of forever. It is equally erroneous to fay that 
arbitrary names are favourable to fimplicity ; they are juft 
the reverlfe: the mechanic who makes a curious machine has 
always much more fimple ideas of it than the fpectator, who 
only knows it by fome particular name. A knowledge of the 
contiituent parts of bodies is always favourable to fimplicity, 
and fimplicity to the advancement of fcience. Upon thewhole, 
it nuft be concluded that MM. Brogniart, Brochant, Werner, 
and Jamefon, in adopting or encouraging a new and arbitrary 
nomenclature for mineralogy, have introduced the greateft and 
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mofl deleterious obftacles to the progrefs of that fcience, in- 
fiead of affording greater ftimulus to its cultivation, and of faci- 
litating its acquirement. Itis evident, indeed, that the prefent 
author has been feduced into the practice of Brochant and 
Werner; but when he profeiies to aflign reatons, as above, he 
betrays the weaknefs of the method lie has adopted. Yet fuch 
is the { {pirit of the Wernerian theory of nomenclature, that juft 
in proportion ag its volaries increale, jut as much does true 
knowledge decreafe. It flatters the vanity, and adminiliers 
to the ignorant indolence of foi-difant philofophers. We 
fhall trantlate M. Brogniart’s “ general idea” of the ftructure 
of the earth, as it relates to geological refearches. 


‘‘The minerals,” he obferves, “that we are going to defcribe, 
compofe only the cruft of the earth. This thin cruft or bark is the 
only part of the globe that has been pierced in fome points. It is 
generally formed fometimes in mafies which prefent no layers, and 
fometimes in firata compofed of horizontal, oblique, direét, and cir- 
cuitous layers. The latter are much-more common than the for- 
mer. In obferving thefe maffes and ftrata, we remark in each differ- 
ent kinds of ftructure. The one feems to have been formed of cryf- 
tals promifcuoufly depofited, and reunited without any intermediate 
fubftance, or diffeminated in a patte ; fuch are the fiones generally 
known under the names of granite, porphyry, flatuary marble, &c. 
It is obferved that thefe ftones are always placed below all the others, 
and that they never contain any remains of organized bodies ; hence 
it has been inferred that they have been the firlt formed, that they 
have even been before the earth was peopled, and have been called 
the rocks which compofe the primitive mountains. 

‘* Other ftrata have a more homogeneous texture and a finer grain ; 
they do not generally prefent the appearance of a formation by con- 
fufed cryftallization in their ftruéture, but rather that of a formation 
by depofit or fediment. They are always found placed mediately ox 
immediately above the former. They contain the fragments, fome- 
times in great abundance, of animals or vegetables, and are called 
Jirata of jediment, or fecondary rocks, fuch as the flate, common 
limettone, gypfum, moft of the coloured marbles, &c. A third 
fort of fione is alfo diftinguithed by the name of tertiary or tran/port 
rocks. ‘They appear formed of the wreck of the two preceding tira- 
ta, depofited in the fate of fand or round pebbles, feparated or re- 
united by a kind of cement which is generally apparent, Although 
thefe rocks have not a relative pofition well decided, they are never- 
thelefs generally pers over the two former kinds. A fourth kind of 
rocks, of a nature and certa‘oly of an origin very different from the 
three preceding, are thofe formed almoft under our a by the erup- 
tion of volcanoes, and that are in confequence called volcanic rocks, 
Thefe four kinds of rocks compofe together or feparatel, mountains 
which have very different appearances, The mountains which are 
formed of primitive ftrata are generally fharp, and asif torn; thofe 
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which belong to the volcanic. formation are nearly conical; while 
the mountains compofed of fecondary or tertiary ftrata are flat or 
their fummits or rounded on all their fides. The ftrata which belong 
to the two fir kinds of mountains are often interfe€@ted by clefts, 
fome of which are empty and others full of ftony or metallic mat- 
ter, very different in their nature from the fubilances which compofe 
the ftrata that they traverfe. Thefe clefts are called veins, and are 
diverfely inclined, direéted, and ramified. The fuperior furface of 
thefe veins is called roof (tott), and the inferior wall or bed (mur or 
lit). Thefe names are likewife applied to all parts of ftrata, when 
they are particularly confidered. There are alfo found in the ftrata 
irregular cavities filled with matter analogous to that which forms 
the veins; thefe are called amas or mafies, 

** The maaner in which fimple or compound minerals are difpofed 
in the different kinds of rocks or mountains, their relative pofition 
to each other, the fubftances which accompany them, or thofe which 
they commonly accompany, form what is called the gifement or 
bearings of a mineral,” ¢. e. its geological fituation. 


As we gave a tranilation of M. Brogniart’s method of claf- 
fification in the preceding part of this review, we have only to 
ftate his method of de{cribing a mineral. He commences with 
the name and fynonyma, then the chemical and- phyfical 
characters are very briefly detailed ; the gi/fement or geologi- 
cal condition of the mineral is next particularized, with its | 
geographical fituation, its probable qyantity in nature, and 


the general ufes to which it is applied in commerce. Under 
thefe heads is included a fatisfactory account of the 
principal mineral fubftances, with their {pecific gravity and 
conftituent parts, according to the analyfis of the molt dii- 
tinguifhed philofophers, whofe names are very properly an- 
nexed. 

An interefting part of the fecond volume is devoted to the 
art of mining, metallurgy, and the direct ufe of metals, in 
which the author treats of the difpofition of mines in the 
bofom of the earth; the manner of fearching for them; ex- 
traction of minerals; mechanical and chemical preparation 
of minerals ; metallurgy ; metallurgical treatment and ufes 
of lead, filver, gold, copper, zinc, tin, mercury, antimony, 
bifmuth, cobalt, arfenic, iron, and fteel. The preceiles of 
{melting,catting,and manufacturing thefe metals are defcribed, 
and illuttrated with numerous plates. In the manufacture of 
fieel, indeed, the author, like all his countrymen, difcovers 
great ignorance of this arl. To the whole is appended a 
Supplement, in which, among other fubtiances, we find a 
newly difcovered mineral, found at Cape Calamite in Corfi- 
ca, by M, Lelievre, who, in order to commemorate the battle 
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of Jena (we fuppofe) by a Corfican, calls it yenite! This is 
another proof of the abfurd and fooliih practice of affixing 
prepofterous names to minerals, as adopted by Werner. 


“ This mineral [which is a black filicious oxyde of iron] at the 
firft afpect refembles amphibole [hornblend], and ftill more the 
black epidote [piflacite, Wer.] Its general form is that of a prifim, 
with four and eight fronts, the fummits of which have more or lefs 
facets; but thefe fummits are ftrait, and the facets are difpofed re- 
gularly, which difinguifh it from epidote. Befides, its primitive 
form is a {trait prifm “with a rhomb bafe, the angles of which are 
11244. and 6714 Thefe difiinguifh it flill more effentially from the 
epidote and amphibole. Its fracture is a little lamellated in a direc- 
tion parallel to the axis of the prifm, and it is conchoidal and 
unequal in the conftruétion of its bafe. It fparkles feebly, is 
fciaiched by felt-fpar, and has no kind of ele@tricity ; but when ex- 
pofed to the action of the fire it becomes magnetical ; it eafily melts 
with the blowpipe, and yields a black, dull, opaque globule. Its 
fpecific gravity is from 3,8 to 4. The analyfes by Vauquelin and 
by Defcotils have given the fame refult, namely, filica 0,29, lime 
0,12, oxyde of iron 0,55, oxyde of manganefe 0,03, alumine 0,006, 
This ftone was found by M. Lelievre in the ifland of Corfica, at Rio- 
la- Marine and at Cape Calamite ; it is diftributed in cryftals, in fpot- 
ted groups compofed of prifmatic cryftals fufficiently large, and in 
kidneys almoft compad, in a thick ftratum of a green fubftance, 
not yet perfectly known, but very analogous to itfelf. It is accom- 
panied with epidote of a yellowith green, with quartz and arfenical 
iron. The ftratum at Rio covers a rock of faccharoidal carbonet of 
lime mixed with talc. At Cape Calamite it is accompanied with oxy- 
dule of iron, granate, and quartz. ‘This mineral is remarkable for 
the quantity of iron it contains; it decompofes in the air, and is re- 
duced by degrees to a yellow-brown earth, fimilar to the ochres.” 


With refpect to the relative merit of thefe volumes, we 
have no hefitation in placing them before any other work on 
mineralogy hitherto publithed, in point of general informa- 
tion and Utility to the public. The Treatife of Haiiy, indeed, 
mutt be confidered as their archetype ; but M. Brogniart has 
very judicioufly av cided all unneceflary parade of geometry, 
as well as the numerous diftinétions without differences which 
infeft the fyfiem of Werner. He has in fact condenfed and 
familiarized all that is truly effential or ufeful in both lyttems, 
without any blind adherence to either, except in his Opinions, 
but not his practice, of nomenclature. He has Jikewife paid ra- 
ther too little attention to cryttallography, which is unqueftion- 
ably a moft important auxiliary to the {cience of mineralogy, 
or our knowledge of the firuéture and habits of foflil bodies, in 
the geographical characters of minerals he is pretty copious, 
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and on every occafion quotes his authorities, which are very 
numerous, and generally the moft refpectable. Throughout 
the whole work there is a fiinpiicity, and natural eafine{s, ac- 
companied with evident imaiks ratker of good fente than of 
protound genius, which cannot fail at once to pleate and flat- 
ter the ,eader with the hope of one day attaining a know- 
ledge of this arduous fcience equal to that of his author. 








Théorie du Beau dans la Nature et les Arts. 


The theory of Beauty in Nature and the Arts ; a Pofthumous 
Work of J. P. Barthez, Phyfician to the Emperor and Go- 
vernment, formerly Chancellor of the Unive rlity of Me- 
dicine in Montpellier, Countellor of State, Xe. Arranged 
and publifhed by his Brother ; with ike Life of the Au- 
thor. Pp. 465. Svo. Paris. 1808. Imported by De- 
conchy. 


NO nation or people, perhaps, has ever taken more pains 
than the French to determine the nature and chara¢teriftics of 
beauty, and perhaps none without tome better fuccels in this 
inquiry. Of the agreeable and the amufing they are cer- 
tainly very accurate ju id ges, as evinced by their practice ; but 


of the beautifui | they really know nothing. ‘Their ignorance 
and their inc: ipacily in this latter point would be aftonifhing, 
did we not know that their ikili in the agreeable refers to the 

affions, which are their maiters, and that beauty is a higher 
guality, which refers only to the mind and to its viriuous 
functions. ‘This diftinction, indeed, futiciently explains the 
reafon, or rather the caufe, why the French have attained fo 
little knowledge of beauty. It muft be a virtuous and a ra- 
tional mind in which ideas of real beauty can exift; the de- 
bauchee er the flave of his pafiions is totally incapable of 
fuch cone eptions ; ; there is nothing in them congenial to his 
habiis, fiill lefs to his patlions, and he finds no lympathies 
arouled, no motive to lead isis to the knowledge of rational 
and atetleGual beings. ‘Till reafon and virtue become the foie 
directors of French minds, we may con fidently aflure them 
that they will never be acquainted with true beauty, however 
they may pollets the art of interefting and eratifying the 
pailions, Vc fhall, however, examine attentively w hat the 
Jate Dr. Bait!.cz thought on this tabject. 

M. A. Baitiez de Marmorieres, with true French modefiy, 
in bis own name and that of three other brothers, -pro- 
nounces the cloge of the defunct in terms of the mofit un- 
quaitied praite. The author of the work before us was born 
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the 11th Dec. 1734, and died the 15th OG. 1806; his fa- 
ther was « celebrated engineer of Languedoc, and his mo- 
ther Mary Rey, whofe letters Jaid M. d’Alembert’s politenefs 
under contribution for a fuflicient portion of applaufe. 
Among his friends and patrons are enumerated the names of 
Heinaut, Mairan, Caylus, d’Alembert, Malefherbes, Bar- 
thelemy, Caperonnier, Guignes, &c. Dr. Barthez, after 
being phyfician te the army in Weftphalia, was made cenfor 
royal, and afliftant editor of the Journal de Savans ; he alfo 
contributed to the Journal Etranger, the Literary Gazette, 
and that of Gottingen, as well as “the Di@ionnaire Encyclo- 
pedique. He had {carcely attained his 24th year when he was 
appointed profeffor of medicine at Montpellier. Among the 
moii diftinguifhed thefes maintained by his pupils, and of which 
he, as profeffor, was the real author, that entitled Tentamen 
de Morte, an Effay on Death, is confidered the firft, although, 

contrary to our biographer’ s opinion of it, we think the prin- 
cipal boldnels of thought which it evinces is merely confined 
to a mott irrational infidelity. Nor are we difpofed to ad- 
mire the extraordinary precouny of the author’s genius; that 
feeins to have been his misfortune. Dr. Barthez afterwards pro~ 
nounced a difcourfe at the opening of the Montpellier fchool 
of medicine in 1772, De principio vitalt hominis, the pro- 
dromus of a great w fork. and two years after his Nova Doc- 
trina de Funétionibus Nature Humane,which might be confi 
dered as an introdution to his ‘* New Elements of the Sci- 
ence of Man,” the firft edition of which appeared in 1778. 
Tle next bec ‘ame Chancellor of the Univerfity, and alfo In- 
tendant of the Royal Botanic Garden of Montpellier, which 
obliged him to give a courfe of lectures en botany. Not 
content, however, with poffefling both the medical and bo- 
tanical chairs, he entered into the law alfo, and becamé an 
advocate In the fupreme court of Montpellier. Sull, how- 

ever, he confidered the art of healing as the firft, and with 
“this view he laid under contribution the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, Englith, German, Italian, and Spanith lan- 
guages, and their various dialedis, with all of which, it mut 
be acknowledged, he was equally familiar!” Such an affer- 
tion Is enough to fanction great {ce pticitn both of the bio- 
grapher’s veracity and his powers of judging. It may, in- 
deed, fait the unlimited ambition of thefe writers to fay fo, 
particularly as it is candidly acknowledged that all the other 
profeffors ‘of Montpellier were at enurity with him, and that 
their quarrels were fo inceffant and even violent that Barthez 
thought proper to leave it for Paris, where he was made phy« 
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fician to the Duke of Orleans, confulting phyfician to his 
Moft Chriftian Majefty, and counfellor of fate. 

The entetement and opiniatreté of this man appear in every 
action of his life; in his aping the manners of Montefquieu, 
in fupporting the convocation of the rebellious ftates, and in 
a treatife entitled Libre Difcours fur les Droits de la Noblejfe 
(A. Free Difcourfe on the Rights of the Nobles), which he 
ftill continsed to admire and adhere to even after he was 
con{cious of hiserror ! Retiring from the foyer of a revolu- 
tion he had aflified in giving birth to, he fettled at Carcaf- 
fone, where he publifhed his “ 'Treatife on Gouty Difeafes.” 
The fiudents of Montpellier, finding him praétifing medicine 
in an obfcure village, naturally invited him to his ancient 
chair, addrefling him, fays his brother and biographer, “ the 
celebrated man, who had the moft illuftrated that {chool.” 
He yielded of courfe to their friendly folicitations, and re- 
turned to his native town. There he remained till Buona- 
parte, “ defiined to be the centre of all kinds of glory, and 
eager to attach to his own that of all men of eminent merit,” 
(a truifm which has efcaped the writer) appointed liim phy- 
fician to the government, &c. All perfons who ventured to 
expole the errors or falfe opinion in his “ Elements of the 
Science of Man” and his “* Yhearie du Saut,” (Theory of 
Leaping), he confidered as actuated only by jealoufy of his 
reputation, although their obfervations did not fail to wound 
his immeaturable vanily. That he was an ignorant phyfician 
and a weak man cannot be doubted, when we are told that 
he, at fuch an advanced age (75), expected to be cured of 
the fione, and that his ir: afcibility, violence, and errors of 
regimen, had fibjeGted him to frequent and’violent hemor- 
rhages! Notwitlitanding thefe difgraceful facis, fo very 
unwilling was he to die, that as he had maintained the ridi- 
culous paradox, that “ man, by the firength of his will, 
could retift death for a time,” fo it is modeftly afferted, that 
“he met death in a manner to juftify what he had written on 
this lubject, and that nature Jeemed to await his confent to 
abandon him to death!!!” Such is the philofophy of Athe- 
ifts. ‘The academies of Berlin, Stockholm, Madrid, Got- 
tingen, and Laufanne, it is faid, enrolled him in their lifts of 
members; En, gland was the only European country in which 
the arrogance of this ambitious pretender to fcience was 
treated with the Glent conte mopt it deferved. This, it is can- 
didly acknowledged, ‘is not furprifing, as Barthez, more 
rovtedly a an enemy of the proud Englifh than fuits a philofo- 
pher, openly and obfii nately determined to find great faults 
even in the {cience aud literature of almoft all the philofo- 
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phers of England! He tcarcely dittinguithed any among 
them b rut Miiton, Newton, Pope, ‘and a very few phyficians.” 

So much for the in partialit y, difcernment, liberality, and 
philofophy of Dr. Barthez! Of that man ’s judgment, ‘how- 
ever, who could not prevent his own paflions from deftroying 
his own health, we have the moft fovereign contempt. His 
inauner, indeed, "of judging of a book, “fafticiently proves 
his contempt of juftic e and incapacity : hé took only two pa- 
rallel paffages, and from them decided dogmatically on the 
contents and merit of the work. He is accuted, and jufily, 
of being obfcure and perplexed in his diction; of defiring to 
give too much extenfion to his vital principle ; of attributing 
its entire creation too much to himlelf; of having been ig- 
norant of the new difcoveries in comparative anatomy, and 
of atfecting to defpife the medicinal aid drawn from the ex- 
perience of modern chemiitry. He appears indeed from his 
earlieft years to have been not ouly an emperor but even a 
very god in his own eftimation ; although he latterly “ ad- 
mired and revered” Buonaparte. Lt is admitted, even by his 
idolizing fraternal biographer, that da foible/fe de !amour had 
gained fach an afcendency over him, that even the hoary 
lecher’s greateft pleature arofe from converfing on the fubjeét. 

After fuch an avowal, is it extraordinary that we fhould finile 
at Frenchmen calling Barthez “the firtt phyfician in Europe?” 
The laft and moft pa articular circumftance which we {hall no- 
tice in this life is the fact that Lalande had determined to 
give his name a place in the Supplement to his “ Dictionar 
of Atheijis!” he tudden tranlit from atheifm to fuperfti- 
tion, perhaps, taught Barthez a littl more prudence; and 
being phyfician tothe imperial and catholic (but certainly 
not Chritiian) government, the character of atheift might 
have been injurious to him, and he accordingly: prevailed: on 
Lalande to decline beftowing on him the honour of that im- 
mortality. His brother, however, records his infidelity, and 
his ineffable contempt for the Chrittian faith. 

Thefe particulars of the life and opinions of our author 
will neceifarily abridge our labour in analyzing his Theory of 
Univertal Beauty . The man who knows no God but his own 
ps ifions, cannot have very correct or luminous ideas of beauty. 
Nature, without a foul, is but a vaft mafs, which at moft can 

ouly operate fo far on us as to-produce the emotion of loveli- 

nefs, but ceriainly not of be auty. Dr. Barthez, indeed, has 

not furnifhed mauy original ideas on this fubjeét; and, like 

moti of his countrymen, his gratitude has not prevented hina 

from ftealing almott all his eae from Englifh authors, 
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and at the fame time reviling them and treating them as igno- 
rant fools. This is but a ‘poor artifice to avoid the direé 
charge of plagiarifm. It 1s unneceflary for us to obferve, 
that, if Mr. Burke had never publifhed his Effay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, the world would never have been illu- 
mined by this potthumous Théorie du Beau of Dr. Barthez. 
There is now little novelty in the obfervation that beauly 
does not exift by itfelf, that it is not a tangible or fenfible 
body, but that it is “a relative and fecondary quality, like 
cold and colour, w hich has no exiftence but in the fentiment 
which we have of it.” This comparative illufiration, by the 
way, of cold and colour, we would have fuppofed rather too 
rofs, as well as contrary to the known principles of phyfical 
icience, for our foi-difant philofophical author to have 
adopted; accurate difcrimination, however, was beyond his 
feeble powers. After this introdu€tion he proceeds to copy 
the method purfued by Burke, of clafling the different qualt- 
ties which excite the fentiment of beauty, of defining their 
particular characters and their relative influence on the exter- 
nal fenfes, and of applying them to beauty in man, in wo- 
man, and in works of the fine arts. This Treatife is di- 
vided into feven difcourtes ; the firlt confiders the fentiment 
of beauty, and is compote ‘d chiefly of the opinions of Eng- 
Jif writers contrafied with thofe of Holland and Germa: ly. 
The fecond eftablifhes the well-known opinion, that certain 
combinations of found or harmony may be placed among the 
elements of beauty. ‘The thud examines the beauty of the 
imitative arts, in painting and fculpture, the ideal beauties 
of defign, colour, and eee in this the author only 
repeats “the numerous obfervations of different writers, par- 
ticularly Sir Jofhua Reynolds and Mr. Webb, as well as 
fome Spanith and [talian writers on be: uty. Whenever Dr. 
Barthez differs from thele philofophers, he difcovers the little- 
nefs of his mind, and his want of original and acute genius, 
The fifth difcourfe treats of beauty in man and woman, in 
which the opinions and obfervations of a great variety of 
writers are introduced; and, if we are not furprifed at the 
author’s profound talents, we at Jeatt acknowledge his induf- 
try in collecting fuch an affemblage of diverfe opinions. The 
fiith difcourfe is devoted to the beauty of eloquence, har- 
mony of numbers, different kinds of the oratorial fiyle, and 
of the means of oratory. ‘The fixth unfolds the beauties of 
oetry, limitation, figures, images, poetical expretlion, marvel- 
lous, “and fublime. The feventh and laft difcourfe embraces 
the fentiment of beauty in the different parts of nature. 
The difcourfes on poetry aud eloquence, it would be in- 
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juftice to deny, evince very extenfive reading, confiderable 
learning, and very judicious {elections from the almoft innu- 
merable writers on polite literature. This volume, however, 
contains much more variety than diverlity, and much more 
of both than of novelty, in which it is particularly detective, 
We admit, indeed, that, to perfons who are bet partially 
acquainted with the works of writers on this fubje&t, Dr. Bar- 
ihez’s Theory of Beauty may be a very convenient and ufeful 
treatife, as it contains nearly all the opinions of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed philofophers and artifts who have ventured to exa- 
mine the nature of this intricate operation of the human. 
mind. Neither have we perceived any of the author's athe- 
iftical feptiments in this work; and if he did not reform be- 
fore he died, his brother and editor of his literary labours has 
very wilely omitted every thing that would tend, if poflible, 
to leffen our conviction of the exiftence of a Supreme Power. 
On the contrary, the editor has taken confiderable pains to 
prove that his brother was a pious theift ; his difbelief in Chrif- 
tianity he neither atteinpts nor, we fuppofe, wifhes to con- 
ceal, It is very evident, indeed, that neither the late nor 
the prefent M. Barthez would confels themfelves pofleffed of 
fo little philofophy, or fo vulgar, as to believe any thing of 
the Chrittian religion. Both acknowledge their admiration, 
at the fame time that they infult the memory of Socrates, 
who feems to have been their Chrift. Such is the degrada- 
tion and the imbecility of the human mind when it becomes 
the vaffal inftead of the governor of the animal paflions. It 
is lamentable, however, that fuch men, without any vigorous 
powers of intellect and without one grain of real philofophy 
or true {cience, have been able to delude the world for atime 
by affuming the ence venerable title of philofophers. We 
hope and truft, indeed, that the delufion is now developed ; 
but its baneful effects will be felt for many years ta come. 





Spuren A:gyptijcher Religionfbegriffe in Sicilien und den be- 
nachbarten Lufeln, &c. 

Laces of the Religious Ideas of the Egyptians in Sicily, and 
in the adjacent Iflands. By Frederick Miinter, Doétor and 
Profeffor in Theology in the Univerfity of Copenhagen, 
Member of the College of Miffions of his Majetty the 
King of Denmark, &c. 8vo, with two plates, Prague. 
Imported by Deconchy. 


THERE can be no ftronger proof that religion is natural 
to man, than the fact that all nations have more or lefs of it, 
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according to the degrees of civilization or the mental facul- 
ties they may poffefs. It is remarkable, too, that ihote na- 
tions which difcover the leati powers of intellect, who .are 
but little elevated above the major part of the brute creation 
in the faculty of ratiocination, are aifo thofe where the leaf 
traces of religion are found. This is another proof that the 
cultivation of the mind, inftead of being adverte, as — 
ingly alledged by fome, is rather favo urable to the propag 
tion of religious ‘fentimenis and to true piety. The traces, 
indeed, of the operation and effects of fuch fentiments are 
intimately allied with the hifiory and progrefs of the human 
mind. To develope, therefore, the ancient an: Jogies and 
principles of the religion of the people among w hom {eience 
is generally acknow ledged to have been brought into the 
world, muft be at once an arduous an d interetti ne tak, which 
we fear is now beyond the powers of man. Much c curious 
information, however, may {till be collected by ob/erving the 
migrations and operations of the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians in other countries. 

“According to this reverend Profeffor, the religions of the 
ancients, being generally national, confifted of courfe in the 
public worthip, the religious ideas ‘of the people, and even of 
the moft enlightened perfons of the nation, and were more or 
Jefs adapted to the particular laws, to the manners, cufioms, 
and localities of the people who followed them. It neverthelefs 
often happened, that, in confequence of wars, conquetts, 
commerce, colonies, or by the communication of the arts and 
Iciences, the religious opinions of one people were introduced 
among their neighbouring and even fometimes diftant na- 
tions. Itis thus, obferves the author, that the ancient wor- 
fhip of the ftars was diffeminated with the firfi elements of the 
fciences, from Babylon to Pheenicia, if the latter country 
had not adopted the worthip of the fun at an earlier period, 
when the Phoenicians inhabited the borders of the Red Sea. 
Many Greek traditions are unqueftionably of Phoenician ori- 
gin; and, in the times when the domination of the King of 
Perfia extended to the Mediterranean and zean Sea, “the 
dofrine of Zoroafter evidently exerciled fome influence on 
the worfhippers of the Greek and Afiatic divinities, kites, 
however, diffufing among them the principles of theilm on 
which they were founded. From thete facts, Profe flor Miin- 
ter thinks ‘that it is not furprifing to find the religious ideas of 
the Egyptian people out of Egypt, and to “meet feveral 
traces of their worfhip even among nations which it is at 
firft difficult to conceive how they could have any relation 
with that country. The author limits his refearches to the 
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time between Pfammitichus, the firft King of Egypt who at- 
tempted to Grecianize his people and make them acquainted 
with their neighbouring nations, and the firft of the Ptole- 
mies, asthe period during which the Egyptian religion ap- 
pears to have extended itlelf towards the weti. Hiftory, in- 
deed, is very defective in this point; but numerous monu- 
ments remain which atteft the fact of the worthip of feveral 
Egyptian divinities in the iflands of Malta, Gaulos (Gozo), 
and Cojjura or Coffyra, on the coaft of Sicily, all of which re- 
ceived Phoenician or Carthaginian colonies. Even in Sicily, 
efpecially in the town of Catana, at the foot of Mount Etna, 
relics of the Egyptian worlhip have been found. The author 
enumerates the monuments of antiquity, on which the belief 
of the migration of the Egyptian worfhip is founced. The 
following is an abftract of the moft decifive fads. 


** Numerous bronze medals,” obferves our erudite antiquary, “ in 
the ifland of Malta reprefent a female head with the legend MEAI- 
TAIQN .MEAI. or only ME.; and fometimes in retrograde charac- 
ters, as NQUATIA#M. Several of thofe medals have the head drefled 
evidently in the Egyptian fafhion, others have the Grecian veil ; but, 
in all, the figure has on the top of the head an ornament of Eg 08 
ian origin, that reprefents the flower of the lotus, There are a few 
of thefe medals which exhibit the head of a man with the hair curled, 
the form and defign of which epproach the beauty of art, but ftill re- 
taining the flower of the lotus as an ornament. On the reverfe of all 
thefe medals is feen the figure of a man naked, having four wings, 
and putting one knee on the ground; his head is furmounted with a 
mitre, and in his two hands he holds a whip or a fceptre forming an 
angle at its extremity. 

‘© The bronze medals which are frequently found in the ifland of 
Gozo, near Malta, and which appear to belong to it, prefent on one 
fide the head of a woman dreffed with a veil and fometimes with a 
diadem ; on the other, the figure of Oliris placed between two wo- 
men who advance towards bim, and with one hand prefent a patera, 
and in the other hold a {ceptre bent at one end. Above are feen 
characters which have not hitherto been deciphered. Several others 
have the head of a ram on one fide, and that of a woman on the 
other, over which is the word BAZIATZLAL, 

‘* Among the medals of the illand of Coffyra, feveral are found 
with a Phenician legend on one fide in the plain, and on the other 
the figure of a little dwarf, which is often feen on the Egyptian mo- 
numents, Here, then, is a union of the Egyptian, Phenician, and 
Grecian mythology, in the moft remote zges; for we know that the 
worthip of the Cabiri was founded by the Pheenicians in Samothracia*, 





* See Karl Micheler, hiflorifche kriti/che Abhandlung iiber die Pha- 
aicifchen Mufterien, 
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As to the Cabiri, they are evidently of Egyptian origin, as appears 
by the names of the firh three, which cannot be fatisfadtorily ex- 
plained but by means of the Egyptian language. Phthas, the fpirit 
of the world, was regarded by the Egyptians as the eighth and great- 
eft of the Cabiri. The fiftrum which is feen in the field of one of 
thefe medals fufficiently indicates its Egyptian origin; the fame may 
be faid of the ex, which fignifies Apis, Mnevis, or Onuphis. 

“* Catana, however, is the place moft diftinguithed for Egyptian 
antiquities. It contains, befides medals, a bud of Jupiter Ammon, 
another of Ifis, aun Anubis, a figure of Ifis, feveral Egyptian cut 
fiones, and fome amulets. In addition to thefe, are feen a great 
number of columns of Egyptian granite, Thus,’ concludes the au- 
thor, ‘‘ whatever opinion we may have of the relation between the 
people of ancient Etruria and thofe of Egypt, it is certain that, if 
the Egyptians have been eftabiithed in thete iflands, as appears pro- 
bable from the above facts, we can no longer deny the poffibility of a 
dire& connedion between them and the mott civilized people of ane 
cient [taly. Perhaps, on future tle Xs it will be found that, 
long before the epoch ufuaily aligned, the Egyptians had a very ex- 
tenlive maritime trade, and connections with the moft cultivated na- 
“tions of the ancient world.” 


With refpe& to the monuments found at Catana, fome 
doubt has been reafonably entertained whether they are real- 
ly of Abgyptian origin. The learned antiquary Zoega (De 
Origine et Usu Obelifcorum) thinks that the two obelifks 
ufualiy called Ee gyptian, are not from that country; and aot 
wilhftanding they have been again and agai n defcribed by 
antiguaries, it mufi be confe fed that no {cientifie eye has 
ever yet minutely inveftigated them, or any other of the an- 
tiquities s at Catana, to determine whether fimilar kinds of ftone 
might not be found in fome parts of the ifland of Sicily, 
or adjo’ ning ilands. In the Opufcuoli di Autori Sicilian, 
Lanzzrinthe Saggio di lingua Etrufca, and Amico in Catana 
aliufirata, evince the attention which has been beftowed on 
thefe monuments by different writers ; yet Dr. Minter very 
judicioufly obferves “that it is nece! ffary to defcribe them anew 
with more care and {cientific precifion. He remarks, how- 
ever, that as thefe monuments bear undeniable marks of 
Egyptian charact ters, it is not very material to his fubject 
whether they were actually made in Egypt or in Sicily, for in 
eitaer® cafe they rooney prove what he wilhes to eliablith, 
namely, the early connection between Egy ptan d Italy.’ Ifthe 
Sicilians made thefe columns and ftatues in imitation of the 
Egyptians, they muft have been very well acquainted with 
the originals which they imitated; if they actuaily brought 
them from Egypt, then the communication muft have been 
extenfive aud very early between the two countries ; thus af- 
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fording the moft une pein sy proofs that the mythology and 
arts of Egypt ha snded themfelves to Sicily, and moft 
probably to the greater part of Italy, the coafts of Spain 
and Airica in the Mediterfanean.. ‘The author quotes the 
bronze medal, pudli hed by Torremu uzza, found in Catana, 
having a head with a bea ard, and decorated with laurel and 
other ornaimen’s; on the reverfe the word KATANAION 
around the figure of Ifis, who is crowned with lotus. We 
cannot, however, ndinit that che ornament of the lotus is a fuf- 
ciently unequivocal proot of its Egyptian origin; leaves 
have been uled by all people for covers and ornai nents, and 
although this has beeu more particularly fo in Egypt, yet it 


was not impoflible for other nations to have adopted the fame 


without borrowing it from the Egyptians. 

Proteffor Miinter, after alligning the greater part of the 
Siculo-Pheenician medals to the epoch in which the Cartha- 
ginians were eftablifhed in Sicily, proceeds to thew that many 
of thofe found ia Malta, bearing the images of various im- 
plemeuts of weaving, ‘uch as the fhutile, bobbin, &c. muft 
likewile have been made when the Carthaginians had their 
principal manutactories there. That the religion of the 
Eey ptians was publicly authorized in Malta the author thinks 
certain, as their religious ideas are expreffed on the money. 
Jupiter Ammon, Ofiris, Ifis, Phthas, and the facred ox, were 
objeAs of ee worfhip to the people of the different 
iflands of Malta, Gaulos (now Gozo), and Coffyra; hence, 
he infers that the Egyptians muft either have been mafters of 
thefe ifles, or exercifed fach an influence over them as en- 
abled them to diffeminate their religion among them. Hif- 
torians are filent on thefe facts, which however are fatisfac- 
torily efiablifhed by the medals, although not in a manner 
fuficient to enable us to fix theepoch at which this mixture 
of Egyptian, Phoenician, and Carthaginian religions took 
place. The Maltefe, obferves the learned Proteffor, wor- 
fhipped two divitiies: one was Hercules, the god of com- 
merce of the Tyrians, whofe figure is feen on the medals of 
Tyre, and on thofe of feveral of ils colonies, among others 
that of Gades (Cadiz); the other was Juno, whofe temple 
is mentioned by Cicero as an ancient fanctuary that Verres 
was the firfi who dared to defpoil of its treafures and works 
of art.. The three chara@ers over the figures, which are 
feen on the medals found in Gaulos or Gozo, the author con- 
jectures to be Egy ptian and not Phasiician, as generally 
fuppoted. “Theit form,” he contends, “ does not contra- 
diét this opinion, as fimilar ones are found on the fillets of 


”» 


mummies,” Upon the whole, the refearches, learning, and 
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talents of this Danifh profeffor do bim great honour, and 
his work is well worthy of the moft attentive perulal of all 
thofe who amufe theinfelves in the ftudy of ancient antiqui- 
ties. Had he been acquaiuted with fome of the able and 
Jearned differtations lately prefented by the Rev. Mr. Wefton 
to the Society of Antiquaries, on feveral coins and medals of 
ancient Eeypt and Greece, he would have found many ad- 
ditional reafons for fu ipporting his opinions, refpecting the 
Egyptian mythology, and fymbolical religion, Profeffor 
Miinter has, in another work, fully eftablithed the opinions 
of Browne, in his Travels in Africa and Egypt, refpecting 
the aciual file and condition of Jupiter Ammon. 

This learned and interefting Ditler tation is addrefled to the 
Royal Society of Bohemia; and had not the author wifely 
adopted the advice of his friends to publith it apart, it might 
have lain feveral years before it was printed, and even then, 
perhaps, for ever loft lo the world for want of liberty to cir- 
culate books on the continent. This is certainly not one of 
the leaft evils that Buonaparte has inflicted on humanity ; 
and inconteftibly proves his ftxed determination to extirpate 
literature, and thereby prevent its civilizing effects on fociety, 
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Le Phyfionomifie, ou PObfervateur de THomme, &c. 


Lhe Phyfiognomi?t, or Obferver of Man, confidered with re- 
gave to his Manners and Characier, from the Traits of the 
Vifage, the Forms of the Body, the Gait, Foice, Laugh, 
&c. S§c.; with the analogous eg ae of divers Indivi- 
duals with certain Animals. By J. B. Porta. 4 free 
Lranjlation from the Latin. Pp. 330. pt Paris, 1808. 
Iinported by Deconchy. 


THAT the Effays to promote the knowledge and happi- 
nefs of man by the fage of Zurich fhould have ‘excited a mul- 
titude of imitators, was nothing extraordinary; but we really 
expected that they would have banifhed for ever the Gothic 
noniente collected in the dark ages, and atiributed tothe an- 
cient philofophers, Arifiotle, Plato, Seneca, Galen, Hippo- 
crates, &c. Jn this unfortunately we have been difappoint- 
ed; and all the ridiculous goflipings about phyfiognomy 
which appeared in barbarous Latin before the reftoration of 
learning have here found a tranflator in 1808! The names 
of Polemon, Adamantius, and Ariftotle, have fupplied this 
writer with a pretext for collecting together a huge mafs of 
the moft unmeaning, falfe, and abfurd obferyations on the 
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human form that were ever before united in one volume. 
‘The references and analogies to auimals, of which we are 
told in the title page, appear only in the frontifpiece, re- 
prefenting the blutly head of a man contrafied with that of 
an owl, and a long perpendicular face, from the antique, 
compared with the face of a greyhound dog. But as to 
tracing the refemblances in manners or character between 
brutes and the huiman fpecies, this compiler has never at- 
tempted it, nor does he appear to have any idea of fuch 
things. How any perfon, indeed, not in the petites maifons, 
could compile fuch a book, or how any bookteller (there are 
two publifhers, Tardieu and Chaumerot) could publifh fuch 
a one, we are at a jo{s to gueis, unlefs that the march of the 
Parifians, under Buonaparte, to barbarifm and abfoluie ig- 
norance is much more rapid than even we could have ful- 
pected. Had it been a petite érochure, many of which we 
regret to fay difgrace the ttreets of London as well as of Pa- 
ris, this remark could not have been made ; but it is a portly 
oétavo volume, arnamented with tolerably executed plates, 
on good paper, and with every exterior mark of being a re- 
{pe étable publication. It is divided, however, into numerous 
fections, perhaps nearly a thoufand, every one of which has 
its appropriate or particular title, and which embrace every 
member of the human body; the head, and its parts; the 
arms, hands, neck, brea{t, fhoulders, back, loins, abdomen, 
thighs, legs, feet, &c. KC. ; > but in all the diversunil contra- 
dictory obiervations on the forms of thefe parts, as character- 
iitic of fome quality of the mind or moral principle, we “ss 
not difcovered one whieh is not falfe, abfurd, unnatural, 
ridiculous in the higheft degree. The obfiinate, the po 
the wicked, the envious, the c compailionate, the courageous, 
timid, audacious, intrepid, proud, lofty, generous, avaricious, 
liberal, choleric, inconfiaut, careleis, fervile, fober, tufpi- 
cious, flattering, deceitful, obliging, obftinate, ainorous, vo- 
luptuous, gluttonous, revengefu!, arrogant, melancholy, 
plaintive, gamblers, babblers, Ke. &c. ali come under M. 
Porta’s review. As a literary curiofity, we fhall tranflate two 
or three of this author’s characters. 


“The malicious have fhort arms, walk quick, and take fhort fleps. 


Gamilers have thick, briftled, black hair, thick beard, and their 
temples covered with coarfe hair; their eyes are large, and grnermt 
ly red and animated. They bave befides other figns which are com- 
mon to them and to cunning men. The obfizate have biter heads 
{the reverfe perhaps is more jut}, high forehead, open nofirils, the 
neck firm and immovable, or very long and grofs. Flatterers 
bave a {mall vifage, ferene countenance, little varying eyes, and a 
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fiudied gait. The fanfaron has a coarfe long neck, and long flender 
toes !” 


M. Porta, or the tranflator, very wifely takes no notice either 
of the immortal! labours of Lavat er,or the more ain biguousopes 
of Dr. Gall. We can have no hefitation in declaring, however, 
that if this book finds readers in Paris, Dr. Gall will at leat 
find auditors, though we doabt no difciples. Few or no 
works have appeared in modern days fo well qualified to etfe& 
a politive reform in fociety, unaccompanied by evils of any 
kind, than the Eilays on Phy fiognomy by Lavater.. We are 
well affured that no man can atte ntively ftudy them without 
difcovering and correcting at leatt one of his evil or injurious 
paflions which had previoufly either governed him or e fcaped 
his attention. For this reafon we cannot but feel indignant 
at feeing even the name of phyfiognomift wantonly nfult- 
ed by one of the mott contemptible, foolifh, and worthlefs 
publications thatever difgraced human literature. Woe con- 
jider it, however, as one of the moft unequivocal proofs of the 
decadence of France, and of her defcent to barbarity, that 
has hitherto appeared. For the fake of humanity we deplore 
it, yet bow to the all-wife difpentfations of that Power, which 
“ confoundeth the wiidom of the wicked.” 
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Reflexoens e Obfervacoens fobre a Pratica da Inoculacag da 
Vaccina, &c. 


Reflections and Obfervations on the Praétice of Vaecine Ino- 
culation, and its fatal Confequences in England. By Dr. 
Heliodorus Jacinth de Araujo Carneiro, charged by the 
Prince Regent of Portugal to confult and oblerve the mott 
celebrated eae and Schools of Medicine in Europe, 
Pp. 149. 8vo. 7s. Wingrave. 1808. 


THESE Refledtions and Obfervations are tranflated from 
the fenfelefg pamphlets publifhed by Rowley, Mofeley, and 
Bweh. The two latter (the former is no more), however ig- 
norant they may be of the fcience of phyfic, are certainly 
not fo in the art of making money, at leaft where preying on 
the prejudices of the vulgar may ‘be advantageous; they have 
therefore, we thould fappofe, hired fome perfon to tranflate 
their prejudiced effufions into Portuguefe. As to the name in 
the title page, and the dedication to the Prince Regent, they 
may be true, although the latter is certainly not in the ufual 
fiyle of Portuguefe dedications, and is fuch as to make us be- 
lieve that it has been previoufly written in Englith, There is 
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aculgarity and want wf reverence to the Prince in it, that we 
are convinced no well educated native of Portugal could be 
guilty of. The weak device of leaving more than half of the 
upper part of each page a blank, is another ground of fufpi- 
cion of the genuinenels of this work, as it evinces an affecta- 
tion of the Por tuguefe manner now difufed. The manner too 
is far beneath that of moft modern Portuguefe writers ; but 
confidered either as a tranflation or an original work, it be- 
trays fuch a weaknefs of mind, fuch a want of fcience and 
philofophical {pirit, that we are almoft compelled to pity 
rather than to confute the fophifms it contains, Few of the 
Portuguefe phyficians, however, are fo weak or fo prejudiced 
as the prefent writer appears to be; and it is with pleafare we 
fiate the fact, that the opponents of vaccination were confi- 
dered in Lithon as the modern Herods; and in the public hof- 
pitals, in order to exprefs their deteftation of them, ridicu- 
Jous figures of them were exhibited, und er which appeared 
the words “‘ Os matadores dos innocentes,” the murderers of 
children! We fhall tranflate a few fentences, in order that 
the Englifh reader may compare them with what has been 
publifhed ‘by the interefted opponents to vaccination in this 
country. After taking a very brief and very partial view of 
the origin and progrefs of inoculation, which is reprefented 
as producing a fafe and trifling difeafe, of which never one 
dies, he makes the following fage refleion. 


Although the Englifh, who in the beginning of the laft century, 
by force of {pecula itions and well deduced calculations, introduced 
into England and Europe the practice of inoculation for the finaill 
pox, yet they themfelves were the firft, after it was well eftablithed 
and founded, to fubftitute for this inoculation (to which perhaps 
they owe the increafe of their population) that of pus from the 
cow, an animal which among them furnithes the primary and prin- 
ciple neceffaries, as beef, milk, butter and cheefe, and which they 
wifhed to repay by rendering her an homage in the indignity and de- 

giadation of their {pecies !’ F 


We confefs ourfelves at a lofs to fee either the wifdom or 
the fatire of this retleGtion ; for we have no doubt that its 
author believed it to contain both. That the Engiith thould 
have been the firft to introduce inoculation for the fimall- 
pox into Europe is an honour which neither time nor the 
number and power of their enemies can deprive thein of. 
That the fame beneficent genius, invariabiy purfuing the 
fame career of knowledge, fhould have difeovered an iinproved 
method of initigating this contagion, is fo pertectly natural, 
fo rational, and at the fame time fo truly honouiable to the 
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intelleQual labours of Englifhmen, that did we not know the 
perverfity of ignorance, the intatuation of envy, and the ig- 
noble policy of felf-intereft, we fhould be wholly unable to 
affign a caufe, fiill lefs a reafon, for the unphilofophica! op- 
pofition manifefted to vaccination. It is true, no philofo- 
pher, no man of any original genius, who has either diico- 
vered or improved any thing in nature, has ventured to op- 
pofe vaccination before it bas received a fair and comp! lete 
trial, This Portuguefe writer, like all the other opponents of 
the cow-pox, extols the efficacy and mildnefs of inocula- 
tion, but forgets to fay that it met with a much more virulent 
and obfiinate oppofition than veccination has done. As to 
the fuppoted fatire on Englifhmen of rendering “ homage to 
the cow by an indignity and degradation to the human ipe- 
cles,” it is too frivolous and vulzar to merit attention. . He 
who could ftoop to catch at foch an irrational prejudice, or 
reject any practicable means of exterminating a nowuniverfal, 
dangerous, and loathfoine difeafe, will never do any thing 
great or good, and may injure, but moft afluredly will never 
benefit, his fpecies. V accination may or may not be a pre- 
fervative again{t variolous contagion ; but the interefis of {o- 
ciety as weil as the re efpect due to fober reafon and found phi- 
lofophy demand that it fhould be invefigated with impar- 
tiality, eftimated with judgment, and treated with cand our, 
inftead of blind zeal and infatuated pre}: udices. The fuc- 
ceeding fentence of thefe reflections of Dr. de Araujo Car- 
neiro (no allufion to a Sheep, carneiro, for we cannot luppote 
that our learned Doctor’s averficn from animals arifes from 
the fame caufes as that of mulattoes from blacks) is not lefs 
ery: geome 
‘ Two motives and reafons,” fays the fagacious Do@or, “ have 
eet me to read ancient hittory, which the prefent age denomi- 
nates fuperftition and fanaticifm. One has to fee if the men who, at 
the end of the eighteenth century, have to much arrogated to them- 
felves the right of innovation, are in fact innovators; if they ought 
to be repnied the mafters of preceding generations; if that impa- 
tience which has fo much domineered over the prefent age has been 
in all times and all ages; aud if that feience which moft entertains 
and nouriihes the imagination of men (chemiftry) has been in other 
times their favourite. The other was to fee, if, in the mid of fo 
many adorations and homages which the ancients rendered to differ- 
ent animals, I m ight find and difcover the admiration and homage 
which men at the end of the eighteenth century have rendered to the 
cow, that is, to infert and inoculate the infirmities of this quadruped 
in the animal economy, and fo much to efteem and value it, that 
they have withed to confound the two natures in the celebrated and 
extravagant vaccinauon !” 
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Here our profound Do@or’s learning and plilofophy unfold 
themfelves. In the former paragraph he was only endeavour- 
ing to wanton in the prejudices of the vulgar, ‘by indireéily 
accufing the Englifh of levity, or, to ufe his own country pro- 
verb, Na agoa envolta pefca o pefcador. But in the latter ex- 
trat he propofes to refer to ancient liftory to learn what 
were the honours paid to the cow by the ancients. Our read- 
ers, perhaps, may wifh to know fomething of the profound 
refearches and fiupendous difcoveries of the author in Bovil- 
latry (if we muft coin a word to infure Drs. ‘A. Mutton and 
Moteley’s grateful thanks), or cow- worthip. But what are 
the authorities he produces? Why, in truth, “ Lettres a 
Sophie,” «‘ Voyages d’Antenor,” “ Origine des Cultes,” and 
{uch like modern French novels! ‘The name of Herodotus, 
indeed, appears, but it is only copied from thefe French 
works. After detailing with tedious minutenefs the refpe&, 
or, if he will, the worfhip, paid to that moft ufeful animal the 
cow in various countries, he proceeds to accufe the Englith of 
extolling and exaggerating the merit of all the productions 
of their own country, affedéis to fneer at the expreffion “ that 
noble and generous animal the horfe,” and almeft infinuates 
that we worfhip horfes as well as cows! The invidious en- 
mity of a Portuguefe to thefe ufeful domeftic animals is, no 
doubt, ver y natural, as his own iterile country is not capable 
of maintaining them, and he is neceffarily compelled to be 
content with goats and afles*! But what fay his neighbours, 
the Spaniards, of the horfe ? Do they not almott always exclaim 
caballo, hermofo, manfo, apacible, “&e. &e.? Such unfound- 
ed imputations as thofe ufed by this author are equally dif- 
graceful to the knowledge and the candour of the accufer. 

Dr. Heliodorus Jacinth de Araujo Carneiro fiates that Dr. 
Jenner received by act of Parliament thirty-fix millions. If 
this number means rees or milrees+, according to the Portu- 
gueie accounts, the Doétor is as little {killed in arithmetic as 
in logic, and perhaps not more fo in phyfic than in either. 
Yet he does not hefitate to accufe the Britith parliament and 
phyficians, as well as the whole civilized world, of fuch fa- 
nativifm, that he jufily obferves “ it is almoft incredible,” aud 
that it “ wholly deprives the human {pecies of its diftinétive 





* We deteft the principle which diétates a recurrence to fuch low 
irrational prejudices, inftead of manly and logical argument; but 
when we fee a few defigning men combining together, and fetting all 
truth and character at defiance, only to impofe on the credulity and 
fears of the public, it is our bounden duty to expofe fuch artifices, 
and to treat them with that contempt which they deferve. 

t A ree is about 275 of a penny; a milzee 5s Tid Rerling. 
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ratiocination over the other animals.” Indeed! And who 
or what are thofe favoured philofophers, who can thus look 
down and direét or pity all the reft of the human fpecies, that 
is fo degraded by the benevolent defire of feeking a remedy 
for a dangerous difeafe amongft animals? Have they done 
any thing to relieve the fufferings of their fellow-man? Or 
will they condefcend to acknowledge any fellowfhip with 
thofe who, although they have not been vaccinated, are yet 
fo credulous as to believe the teftimony of their fenfes that 

vaccine has hitherto proved a prefervative againft variolous 
contagion? Our learned Doctor next reviews the firft work 
publithed by Dr. Jenner, and never fails to : allude again and 
again to the horrors of a beafily difeafe, asif feveral parts of 
animals, and even fome of thofe difeafed alfo, had 1 never 
been ufed in medicine. We do not care, and we never be- 

fore heard of a phyfician who did, whether the dryg was pre- 
pared from cows, hogs, fnakes, adders, toads, worins, or 
trom fome of the moft powerful vegetable or mineral poilons, 

fo that it effected a cure of the patient’s difeafe. Of the ori- 
gin of medicines we frequently know iittle or nothing; it is 
their effects only which are to be fiudied affiduoufly and im- 
partially. It matters not whether the difeafe be human or 
6rutai, fo that its fuperior mildnefs be fatisfactorily and in- 

controvertibly eftablithed. All allufions, therefore, to a bru- 
tal difeafe, to which this Portuguefe Dodior, in imitation of 
his matters, repeatedly, and even fometimes eloquently, recurs, 
are equally puerile, logical, and inimical to the real pro- 
grefs of fcience. The conceit of communica iting the hydro- 
phobean virus in the fame manner is beneath contempt, a]- 
though the author thinks he is reafoning very cogently. To 
his queition, “ To diftruft a wy experience or attempt in me- 
dicine, is it not enough to fee that it is one time or other fa- 
tal?” we anfwer—No. The failure of one cafe in feveral 
thoufands does not militate a tittle from the general. efficacy 
of the remedy: the unc vertainly of human life is by fai ioo 
great to admitof fuchaconciufion, Were phyticians, indeed, 
who certainly kill nearly as many as they cure, to act on this 
principle, they muft abandon the ufe of all medicine; nay, 
even his own favourite dregs, bark a mercury, muft have 
long Ginee been wholly dif redited, r he cannot furely be 
fo ie iorant, or fo iniatuated, as not rth know that both have 
failed at Jeatt onee in e very hy undred cafes, and often many 
more. For aconfirmation of this tact we nail only refer him 
to the hofpitais of Liibon, wheve the viruience of the /ues ve- 
nerea lias fo often bafied ihe powers of mercury, and mock- 
ed the fkill oi the doctor. 
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The latter part of this volume is almoft entirely extracts 
from Mofeley, Birch, Rowley, Squirrel, &c. with the incon- 
fifiencies and fophifiry of which.we. fhall not at prefent in- 
terfere. One fallehood, however, here infinuated is fo-grofs 
that we cannot fufler it to pats unnoticed ; it is that the 
furgeons and apothecaries have favour ed vac cination becaufe 
itis more to their intereft in generating numerous other dif= 

eafes: the contrary is the fact; it has been greatly rgaintt 
their intereft, and unfortunaiely the majority of eas" have 
op poled it; hence too the origin of all the oppofition it has 
hitherto experienced. To the fame caufe mutt be attributed 
the abufe of vaccino-maniacs, to liberally beftowed on Mr. 
Moore, and other vaccinifts. As to the idea of the people 
of England being diffatisfied at the reward given to Dr. Jen- 
ner, it “could never have originated in the brain of a Portu- 
guefe or any other foreigner, but in that of fome igno- 
rant and envious Englifhman. Whether vaccination fhould 
eventually be found to be a prefervative againft the fmall- 
pox is perfectly immaterial; Dr. Jenner’s labours equally 
merit the reward, and the policy of the meafure is not lets 
than its jufiice. It has already filled the hearts of thoufands 
of people on the continent with griteful admiration of that 
country which knows how to reward genius and merit ; and 
at fuch a juncture as the prefent, when the arch-en emy is 
feeking by every means to infpire the people with hatred for 
the very name of En zland, the bleflings of vaccination, and 
the {fplendid bounty eranted to its difcoverer, have fortunate- 
ly intervened to counteraé his machinations. The enemies 
of innocent children, however, cannot be friends to their coun- 
try; they will ftill rai! againft that which does it moft honour. 

“In the conclufion the author reluctant! y acknowledges the 
complete efficacy and fafety alfo of vaccination in Portugal ; 
but, in order to obviate the inference that muft be drawn 
from this ftatement, he attributes it to the influence of warm 
climates (climas quentes)! Ucre we cannot forbear to re- 
mind him of another national maxim—inijar claro, dar hu- 
ma figa ao ‘Medico. To thefe refiections and obfervations are 
annexed the four coloured engravings, which the late Dr. 
Rowley, of eccentric memory, publifhed in his ridiculous 
book. The firft is a cow covered with great ulcers; fecond, 
a boy whofe a is full of fores 5 third, a hog with an 
enormous {wollen cheek; and the laft is the ox-cheeked 
boy. A horned ieee is only wanting to complete the group! 

It is faid that. the’ ref{peéctable phytician to the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal is now afhamed of this publication, and re- 
egrets that his name appears in it: we hope that he will fol- 
low the ex: imple of Don Francijco Pajier in future. 
APPENDIX. VOL. XXIX, ~ Bh 
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Le Siége de ta Rochelle ; ou le Malheur et la Confcience. 
Par Madame de Genlis. En trois Volumes, 12mo. Chez 
Dulau et Co. 1808. 


AS this novel and Mr. Dallas’s tranflation of it appeared 
nearly at the fame time, we have reviewed them together [ fee 
our Number publifhed at the fame time with this Appendix}. 
We hall here only give the two ballads in the original, as we 
have given the verfion of them in the article referred to. 


The firft is, 


‘““ La CoMPLAINTE p’ALINE. 


** Sur la rive et fur la colline, 
Nous voyons errer tous les jours 
La fenfible et plaintive Aline, 
Déplorant ainfi fes amours! 
Nouvelle époufe et jeune mére, 
Je fupporte un double tourment ; 
Mon enfant, je pleure ton pére, 
Et je regrette mon amant. ‘ 


“ Hélas! a peine l’hyménée 
Par des neeuds fi faints et fi doux 
Enchaina notre deftinée, 
Que je vis partir mon époux. 
Apres avoir a fon amante 
Promis de fi durables feux, 
ii porta fur l’onde inconftante 
D’autres defirs et d’autres veux. 


“ Eh quoi ! dans la méme journée 
Recevoir fa foi, fes adieux, 
Et, des fleurs d’hymen couronneé, 
Le voir s’éloigner de ces lieux ! 
Entendre a la fois du rivage 
Te bruit des danfes et des jeux, 
Et fon vaifieau, malgré l’orage, 
Vendre les flots tumultueux ! 


‘ Ah! far ces plages étrangéres 
Que vas-tu chercher loin de nous ! 
Des périls, de yaines chiméres ! 

Ii ett ici des biens fi doux ! 
Quelle efp¢érance menfongére 
Sut arracher de ton pays! 
Tu ne peux voir Aline mére, 
‘Tu n’as pas vu naitre ton fils. 


* Cet enfant chéri renouvelle 
Et fembie €prouver ma douleur. 
Qui, c’eft toi que fa voix appelle 
Quand fes cris me percent le cceur * 
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De Genlis Siege de la Rochelle, 48$ 


Des Indes l’or et la richefle 

Ne fauroient payer mes tourments. 
Reviens diffiper ma trifleffe, 

Les vrais tréfors font dans nos champs,” 


The fubjec& of the foregoing ballad {peaks for itfelf: that 
which follows is fuppofed to be fung to Lewis XII on his en- 
try into Rochelle after its reduction, by one of a dozen coun- 
try girls, drefled in white, prefenting him a nofegay of field 


flow ers, 


6é 


tt 


as 
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Dans ce beau jour que de bienfaits ! 
Ce jour, marqué par la clémence, 
Nous réunit, nous rend la paix, 

Et va ramener labondance. 

De nos prés dévafiés long-temps 
Voici la c€pouille derniére ; 
Recevez les fleurs de ces champs, 
Dont vous é@tes dieu turélaire. 


Lorfque, fatigué de la cour, 

De fa pompe et de fon langage, 

De la vériie, de l'amour, 

Votre coeur cherchera l’hommage ; 
Seul, fans éclat, venez chez nous 
Oublier le pouvoir fupréme, 

Et jouir du bonheur fi doux 

De n’étre aimé que pour vous-méme, 


Ah! pour vous louer dignement 
Et pour illuftrer votre vie, 

Et |’€loguence et le talent 
S’uniront fans doute au génie, 

Ils célébreront vos exploits ; 

Mais, dans le temple de mémoire, 
Nos timides et foibles voix 
Mettront le comble & votre gloire. 


Les arts, leurs chefs-d’ceuvre fi beaux, 
Montrent votre magnificence ; 

Ce neil qu’en voyant nos hameaux 
Qu’on chérira votre puiffance. 

Le nom des rois fur leurs tombeaux 
Du temps peut*refentir l’outrage ; 
Mais, fur |’€corce deformeaux, 

I] fera béni d’age efi age.” 
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De Sacerdotio Comanenfi omninoque de Religionum cis et 
trans Laurum Confenfione ; Commentatio recitata in Con- 
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cefju Societatis R. Scient. Gotting. D. XV Mariis, 
MDCCCFI, a Chr.G. Heyne. 4to. Gottingen. In- 
ported by Deconchy. 


THE well known philological talents and learning of Mr. 
- “er 
Fleyne are fufficient to attract attention to any work bearing 


r hisname. The warlike age too in which we live tends to give 





additional intercft to the ‘religious charaéter of a people who 

made war a part. of their worthip to the goddefs Bellona. 
Little, however, is known of them, and according to Strabo 
they had only two temples, one in the diftriét of Cataonia in 
the province of Cappadocia, and the other in the kingdom 
of Pontus. Both were called Comana, and dedicated to 
Bellona (Eyus): their priefts were very numerous, and had 
above fix thonfand male and female flaves or attendants. The 
chief priett was very ; powertul, and was ufually cholen among 
fome of the branches of the royal family. They were ini- 
tiated into the fervice of this goddets by m: aking large mel- 
fions into their arms or thighs with a {word : and collecting 
the blood in their hand, they prefente dit as a facrifice to the 
deity. [n their frantic zeal they often ran about the ftreets 
prophefying calamities and w ars to the neighbouring nations. 
Mr. Heyne examines with great care every thing which an- 
cient writers he ave faid re (pecting thefe finzular ‘people, and 
compares the ir religion with that of ne ighbousing ftates. His 
differtation 1s divided into fections as follow -—Ift. The divini- 
ty of the people of Comana compared with that of other peo- 
ple; @d. q he infpired perfons employed in the worfhip of this 
divinity ; ; Sd. The prietthood, its counection with royal power, 
and the at! nioanies of the eoataba’ hierarchy ; 4th. The pro 
pagation of this worlbip in Agia, whether | by the refemblance 
or the difference in the rites. In the conctufion the author 
gives his privat > judgment on this religion. 

The Cap; vadoci: ins, who took their name from the river 
Cappados la, were ef Syrian or Aifyrian origin; and, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the Affyrian divinity ¢ called Mylhtia, the 
Arabian Alifta, aad the Perfian Mitra, were the faine. It 
has alfo been fuppoted to fignify the fame as Penus and 
Venus Urania. The Pheenicians wor (hipped a divinity which 
they called arte, tae Syrians Atargatis, Athara or Aftharo, 


and perhaps the fame as commonly called Derceto. The wor- 
fhip of thefe divinities canes to have been as changeable as 
they were of a pertthable nature. Severals have fuppofed the 
coddefs of the Affyrians the fame with Diana, and have com- 


pared the divinity of Comana to the Taurean Diana. The 
Greeks, indeed, believed that the image of the goddefs had 
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been confecrated by Oreftes and Iphigenia in the temple of 
Comana; but the Scythians of Mount Taurus had no other 
domettic divinity than that which they picked up by chance 
trom the Affyrians, and which they confecrated among them- 
felves. At Caftabella, a town not very diftant from Comana 
in Cappadocia, there was a Diana Pe rafia, which has been 
confounded with the Diana Tauropolos: in the ceremony of 
her worfhip the prie is walked barefooted over burning char- 
coal. The fable of Orettes and Iphigenia was then efteemed 
by the poets; for this reafon an image of the goddefs, faid 
to have been brought from Mount Taurus by Orelies, is 
fhewn in the Grecian temples. It has alfo been pretended, 
with fome probability, that the divinity of the Affyrians was 
the moon, and that Rhea was the fame as the Affyrian di- 
vinity. Plutarch compares the divinity (C ybele) of Peffinus 
to that of Comana, perhaps for the fame reafon. Thefe 
dubious opinions add but little to the conclufion that the di- 
vinity of Comana was the fame as that of the Affyrians, that 
is Venus or Juno Urania, and the Diana or the moon of the 
Greeks. Ceafar went from Mazaca to the moft holy and © 
moft facred temple of the goddets Bellona, at Comana; but. 
the martial fury of the e prietis, who, at the commencement of 
war, went through the towns animating the people with a 
warlike fpirit, perhaps induced the Greeks and Romans to 
dénominate this goddetfs Bellona, inftead of Pallas. The 
next divinity in point of celebrity was Anaitis, or Venus 
Anaitis, which was worfhipped by the Armenians, Perfians, 
and Ly diene. The young women, after lavifhing their fa- 
vours in honour of ae divinity, were afterwards married. 

. Throughout the greater part of Afia the priefts employed 
in religious ceremonies evinced the moft extraordinary ec- 
fiafies ; thefe appeared more particularly in ule among the 
Cappadocians and Armenians. ‘The priefiefs participated in 
thete religious frenzies, which feem to have been pertedily 
imitated by fome of our modern Methodifts. In feveral of 
their religious ceremonies, the Affyrian priefis dreffed them- 
felves as women, according as they confidered the moon 
maf{culine or feminine. Among the Syrians there were more 
than three hundred perfons employed at the religious ceremo- 
nies, that were under the authority of the high priefi: be- 
fides thefe there was a multitude of infpired-men and women 
attached to the temple. The daily facrifices were not fufh- 
cient to maintain fuch a numerous “body ; ; and for this reafon 
a diftinét property was appropriated to the ufe of the facer- 
dotal tribe. ‘The flaves belonging to the temple of Comana, 
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in Cataonia, men and women, exceeded fix thoufand. Thefe 
perfons contributed to give grandeur to their feftivals, which 
induced the peo™ie to attend from remote parts of the coun- 
try, and to prefent their iacrifices. Such tettivals ferved at 
the fame time the purpote of fairs, by affording a market 
for their commoditics, a fource of tupply for all ‘their wants, 
and a means of extending commerce and civilization over 
the difiant parts of the country. Their fupertiition impetied 
them to war and couguetts, ar nd war, as ufual, tended to cis 
vilize barbarovs nations, although it basborizes civilized ones. 
The ponip of their werfhip, the zeal of the pricits, and their 
miracles and divinations, all contributed to augmen t their 
wealth and extend the celebrity of their temples, whic h were 
ulually erected in the moti advantage ou- fituations, and con- 
tiguous to grand routes, fuch as Comana and Zela The 
women and the infpired prietis muft have offered a powerful 
temptation to ftrangers ; pleature aud wonders were very 
proper to excite the c ~uriofity of the people. 

On comparing the diverfe accounts of the religions which 
have prevailed throughoat Afia, at leaft in its wetiern borders, 
we find unequivocal traces of refemblances and aualogies 
which feem to indicate a common reference to one only 
being—Nature. Religion, as we have before obferved , bas 
its fource in the very conftitution of fociety ; and in prot por= 
tion as the latter remains innocent or becomes corrupt, ar- 
tificial, or influenced by climate or other external cauies, in 
the fame degree does religion appear fimple and efficieut, or 
venal and delufive, among different nations, . It experienc es, 
In an eminent degree, all the viciflitudes of man’s feelings, 
from the firft rude impreflions of wonder and admiration to 
the higheft efforts of the intellectual powers in the ftudy of 
{cience and conte mplation of a primary caufe, a felf-exiltent 
being. Accordingly in the middle ftage of fociety, or the 
fiate of demi-civilization, we find almott’ every veftige of 
pure religion buried under heaps of fuperftition and idolatry ; 
but as fociety advances in right reafon, religion and virtue 
alfo advance, and they become the reciprocal and infepar- 
able triends of each other. Newton was juft as much more 
pious than Voltaire, as be was greater than him in every 
branch of ference or philofophy, properly fo called. Mr. 
Hey ne’s diflertation combines a confiderable number of cu- 
rious fa¢is and- obfervations, with his ufual claflical know- 
ledge, which cannot fail to intereft readers accufiomed to 
fuch ftudies. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 





Defcription de Paris et de fes Edifices, &c, 

Defcription of Paris.and its Edifices ; with an hiftorical Summary, and 
Obj/ervations on the Chara: Fer of ther Architecture, and on the prin- 
cipal Objects of Art and of Curiofity which they contain. By J. G. 
Legrand, Architect of Public Monuments, &c. and C. P. Landon, 
Painter, &c. Part I, Vol, I. Pp. 230. Svo. Paris, 1806, 
Imported by De Boffe. 


THOSE who can be pleafed with the national gafconade and vul- 
gar babble of inferior artifts turned hiftorians and antiquaries, may 
here find abundant fource of pleafure. Mefirs. Legrand and Landon, 
bot content with tracing their anceftors to the favage and ferocious 
Gauls, proceeds to recount the genealogy of the Parifians to Japhet, 
and even to Hercules and Jupiter!” Such is the origin of this “ ca- 
pital of the civilized world (capital du monde policé).” This work is 
to confift of four parts, forming two volumes: the firft part, which is 
now before us, contains defigns of the churches; the fecond is to 
contain the palaces; the third, theatres; and the fourth, private 
buildings. The fcale on which the defigns are executed is very fmall, 
and, inftead of perfpective views, the authors have preferred plans 
and geometrical elevations, fhaded a little according to the mafies of 
the building. The hiltorical fketch by Mr. Painter Landon is very 
inci ifferently drawn up, and in many cafes very defective; nor are 
there any interefting profeflional remarks on the ftyle of architecture, 
no trace of fcdence in the artifts, nor any new light thrown on the 
hiftory of architectural fcience, Add to thefe,-that the work is 
unconfcionably dear. The authors have ftudiotfly, but rather awk- 
wardly, concealed the fact, that the Gothic church of Notre Dame 
was built by the Eaelith: they difcover, indeed, great ignorance of 
Gothic architecture, and ony endeavour to make the Itahan ftyle of 
architecture pafs for Frénch! Who can place any confidence in the 
unauthenticated hiftorical anecdotes collected by fuch men? 


Epitres choifies de Ciceron, &c, 
Sele Epijles of Cicero, divided into four Books, Pp. 243. 18mo, 
Paris, 1800. Imported by Deconchy. 


FORTUNATELY Englith literature is net difgraced by numerous 
bad tranflations of the claffics, like the French. This marks the dif- 
ference in the national character. ‘The French will talk of Cicero and 
of Rome, although they do not underftand a word of their language ; 
they muff appear learned: the Englith, on the contrary, are afraid to 
fpeak of what they really do undertiand, left their knowledge thould 
not be perfect. The multiplicity, indeed , of fuch books as the pre- 
fent in France, which doubtlefs find purchafers, otherwife the book- 
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fellers would not continue to publith them, is the mof unequivocal 
proof of the vanity aftd ignorance of the people. 


C. Plinii Cecilii fecund: Epiftole, et Panegyricus Trajano dictus. Pp. 
365. 12mo. Paris, 1807. Imported by Deconchy. 


THIS is a neat and tolerably correct edition of Pliny’s Letters and 

his Panegyric on Trajan: they ave accompanied, however, with 
M4 ° % 

Lallemant’s notes in French. In thefe many a Frenchman will read 
Pliny, who could not tranflate a fiugle paragraph of his writings, 
To the head of each letter is alfo prefixed a fummary of its con- 
tents: this will be very uleful in affifting youths to comprehend the 
fubjects difcufied, as this edition is deftined for the ufe of the Ly- 
ceums. 


Extractos em Portuguez eem Inglez, com as Palavras Portuguezas pro- 
priamente accentuadas, &c. 

Selections in Portugueje and Paglifh, with the Portuguefe Words pro- 
perly accented, to facilitate the Study of that Language. Pp. 923, 
i2mo, 5s 6d. Wingrave, Booley, London. 1808. 


WE cannot congratulate the editor of thefe Extracts on procur- 
ing fuc: an extenfive variety of fubjeéts as are contained im the Spit 
22 ifh llorijf, or Select Vatiage: from the § pal Autiors; but his 
obj ect beiiig not f) much to gratify thofe who can read Portuguefe as 
to initiate thofe who caunct, his felections will b- found very ufcfal 
to the iludents ¢f that lan uae. The tirft extract is taken from a 
tolerable Poritugue’e tranfatioa of eae of which the firft tix 
books are given (3:0 2 (vantage In this, is, that the Eneliih traafla- 
tion is much fuperi ir to the literal catia tons which ufually accom- 
pany extracs of this kind, and which never fail either to corrupt the 
tafie ov millead toe judgment of the ftudent, All ftudents beginning 
to tranflate are. necetiarily obliged, from their want of acquaintance, 
perhaps, not only with the forei en but even with their own language, 
to tranwate as liter ally as their diétionaries ; the plan, therefore, “of 
placing a free and elegant tranflation at the fide of the original will 
contribute ina great meafure to obviate that tendency to verbal tranf- 
lation, which all inexperienced perfons invariably feel. 

Vhe next extracts are from Cervantes, and con{jit of the interefting 
and moral Story of Marcella and Chryfoftom, and ** Impertinent 
Curiofity,” anovel, ‘The fiyle of thefe tories vertido fro m the Spa- 
nith into Portuguefe is very different from the tranflation of  'Telema- 
chus, and Euveifies {ome diver! ity to the fiudent. Several pieces of 
poetry are given iv the original Sp:nifh, inftead of Portuguele, ap- 
parently for no other reafon than that the editor found a good Eng- 
lith tranflation of them. But we thould have preferred fome extracts 
from the Lufiad, with Mickle’s tranflation, inflead ef this prepofter- 
ous admixture of Spanifh verles. ‘To complete fuch a work it was 
alfo neceflary to have given both profe and verfe in the two lan- 
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guages; for the Englifh reader fhould be informed by fpecimens that 
there is fome admirable poetry in the Portuguele language, and the 
Portuguefe might hkewife have feen fome Enslith verfification of his 
favourite verfes. Such a work as this fhould be equally adapted to 
introduce the people of the refpective countries to an acquaintance 
with each other’s language; it is therefore incumbent on the compiler 
to meke it not only ufeful but agreeable to both natiens. Still, 
however. coniidering how fhamefully we are defective in the know- 
ledge of the language and literature of a country with which we have 
had th: clofeft connection for more than a century, we are thankful 
to tals editor for thefe felections, and hope that they are only a pre- 
lude to tome ie ig much more extentive. 

We muft not omit te ftate, that not only the Portuguefe but even 
the Englith part nadonne volume is very carelefsly end incorre@ly print- 
ed, We th lak the latter equai.y difgraceful and unpardonable, as it 
is pradtifin: a ieouen impofition on the Portuguefe, who will at 
Jeaft expec: and ively on the accuracy of the Englith, This is a point 
not only «: honour but of jujlice; and, 1f booktfellers will not attend 
tu it, we ihall take care that foregners {hall be undeceived. 


Twenty-four Le&ures on the Italian Language, by BM. Gabgnani; in 
which the Pri incip: les, Harmony, and Beauties, of that Language are, 
by im ortgina! Method, fimplified and adapted to the meancf Capacity, 
and the Scholar enabled to attain, with Eaje and Facility, a compe- 
text Knowledge of the Language without the Help of any Mafter. In 
this jecohd E dition the Work is enlar ged one third, by number ‘le/s Ad- 
ditions and Improvements, by the Editor, Antonio Montucci, Sa- 
nefe, LL.D. Pp. 540, 8voe 7s. Booiey, London, 


THE merit of Galignani’s Letures, or (more familiarly) Gram- 
mar of the Italian language, is generally acknowledged; the talents 
of his prefent editor, Dr. Montucci, are alfo known, It would far 
exceed our _— to give any analyfis of this work in its prefent en- 
larged flate; we fhall, therefore, only notice fome of the more cu- 
rious or important additién s by the editor. 

Nouns which have the fame termination, fingular and plural; ta- 
bles of the termination of what we hetue call dimenfional nouns; pe- 
culiar ufe of the pronouns among r the Italians; the twelfth lecture 
entire on the fignifications and gr ammatic il coast jnations of the con- 
junctive pronouns, amounting to 4352, reduced to 139 rules; cha- 
racterifiic manners of conjugating Italian ‘verbs ; particrples; ad- 
verbs; fyntax and rhetorical figures; mifcellaneous remarks on 
orthography, letters, accents, orthographical figures, and univerfal 
terminations of the fimple tenfes of all verbs, reguiar and irregular, 
&c. &c. The definitions, and ijlutirations of the adverbs, prepofie 
tions, conjunétions, and interjections, wre valuable additions to the 
original work, and will be-found not only very initructive but even 
amufive to the young {ftudent. who, in reac ling. over thofe indifpenfa- 
ble and familiar words, will acquire a confiderable vocabulary in his, 
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memory, and thus be prepared for Italian converfation. If we have 
any objection, indeed, to this improved ediiion, it is to the copiouf- 
nefs of the rules, which are fo numerous and fo extenfive, that they 
would intimidate many indolent learners, It is, however, a moft 
valuable repofitory of italian grammar; and, thould it be ufed ra- 
ther as a dichonary of the grammatical feience of that la nguage than 
as an elementary introduction, it is, neverthelefs, an indifpenfable 
appendas re to the’ ibrary of every perfon who wifhes for even the 
leali acc hap tance with [talian lhterature. As fuch we recommend 
it; and at the fame time obferve, that it is perfectly intelligible to 
perions of the tendereft capacity, whilft thofe of more mature age 
may teach themielves a competent knowledge of Italian by means of 
it. Confidering the additions it has now received, we fhould fay the 
plan is Galignani’s—the Grammar, Montucci’s. 





Ttalian Extras; or a Supplement to Galignani’s Lefures: confifting 
of an extenfit 'e Selection jrom the bef clajjic and modern Italian Au- 
thors; preceded by a copious V ocabular "Ys with famirar Phrajes and 
Dialogues. By Antonio Montucci, Sanefe [native of Sienna], 
LL.D. Pp.370, 8vo. 7s. Booley, London. 


THAT this is a valuable Supplement to the preceding work wil} not 
be denied, ‘The corrected collection of familiar phrafes and dia- 
Jogues, without which it is elmoft impoflible ever to acquire an inti- 
mate acquaintance with a foreign idiom, will be found particularly 
ufeful, as the author has ftudied purity of expreffion both morally 
aud literally, Several of the dialogues are extraéted from thofe pub- 
lithed by Polidori in. this haga and without tranflations: thefe 
will exercife the learner in Italian converfation. They are fol- 
lowed by pleafant fiories Pw maxims, with illuftrations of the idi- 
omatic phrafes and poetical inflections, which fo much embarrafs 
young readers of this fafcinating language. A colledtion of letters in 
the modern and claffical fiyles ‘will make the reader acquainted with 
the nature of epiftolary communications ; and he will, perhaps, pardon 
the cootifm of fome of them, from the confideration that they are real, 
not ideal, letters. Dr’ Montucei, in publithing feveral of thefe letters, 
~ gives to the world an account of the middle part of bis literary life, 
which, notwithftanding his eccentricities, has been diltinguifhed by the 
acquaintance of manyeminent men,as well as by his own genius. We 
could have wifhed, however, to have had a greater variety both in matter 
and manner; fomething in the sie a “didadtic, argumentative, and 
narrative fiyle we think was nece fiary for beginners. “The fonnets are 
aifo too numerous; and other fpecimens of poetry not fufficiently di- 
verlified. Weadmit, however, that a critical knowledge of the an- 
cient or claffical and the modern ftyle may be eafily acquired from 
thele Extracts: and the contrafted defcriptions of the fame things by 
Ariofto and 'Taffo cannot fail to imprefs the reader with the peculiar 
characterifiics and relative merits of thefe diftinguithed writers. The 
extiacts from 4igarotti, Boccaccio, Della Ca/a, Davanzati, and 
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Segneri, firikingly evince the beauties of Italian profe, and we hope 
will have their dne effet in tending to preferve entire that language, 
which Buonaparte is making every effort in his power to eradicate, 
by means of the greater popular ty of the French. Upon the 
whole, thefe Extracts do credit to the critical tafte and talents of the 
editor, and have been gratefully received by the Englith public, 


Nova Grammatica Portugueza e Ingleza [Inglezae Portugueza] @ qual 
ferve para infruir aos Portuguezes na Lingua Ingleza, Pp. 223. 
8vo. 453 6d. Wingrave, London. 1808. 


THIS is evidently the work of a truly patriotic Portuguefe, who 
fees and wiihes to cultivate the important triendthip which exitts bes 
tween his country and Britain. He has judged rightly alfo that one 
of the moi effectual means of obtaining this delirable end, is that 
of making the people of both countries familiar with each other’s lan- 
guage. We recollect with regret, and we hope many of our mers 
chants now do with compunction, that fo little trouble was taken to 
diffleminate the Englith language in Portugal, notwithfRanding the 
nutber and influence of the Engliih merchants. Almoft all the 
perfons of any characler or information in Lifbon can {peak French 
fluently ; yet to find one, « \cept the medical men who have ftudied in 
this country, who could fpeak Eugtith a gibly, was a proof of 
finguiar merit. All thole who did ‘ki ow a little of the Engiith lan- 
guage were devoted friends and 6 el of the Englith, although 
the fpecime:: they faw of them in their Country was fo little worthy 
of admiration, Had they been more numerous, of what import- 

ance wuld they now have been, perhaps, in relieving their opprefied 
country! For thefe reafons we are plealed to fi: id the Poriuguefe 
themfelves beginning to make an effort to acquire a more intimate 
know ledge of the Englith language ; their merchants, we can affure 
them, will ** find their account init.” In the preface to the reader 
the author makes fome remarks to this effect, which we thall tranf- 
late. 

‘‘ There are many reafons which render this werk ufeful and ne- 
ceffary, but the moft confpicuous is the revolution which has lately 
taken place in Portugal. This event muft neceffarily produce an in- 
timate conneétion between the Englifh nation and the new Portu- 
guefe “ettlements, and a moft extenfive commerce. Thefe confider- 
ations place beyond all doubt the utility of a grammar which teaches 
the Englith langu: ge to the Portugueie, It is enough to remember 
that the tludy of E nglith i is of manifett importance to the Portuguefe 
merchant, aud a fource ol entertainment and recreation for the Cu- 
rious ftudent.” 

As to the general merit of this Grammar, when com bared with 
preceding ones of the fame hind, it will be found creatly fuperior, 
and we have no hefitation in faying that any Portuguele may acquire 

by means of it a very adequate knowledge of the Englifh language 
and pronunciation. Nor have we obferved any very important 
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errors or omiflions. We regret that the author has not diftinguithed 
more accurately between the Englith prepolitions and adverbs, as 
the fame word is frequently ufed ; as both, and of courfe has differ- 
ent fignifications. Tuo much is rendered muito in Portuguete iniiead 
of demafiado or nimio. ‘The vocabulary, dialogues, and commercial 
Jetters, which form the fecond part of this volume, will be equally 
ufeful to the Portuguefe and the Englifh ftudent. In the table of 
Portuguefe money we noticed the omifion of the {mallet copper 
coin, cinco reis ; and, ina note at the end, the word /oma for valor ace 
curs, and Jacinto is rendered correfpondent to James. Thefe errors, 
however, are of much lefs confequence than many that appear in 
moft of our grammars of foreign languages ; they are alfo fo much 
the more yenial, that the Royal Academy f Lifbon, unlike that of 
Madrid, has never finifhed eithera didionary or a grammar of their 
own language. -Such conduct indeed is, befides being a pol.tical 
_evil, difgraceful to the nation, and it is matter of juft regret that fo 
fine a language Aiculd have been fo little fudied. We would recom- 
mend the editor of this Grammar to add a table conti rining all the 
Portuguefe terminations, and with that appendage we fhould prefer 
it for the ule of Englithmen alfo to any of our Portuguele grammars 
now ufed. 


Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde, mit dem Vater unfer a!/- 
Sprach probe, in bey nahe funfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten, &ce 


Mithridates, or the general Science of Language, with the Lord's 
Prayer, as an E rample, in near five hundred Languages or Dialects. 
By John Chriftopher Adelung, ‘Aulic Counfellor and Chief Libra- 
rian to the Elector of Saxony. Part I, Vol. I. Pp. 686. With 
Synoptical and Alphabetical Tables. Berlin. 


THE learned and indefatigable linguift Adelung paid the debt of 
nature laft year, at the advanced age of 75. ‘That this Mithridates 
greatly excelled the King of Pontus, who is faid to have underftood 
aod fpoken twenty-two different languages, will be readily allowed, 
by ali who have feen the firft part of this moft laborious undertaking, 
fince it contains only the Afiatic languages, amounting to 159! 
This pofthumous publication is the fruit of fifteen years atliduous la- 
bour. ‘The author had defigned to collect tacts in order to folve the 
fplendid problem of a general theory of languages, with the text of 
each one carefully explained ; to difeover the characters and the dif- 
ferences of every tongue, in order to develope the progrefs of the 
human mind, and the courfe of reafon, among the various families 
of mankind; to determine with more certainty, or conjecture with 
greater prubability, the origin of idioms, and in part the hiltory of 
thofe who tpoke them, or had fpoken them. The difficulties attend- 
ing fuch a ftupendous enterprize would have intimidated a more dif- 
fident man than Adelung; but as he had vanity fufficient to make 
him beiieve that he a@tually knew the Englifh language better than 
Dr. Johnfon, fo the fame impulfe enabled him to engage in the tatk of 
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unfolding the principles of every human language. It appears, how- 
ever, that his views were not fully adequate to the delign, as it was 
neceflary, befides the fkeletons of vocabularies of each language or 
dialect, to add fome other auxiliaries, in order to render the com- 
parifon of all the idioms complete. Faithful tables of alt the in- 
tonations and articulations of the known languages were in the firft 
place indifp enlable. It is of very little ufe to know the import of 
certain combinations of letters, unlefs we alfo know the articulate 
founds which are attached to them in every language. In the next 
— a pantography or delineation of all the various figns, with ex- 
plications determining the value of each character, muft have accom- 
panied ; and finally, as a key to the whole, a correct knowledge of 
all the intonations and articulations of whick the vocal organs are 
fufceptible. Thefe however would confiitute a work which we can 
hardly hope to attain, and, even were it attainable, it would be of 
doubtful utility, as the time neceffary to acquire an adequate know- 
ledge of fuch ‘languages could be employed to much better purpofe, 
The Pantographia of Fry is the me t extenfive work* of this kind 
that has hitherto appeared, although defeétive in almoft every lan- 
guage. The human mind, however, has moft affuredly not yet ar« 
rived at that degree of rationality fufficient to form an univerfal lan- 
guage, ftill lefs to produce any practically ufeful work embracing all 
the known tongues. Our expreffions and even our impreflions of the 
different founds and their degrees are too imperfect to fix a generat 
ftandard ; nor is our knowledge of the paffions yet more perfect, 
Adelung, however, in this work has avoided all chara¢ters, except 
thofe of the Roman alphabet, which he employs to indicate the value 
of all foreign alphabets. This isa defe& for which no ingenuity of the 
author can compentfate, and which makes his work more like a reverie 
of the imagination than a laboured detail of the elements of writing. 
Still, however, it abounds in many interefting facts relative to the 
compariton of languages, and the author has given a review of the 
different writings of Polyglott authors; as Pallas’s “ Polyglott voca- 
bulary of 130 feleat words in 200 languages of Afia and Europe ;” 
the Spanith Jefuit Hervas’s ‘* Saggio prattico delle Lingue, &c.;” 
‘* Vocabulario Poliglotto” in 154 languages; and “ Catalogo delle 
Lingue conofciute, e Notizia della loro Afiinitd e Diverfita,” pub- 
lithed in Italy. Adelung, however, feems not to have known that 
the latter work was publifhed at Madrid in 1805 in fix volumes, 
greatly enlarged, embracing generally todas las Linguas conocidas, 
The learned Chrift. Theoph. de Murr publithed a profpedtus of a 
Bibliotheca Glottica univerjalis in 1804, at Nuremberg, a work 
which he had laboured fifty years; but the defolation of Germany 





—_—_ 


* Godfrey Henfelius’s work, entitled ‘ Synopfis Univerfe Philo- 
logiz, in qua miranda Unitas et Harmonia Linguarum totius orbis 
occulta,’ and printed at Nuremberg in 1781, contains fome curious 
particulars ; but the author has too often fubftituted the effufions of 
his imagination for more fubflantial facts, 
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and the miferies of war have probably deprived the wor!d of this as 
well as many other advantages. In Mithridates*, however, the au- 
thor prefents his readers with grammatical analyfes which dilplay the 
great extent. of his knowledge of numerous languages. To thele are 
added fome much more interefting geographical and hiftorical accounts 
of the people whofe language he examines; he unfolds the moft 
remaikable diftin@tions in the principal idioms, difcuffes with much 
learning and brevity the moft ftriking epochs in the hiftory and ant- 
quiiy of languages; and concludes with a catalogue of alphabets, 
diGtionaries, and grammars, much more extenfive than that publifh- 
ed by Marfden in London, in 1796. 

In the introduction we find many of the caprices which difgraced 
the author’s Effays on the Enelith langua ge. He profeffies, however, 
to follow no fy ffem or particular opinion Tefpeding the origin of lap- 
guages, but to collect facts, and leave them to bis fucceffors. Here 
again his profefhons and his pradice are a little at variance; for he 
attempts to renew and juft; fy the hypothehs cf making Cachemire the 
country in which the family of Noah took up their abode. He fpeaks 
alfo of the “‘ innumerable years” fince the creation ; and many other 

uerile or negligent expreflions, which might be expected from a man 
who felt all the pride of an omnivalent linguitt, although he modeftly 
places a line from Aufonius as a moito in bis title-page—Alius alio 
plus ivenire potest NEMO OMNIA, This work, however, is curious, 
and refpectabie from the very indufiry which it evinces ; and we fin- 
cerely hope that the pillage end iubjugation of Pruflia and Saxony 
will not prevent the publication of the fecond part, which was to 
embrace the European languages, as this does the Afiatic. 


Aventuras de Gil Blas de Santillana robadas a Ejpana, y adoptadas en 
Francia por Monfieur Le Sage, reftiiuidas 2 fu Patria y 4 fu Lengua 
nativa por un Ejpanol zelofo, &c, 

Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane, which were rubbed from Spain and 
adupted in France by M. Le Sage ; refored to their C ountry and their 
native Language by a zealous Spaniard, who will not fuffer others to 
mock his C ountry. A new Edition, revifed and corrected, by the Rev. 
Don Felipe Fernandez. 4vols.12mo. i6s. Wingrave, London. 


IT is now well known that Le Sage feund, in one way or other, 
the inedited MS, of the Adventures uf Gil Blas in Spain, and that 
he tranflated it into French, and publifhed it as an original work. 
Father Yfta, the author of this elegant tranflation, has pretty fatis- 
factorily eftablithed the fact of his having received the MS. from an 
Andalutian advocate with whom he was particularly intimate, and 
who entrufted him with it inorder to get it printed in France, as it 





* The celebrated C. Gefner publifhed a work at Zurich in 1555, 
in 8vo, under a fimilar title—‘* Mithridates, de diflerentiis Lingua 
rum, tum veterum, tum qua hodie apud diyerfas nationes in toti 
orbi terrarum ia ufu funt, obfervationes.”’ 
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contained too much and too pointed fatire agamit the grandees to be 
fafely printed in Spain, ‘That it was written during the reigns of 
Philip HI and IV appears from the internal evidence of its fatirizing 
them and their minifiers; and itis afferted that the MS. was circu- 
lated anonymoutly among perfons of tafte and known confidence. 
The latter aflertion we fhould readily believe, as there is no other 
country in E urope where fuch numbers and fuch well-written fatires 
are circulated almoft weekly in MS. and anonymoufly, as in Spain 
even at the preient day. Upon the whole, Father Yia has clearly 
eftablithed that Le Sage was not the original author of this facetious 
romance ; and although he 1s unable to ftate who was the real author, 
he has proved that it muft have been a native of Spain, and not M. 
Le Sage. Whoever has read the French edition, and compared it 
with this, mult have pe rceived how much mere natural the fentiments 
are in Spanifh than in French, and that ihe former bears ftrong in- 
ternal evidence of Leing its original language. It muft be confetled, 
however, that the talents of Jofeph Francis de Yfla were greatly fu- 
perior to thote of Le Sage, and confequently Yila’s Gil Blas is, in 
proportion, fuperior to Le Sage’s. 

Don Philip Fernandez has rendered an acceptable fervice to the 
ftudeats of Spanifh literature in thus correcting the prefs and fuper- 
intending the publication of fuch an amufing and agreeabis work, 
and one fo well adapted to extend a knowledge of the Spanith lane 
guage. We would recommend the fame editor to publifh an edition 
of Father Yflas (feleét) Letters, and to add to them fome of thofe 
collected and publithed by Mayans ; and alfo a complete edition of 
the Hiforia dei famofe Predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazas, @ 
work which will one day or other obtain univerfal celebrity. 


Manual Pratico Judicial, Cizel, e Criminal, em que fe Defcrevem recopi- 
ladamenie os modos de proceffar, &c. 


A Practical Manual of [Portuguefe] Judicial, Civil, and Criminal Law, 
in which is briefly defcribed the Methods of Proceeding in the Courts ; 
in Summary Actions, Ordinary Executions, Offences and Appeals 
which increase Aciions of Embargo; Delivery of Goods at Auction 
Sales, and Objercations on Final Sentences. ..A Work very necejary 
and ufeful to all Judges either of the Ecclefiaftical or Secular Courts. 
A New Edition, Small 4to. Litbon, Imported by Deconchy. 


THIS Manual is an improved work on the fame plan as that pro- 
pofed by A, C. Gomez about half a century ago; and is extremely 
well adapted to give a general idea of the principles and praétice of 
the Portuguefe laws, It is much lefs copious indeed than the Jndice 
Chronologico by Ribeiro, noticed in our Appendix to vol, xxviii ; but it 
is neverthelefs much more inttrudtive, and caiculated to leave a more 
favourable imprefiion of the wifdom and juttice of the Portuguefe 
laws and legifiation. Some fuch a manual even of our own laws is 
much wanted, as we know of none half fo ufeful or complete in 
Englith, The laws, or rather regulations, agaiuft the prejudice of 
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Judges, depriving them of all power on he leaft fufpicion of want of 
impartiality, we fhould ftrongly recommend, did they not tend fome- 
what to d legrade human nature by expofing its weak: refs too publicly, 
and alfo perhaps fometimes unjuftly, They however afford matter 
for ferious reflection. 


De Sirona Dea prolufo prima, &e. By Frederick Chrif. Matthias, 
Rector of the Gymnafium of F saat Soe on the Mayne, &c. Ato, 
Frankfort. 1807. Imported by Decanchy. 


THIS author thinks the goddefs Sirona the fame as [fs Saitica. 
Struvius, Hagenbuch, and § Schoepflin, fuppofed her the fame as Diana. 
Martorelli, and feveral other difiineuithed Italians; believed her to 
be the tutelary godde(s of bakers. ‘There are four inferiptions known 
of the goddefs Sirona, in which her name is placed at the lide of 
that of Apollo, Mr. Matthias, we infer from the title, means to 
purfue his refearches on this fubject fill farther, and the talents and 
learning which he difplays make us defirous tor more : ample details on 
this fubject, however trifling it may be to general readers. 


Sainclair, ou la Vittime des Sciences et des Arts. 
Sainclair, or the Victim of the Arts and Sciences ; a Novel. By Ma- 
dame de Genlis, Pp. 180. 12mo. Paris, 1808. I: mpo} ted 


by Deconchy. 


THIS isa pleafant enough fatire on the ridiculous pedantry of the 
prefent French manners, and will be read in this count ry with inte- 
refi. The mufic mania, we regret to fay, has extended itfelf to the 
United Kingdom alfo: as to the other fciences, they will never be 
abufed in England. But the French have nothing to do, no bu- 
finefs to purfue, no trade, no manufactures; con!+quently we mult 
expect in fuch a refilefs people that they will infenfibly become ad- 
dicted to the molt trifing and mof foolith vaftimes, im order to re- 
move the enaui of profitlels exiftence. Un der fuch circumflance 
they would delerve our pity, did they manifett the leaft regard for 
virtue or juftice. Madame de Genlis has here ridiculed the peftife- 
rous ambition of the women to become great literary characters at 
the expence of ali their virtues and amiablenefs, and their domettic 
tranquillity. Her fatire, however, will affect only a very few mufical 
Englifhwomen, who are already fufficiently contemptible to all ra- 
tional men. ‘The hero, Sainclair, who isa man of profound talents, 
after being difappointed and annoyed by female pretenders to the arts 
and fciences, is at length fo fortunate as to find one-who, although 
pofletied of great talents and fkill, was yet fo modeit as to carefully 
conceal all her great acquirements, and prefer virtue and goou lente 
to fplendid exhibitions, His union with this rara avis terminates as 
happily as Goldimith’s Leroes. 
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HOMMAGE AU GENERAL PICTON, 
Fx BLEME—Un /Joleil gui dijive les nuages. Devise—Fugatd nuge 
clarior, 
DE la jaloufe calomnie 
George a confondu la noirceur, 
Ii rend Picton a la patrie, 
C’efi le triomphe de lhonneur. 
En vain de ténébreux orages 
Obfcurciflent Veéciat des lieux, 
Le foleil vainqueur des nuages 
N’en parait que plus radieux. 
Des jours patiés dans la trifteffe, 
Mille revers multiplies, 
Malheurs, adverfités, détrefle 
Dans un inttant font oubliés: 
Je fens ranimer mon courage, 
Le plailir donne le fignal, 
Un fidele foldat partage 
Le bonheur de fon Général, 
Par le dieu des vers in{pirée 
Dans fe: poétiques acces, 
Une mufe favorifée 
Pourra mieux chanter tes fuccés : 
Mais ne rejette pas ’hommage 
Que t’offre un vieux et franc Guerrier, 
La rudeffe de fon langage 
Eft une falve 4 ton laurier. 
EupleME—ffercule terrafant Vhydre, Devise—Frujira fibilats 
LA calomnie avec éclat 
Aiguife fon poignard perfide, 
Picton fe préfente au combat, 
Et ’hydre tombe fous Alcide. 


EmpiLeme—Un Rocher battu par let flots. 
DeviseE—Mole fud fat. 
Au milieu des cruels affauts 
Piéton demeure inaltérable, 
Tel le roc aux fureurs des flots 
Offre une maffle inébranlable. 
EmBLEME—Une colomne dont la Lafe eft mordue par des Serpents. 
DevisE—Sine vulnere morfus. 
Que peut le menfonge odieux 
Contre un noble, et ferme courage ! 
En vain le ferpent venimeux 
Sur le bronze éxerce fa rage. 
APPENDIX, VOL, XXIx. Li 
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EMBLEME—Un? creufet fur un fourneau ardent 
DeviseE—Purius exit, 
Sous les coups d’un fort rigoureux, 
Dans le maux la vertu s’illuftre, 
Tel l’or éprouve par les feux 
Recoit encore un nouveau luftre. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTISACOBIN REVIEW, 


Sir, 

ALTHOUGH I by no means look on the Antijacobin Review is 
the light of a fing-fong publication, fill Iam induced to offer you 
the following, written. (as a troop fong) on the inftitution of the 
Kent Yeoman Cavalry, as I flatter myfelf the fentiments are congenial 
with your own, that it may be deemed worthy of infertion, 


Brother comrades, give ear, and liften awhile, 

The bleffings I’ll fing of our favourite ifle, 

Where liberty’ S facred banner’s the charm, 

And we in fupport of that liberty arm. Derry dows 


It’s furely a bleffing, true Britons muft own, 

That religion and virtue encircle the throne; 

And may Brunfwick’s race long that fceptre enjoys 
Which the fons of fedition now aim to deftroy ! 


It’s furely a blefling, each Briton fhould fing, 
That commerce and arts have on liberty’s wing 
Arriv’d to an height unexampled in ftory, 

Of Frenchmen the envy, of Britons the glory. 


It’s furcly.a bleffing to live under laws 

Where twelve honeft jurors determine the caufe ; 

And where each fubject’s right with precifion is known, 
It fecurity gives both to cottage and throne, 


My i “ep in arms, this is liberty’s tree, 
Whente the prince and the peafant are equally free ; 
And would all be content with what falls to their lot, 
All would happily live, from the court to the cot. 


May our favourite ifle e’er thefe bleffings retain, 

And the tars of Old England ride lords of the main! 
Her volunteer fons with like ardour fhall glow, 

And prove themfeives equal to vanquifh the foe, 


Should a jacobin fection attempt innovation, 

And difturb by fell malice the peace of this nation, 
‘Phe Kent voluntee rs will foon take the alarm, 

And teach.the damn’d rebels the length of their arm. 


Then come, my brave comrades, let’s join heart and hand, 
And may Heaven cive ftrength to our patriot band, 

To chattife thofe rafcals, by way of example, 

That dare on our rights or our liberties trample! 
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A Sine AL inftitutions, their 

utility to the efiablifhed church, 282 

Adelung, J. C. obfervations on his work 
called Mithridates, 492—-remarks as to 
his capricious character, 494 

Admonitions, ufeful ones on the prevailing 
vices of the age, 282 

Adultery, refleétions on the inadequacy of 
the law refpe@ing, 81 

Affeftions, fee Paffions 

Africa, remarks on the interior of, 436 

Agrarian law, remarks on the, 4 

Aikin, Dr. remarks on the refleftions con- 
tained in his Atheneum, 302—vindi- 
cation of the chara&ter of his prefent 
Majefty from them, 302 

Alcinous, fimilarity between his court, 
as defcribed by Homer, and that of So- 
lomon, 220 

Alexander, fee Rufia 

Alligator, curious defcription of one, with 
fome original obfervations on its organ- 
ization, 56 

All the Talents, their wretched policy, 
201—their vanity, 201—their failure 
to perform their promife to Ruia the 
principal caufe of the pea te of T Gt, 


201—their fa@tious enteaveu's to harafs 
the government, 205—great dangers 
into which the nation was bro ught d dur- 

ing their ad~miniftration, 420—imbeci- 


lity of, 421 —French fatiion fupporied 
by them, 424 

Amiens, remarks on the peace of, 177— 
hoftile difpofition of France towards 
this country during that fhort period, 
177 

Ammon, defert of, remark as to its fimi- 
larity to the faline plains on the bor- 
der of the ¢ safpian fea, 436 

Ancient phyfical geography, def ion 
of its importance to the fiudent of an- 
cient literature and the modern geolo- 
gift, 433 

Ancients, remarks on their knowledge of 
geography, the phyfical fciences, and 
mathematics, 4° } 

Anecdotes, curious ones, extracted from 
a work called ** My Pocket Book,” 407 


fcript 


Anglo merino fheep, plan for the encou- 
ragement of, 537 

Animal biography, obfervations on, 409 

Antijacobin Review, editors of, remarks 
on theirscharaSters and opinions, 62 

Antiqutty, remarks on the importance of 
the ftudy of, 283 

Araujo Carneiro, Dr. de, remarks on his 
Reflections and Obferyations on the 
Practice of Vaccine Inoculation and its 
fatal Confequences in England, 476— 
extracts from his work, 477, 478—his 
reflection on the Englifh for having in- 
troduced the vaccine inoculation, 478 
--his fingular accufation againit them of 
cow worfhip, with remarks thereon, 
477, 478, 479—obfervation refpecting 
Dr. Jenner and his works, 479, 480— 
conceit of communicating the hydro- 
phobean virus by inoculation, 480— 
grofs falfehood afferted by him, 481— 
his great inaccuracy, 481 

Affertion, that Britain is wholly inde- 
pendent of commerce, an extravagant 


one, 17 
Atheifis, their philofophy, 466 
Auricular confefiicn, dangerous effects of, 


SoG-teahanens fom hf to prove it 
an encouragemert to the commiftion of 
the moit : trocicus crimes, 234 —wkat 
is revealed in it caunot be difclofed, al- 
though the prefervation of the flate de- 
per ied on it, with remarks on the 
alarming confeduences of fuch do&rine, 


Lory 


o 


235 

Axioms, moral ones, 118 

Azof, fea of, limits of accorditg to the 
ancients, 457-—greatly cicreafed, 440 

BARRON, Wr. vindicdtion of his cha 
rafter avair.{ « charge of irreligion pre- 


ferred againit him in the Eclectic Re- 
view for February 1808, with guota- 
tions from his le€tures and the Review, 
999 

Barthez, late Dr. account of his birth and 
family, 46 t-whis difcourfes and publi- 
cations oF Perec tion or his life, 
466—anecdott of his deathbed, 466— 
his enmity tothe Erglifh, is6—Sin ex- 
li? 
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ceffive egotifm, 467—his stheifftical 
principles, 467—obfervations on the 
merits of his Theory of Univerfal Beau- 
ty, andon its claflification, 4683—his 
difcourfes on poetry and eloquence, 408 

Baffo relievo on a Roman brick at Cam- 
bridge, curious defcription of, 995 

Bath CharaGers, remarks on the ‘wether of 
the, in a letter to the editor of the 
Antijacobin Review, 207 

Beauty, incapacity of the French to de- 
termine its nature and characteriftics, 
with the réafon of fuch incapacity, 464 
real ideas of, can only exift in a vir- 
tuous and rational mind, 464 

Bell, Dr. the real inventor of the new 
fyfiem of education, 44—his great me- 
rits, 44 

Berbice, anecdote of a governor of, 352 

Berthier, general, anecdote of, 180 

Biography, juft obfervation refpecting, 
197—remarks on the importance of the 
ftudy of, 392 

Black fea, remarks on its level, 457—-its 
ancient boundaries, 437—irruption of 
into the Mediterranean commonly call- 
ed the deluge of Deucalion, 437-—re- 
marks on the wera of that event, 438, 
440 

Bolton Abbey, Yorkfhire, defcrintion of, 
with remarks on the favourite purfuits 
of its ancient pofleifors, 314—verles 
written on it, 3lo 

Bookfellers, admonitory hint to, 489 

Bourn’s concife Gazetteer, remarks on its 
merits, 286 

Boyle’s, Mr. obfervations of the Monthly 
Reviewers or his Stri¢tures on the Mo- 
tions of Mr. Brand and the Marquis of 
Stafford, 84—his independent {pir ats 
remarks on, $5—pallage in his Let 
to Lord Howick, 86—his chakatter 
vindicated, 87 

Brinkley, Rev. Dr. his inveftigation of 
the genesal term of an important feries 
in the inverfe method of finite differ- 
ences, 147 

Britain, inportant queftions as to her abi- 
lity to procure at home the different ar- 
ticles.ot fubiiftence, manufactuses, and 
naval fiores, which fhe has been accuf- 
tomed to obtain from other countries, 
$35 

* Britennia’’, obfervation on the author 
of, 452 

Riitarniad and Hiberniad, a fatirical 
poem, remarks on the author of, 280 


Britifh confiitution, remarks on the ex- 


cellence ef, 200 
Seeger, M. oblervation on his views 
et mineralogical nomenclature, 498— 





tranflation of his fentiments in various 
quotations from his elementary T reat- 
ife on mineralogy, 458, 461, 465—his 
reafons for adopting various names weak 
and fallacious, 460—his idea of the 
{tructure of the earth, 461—his obier- 
vations on the art of mining, 462—ab- 
furd name given by him to a newly- 
difcovered mineral, 462 

Browne, Mr. I. Hawkins, vindication of 
his opinion on the fubject of Mr. Whit- 
bread’s plan of education, 421 

Bull-running, remarks on the barbarous 
and difgraceful amufement of, at Stam- 
ford, 104 

Buonaparte, Corfican proverb a faithful 
definition of his principles, 180—fome 
account of his character, 180—univerfal 
dominion the object of his ambition, 


188—remarks on the proper mode of 


combating him, 252—his plans for the 

defiruction of the Britifh empire in the 

Eaft difficult but not impracticable, 508 

—incature of precaution recommended 
refpe&ting them, 306—fenfible of the 
diffic ulties of marching an army to In- 
dia, 453—the extirpation of literature, 
and confequent prevention of its civi- 
lizing efiects on fociety, his object, 474 

Burke, Mr. his pre} judices in favour of 
popery, 137 

CALCU LAT IONS, interefiing ones, in 
a book called ** Ten Minutes’ Advice 
on the Management of our Income on 
the Principles of Economy and with a 
View to promote our temporal Eafe and 
Comfort’’, 288 

Candy, defe ription of the kingdom of, 35$ 

Caribbee Indians, interefting deicription 
of, 582 

Carlifle, Mr. extracts from his Topogra- 
phical Didtionary of England,26‘ Jam ob - 
fervations on the merits of his plan, 270 

Cafpian fea, great decreafe ef, 440 

Catana, defcription of ancient monuments 
found there, 472 

Catholic, origin of the word, 261-—arti- 
fice of the Romanifts refpecting it, 261 

Catholics, dangerous confequences of giv- 
ing power to, 92—their tenets, 92— 
their ingratitude in return for the in- 
dulgences & toleration which they have 
experienced during the prefent reign, 
184—obfervations on ene faints, — 
—muany of their writ ten traditions fhewr 
to be gro 3 forgeries, 260—their invo- 
cation of the virginMary and the faints, 
261 on their worlbip of images, 263 
—on the practice of their priefis of 
withholding the cup from the laity, 
203—defcription of the probable effetts 
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ef the introduction of them into the 
army and navy, 281—remarks on their 
idolatry, 414—their penance and in- 
dulgences, 416—difgraceful doétrine of, 
417—their religious principles unalter- 
ed, 421—confequences of their being 
brought into power by James II, 422 
Ceylon, geographical defcription of the 
ifland of, 340—on the nature of its 
foil, 342—-on its revenues, 342—its 
importance in a political point of view, 
543—<account of Columbo, the feat of 
its government, 344—defcription of 
the natives, and of the Englifh, Dutch, 
and Portuguefe fettlers, 345—pro- 
grefs of chriftianitv, 346—method 
of taking wild elephants, 347—culti- 
Vaiion of cinnamon, 347—pearl fifhery, 
351 
Chriftianity, definition of, 292—fenti- 
ments of the Monthly and Critical Re- 
viewers refpecting, with remarks on 
them, 292, 293, 294, 295 
Chriftina of Sweden, her journey to Arras 
during the fiege by Condé in 1654, 449 
—interefting defcription of her charac- 
ter, 449—her great literary talents, 
449—very different character given to 
her by moft of the French female write 
ers, 450—caufe of her abdication, 450 
—her journey to Rome, 453—her ab- 
juration of the Lutheran religion at In- 
ipruck, and fhrewd obfervation refpect- 
ing it, 453—confirmed by the pope, 
and added to her name that of Alexan- 
dra, 453—her return to France, 454— 
particulars of the death of her fervant 
Monaldefchi, and vindication of her 
conduct as connected with that tranfac- 
tion, 454—-remonftrance of Cardinal 
Mazarin refpecting it, 455 
Church, remarks on the negle& of, 81 
Church of Rome, fingular dofirine of, 34 
Cicero, wretched French tranilation of 
his Epifiles, 487 
Cinnamon, fee Ceyion 
Clergy of the eftablifhed church, their 
neglect of duty, 418—unfuccefsful re- 
fult of a remonftrance to the archdea- 
con and bifhop of the diocefe on the 
fubjeét of the improper conduét of one 
of them, 418 
Clugium, bifhop of, his opinion as to the 
worthip of images, 415 
Cockle, Mrs. reraarks on her poetical ta- 
lents, 198—{pecimen of her produc- 
tions, 199 
Coffee fhrub, fome account of, 382 
Cominerce and manufa¢tures, flourifhing 
{tate of, has greatly increafed the value 
ef land and enriched its proprietors, 12 
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Commercial profits, an important fource 
of national wealth, 9 
Comana, defcription of the people of, 48-4 
—their religion and priefthood, 484— 
temple of Bellona there, 485 
Conclufion ** that the papal fupremacy 
limited merely to fpirituals may be 
fafely admitted in England, and that 
the tefi oath, denying and excluding it, 
may be repealed’’,a dangerous one, 43 
Condé, the Great, obfervation on his cha- 
racter, 452—accufation of inceft pre- 
ferred againft him, 452 
Connexion between churchand fiate, re- 
marks on, 100 
Cook, Rev. Mr. unmerited attack of the 
diffenters upon, 190—vindication of, 
191 
Copenhagen expedition, beneficial effects 
of, 425 
Corporation and teft a&ts, remarks on the, 
423 
Council of Trent, do&rines of the, 36 
Country fquires, remarks on their charac- 
ter, 278 
Criminal profecutions for libels, remarks 
on the injuftice of the mode of pro- 
ceeding in, 356 
Critical Reviewers, their chara&ter, 295 
Critical and Monthly Reviewers, remarks 
on their defence of Mr. Lancafter’s 
fyftem of education, and on their con- 
troverfy with Mr. Bowles, 412 
Cuftomhoufe, remarks on the admonitory 
denunciations againft the clerks em- 
ployed in the, 96 
DANISH expedition, important extracét 
refpecting the, from a work called 
** An Examination of the Caufes which 
led to the Expedition againft Copenha- 
gen’, 289 
Dardanelles. See Propontis 
Daubeny, Mr. archdeacon, attack on the 
character and writings of, 68—vindica- 
tion of, 71 
Davy, Mr. his Bakerian lefture on fome 
chemical agencies of elettricity, 1S9— 
premium awarded to him for it by 
Buonaparte, 140 
Decius, remarks on the ftrictures in differ- 
ent letters written by him, 207 
Decius Alter’s firft letter, remarks on the 
fubjeét of, 432 
De Genlis, Madame, two original French 
Ballads from her ‘* Siége de la Ro- 
chelle,’”? 482, 483—remarks on her 
novel called Sainclair, 496 
Delta of the Ganges defcribed, 57 
Demerara, fiatiftical account of, 373—< 
defcription of its capital, 373—fingular 
mixture of European inhabitants in that 
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town, 376——anecdote illu ftrative of the 
cheratter of the wutch planters, 
immorality occa!oned by the Dutch 
laws thee, 3° S8<.rcinarks on the con 
dud of the Bi uth goverarient with 
Feg2rd to thefe colonies, G78— 
tion o* the nezroes there, 380 

Demetriu:, quotation of his opinior in 
fupj-ort ak, th ¢ Neptunean theory of the 
earth, 4 

Derma:! Sielbiaeiies Of our attack on, 
195—hofti 2 diffofition of towards this 
country, 20’—obfervation on the in- 
tenti. s of the government o., prior to 
the expedition to Copenhagen, 305-- 
remarks on the intamy of the conduét 
of the Crown Prince, 305—probable 
ate of, in confequence of her alliance 
with Erance, 306 

Des Cartes, his philofophy, 452—his re- 
ception in Sweden, 452—-remarks on 
his opinions, 452 

Defmond, W. obfervations on his tranfla- 
tion of a work on chemical philolophy, 
400—the author’s fundamental axiom 
defective, 400—;emarks on the inele- 
gance of the tranilation, 401 

Defiiiute condition of the proteftant 
church in our Eaft India nom, 
and inattention to religion dilplayed by 
the company, obfervation on, 82 

Deucalion deluge: See Black fea 

Dibdin, Mr. ©. junior, charefter of his 
poems, fongs, &c. &c. ic2—quota- 
tion from his ** Age, a Satire’’, con- 
taining fo..e juft remarks on exifiing 
manners, 182 

Diiector oi the Eaft India C ompany, pro- 
fli¢ te declaration of, ‘2 

Diffipation and licentiouinefs of tae pi 
fent age, fatal confequences to be ap- 
prehended from them, 106 

Drayer, lieutenant-colonel, account of 
the trial of, for line}, $54—--‘iatement 
of the cafe, S57—extract from the 
{peech of Mr. Deuncy bis couniel, S61 
—verdidt, 367 -~-affidavit of EF. R. i 
the Duke of York as to his charatter, 
SE67T— ohfe.yations drawn up by himfelf 
for she purpofe of fubmitting them to 
the court, 372 

Diawtng aoc painting, ufeful hints on, 
193 

EARTUQUAEFS in the Weft Incier 
remnarks on, SSS 

Ealt facia Company, their urfitnefs to be 
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envufied with cortroul over the iitl- 
cal gor mer our orient.) teriite. 
Ties confide S08 


Eadinl urgh hieviewers, their remarks on 
the cai helic emancipation, and on the 


nature of the king’s coronation oa 
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Giciat charaticr, obi rion on, 20 


Emancipaiion of the catholics, probable 
effeéis of, 281 

Englanc, talfe opinion of M. Barré as to 
her motives for carrying on the war 
with herallics againii the French revo- 
lutionitts, 181 

Enthufiafm, dangerous character and ten- 
dency of, 154 

Eratofthenes, corfirmation of his opinion 
thatthe level of the fea is different in 
diverie par's of the wa:ld, 436 : 

Effequebo river, foine account of, S80 

Eftablithed church, exhortation to the 
minifters of the, on the dangers with 
which it is threatened, 187—calumni- 
Ous attack on the, 191, 192 

Ethics and morals, c: ‘tinction between, 115 

Europe, animated defcription of the rapid 
overthrow of its dignities, and of the 
defolation and mifery, which are the 
effects of its warfare, 250 

Experiments on chemical elective attrac- 
tions, with obfervations on that import- 
ant fubje&, 401 

Extra&s, interefling ones, from the pre- 
face to the edition of Debates on the 
Exclufion Bilt, publifhed in 1716, 237 

FABER, Field Marthal, anecdote refpect- 
ing, 443 

Fables, deicribing the voicanic countries 
as having been the theatre of combats 
between the giants and the gods, pro- 
bable origin of, 437 

Fabre d’Eglantine, obfervation of refpect- 
ing learned women, 455 

Fatlures in our expeditions, to what afcri- 
bab. ». 252 

Fagber \ ‘Ja’s felect Letters, obfervation 

‘necting, 495 

Feder, M. favourable delineation of his 

character, 442 


bemaie beauty, remarks on, 195—feduc- 
tion, defcription of the fatal effects of, 
ORC : 
290 

Fene'on, Abp. of Cambray, remark on, 
4.51 


Fernar.'ez, Don Felipe, obfervation on his 
new liition of the Adventures of Gil 
Blas, 494—the faci that Le Sage found 
the iredited MS. in Spain, tranflated it 
into French, and ; — fhed it as an ori- 
ginal work, fatistactorily efiablithed, 
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Firmnefs of his majefty in refifting the 
efforts of his late minifters on the behalf 
of the Romanifts, remarks on the, 281 

Fifher’sGrammar improved, favourable re- 
marks on, 286 

Fontaine, remark refpecting, 457 

Fourcroi, French hiftorian, obfervation 
on, 453 e 

Fox, Mr. obfervation refpefting, 178 

French fchool of political economifts, 
their tenets, 2—-refugees, danger to be 
apprehenJed from the diffemination of 
their religious principles in this coun- 
try, 259—character, fatisfactory traits 
of, 449—pedantry, remarks on, 496 

GENERALS, Turenne, Condé, and moft 
of the truly great ones in France, as 
well as Guftayus Adolphus, Charles 
All, and Frederick the Great, were 
proteftants, 451 

Genuine patriotifm, defcription of the 
charaéter of, 322 

Georgianu:, or public fchool at Hanover, 
fome account of, 444 

Germany, late political organization of ra- 
dically detective, 441 

Grammar of the Portuguefe and Englifh 
Languages, obfervations on, 491 

Greek and Latin languages, analogy be- 
tween, eftablifhed by the infcriptions 
and works in Herculaneum, 439 

Gunpowder plot, anecdote refpecting the, 
235 

Guftavus III, king of Sweden, fketch of 
his life, 393 

HANOVER, its political intereft loft for 
ever to this country, 441—loyalty and 
unchangeable iidelity of its inhabitants, 
442—remarks on the members of the 
electoral government of, 442——panegy- 
ric on the furrender of to the French 
army , 443—happinefs enjoyed by its in- 
habitants under their late political ad- 
minifiration, contrafted with their pre- 
fent oppreffion, 445—Sublime eloge on 
the late adminiftration of juftice there, 
446 

Hay, Mrs. remarks on her poetry, 2380 

Heliopolis, fome account of the ruined 
temple of, 436 

Hemp, obfervations on the importance of 
its cultivation at home, in confequence 
of our fources of foreign fupply being 
Rtopped, 322—quotation of the addrefs 
of Lord Somerville to the Smithfield 
Club on that fubje¢t, 523--the defcrip- 
tion of land proper for that purpofe, 
323——remarks on the inadequacy of our 
Indian poffeffions to the fupply of the 
Britihh navy with that article, 524, 
527—contradiftory opinions on the 


mode of fteeping or watering it, 326—_ 
ftatement of Lord Somerville refpecting 
the expenfes and profits of its cultiva- 
tion, 528—obfervations on the ability, 
of New Zealand to afford a fupply of 
it, 380 

Henry the Eighth, attack on his charac. 
ter, 186 

Heficd, obfervations on his xtra, 436 

Heyne, M. obfervation on his talents and 
learning#484—his remarks on the writ- 
ings of ancient authors refpecting the 
people of Comana and their religion, 
481i—oblervation on the merits of his 
differtation, 436 

Hints for improving the {kill of our mili- 
tary officers, 253 

Home, Mr. his cafes of two children born 
with eataraéts in their eyes, 144—his 
obfervations on the ftructure of the dif. 
ferent cavities conilituting the fiomach 
of the whale, 145 

Homer, obfervations on his priority to 
Hefiod, 435—the Greeks indebted for 
his poems to Lycurgus, according to 
ZElian, 435—remarks on his accurate 
geographical knowledge, 436 

Huet, extracts from ‘* Les Antenors 
Modernes,” 449, 451, 455—favoura- 
ble remarks on the character of that 
work, 457—-obfervation refpeeting him, 
457 

Humorous defcription of fome legal cha- 
racters, 64 

Huffey, Dr. popith titular bifhop of Wa- 
terford, defcription of his character, 
125—Jetter from Mr. Burke to him,132 

Hutchinfon, lord, remarks on his military 
and political charatter, 20i—his in. 
competency as a negociator, 202 

JACK Cade, fee London Stone 

Jenner, Dr. favourable obfervation on his 
labours on the fubject of vaccination, 
481 

Immorality, the moft formidable internal 
enemy with which Britain has to con- 
tend, 254 

Important topics, embraced in the Rev, 
G. Stephenfon’s diicourfes, preached at 
Bifhop Wearmouth in the year 1806, 
258 

Interefting defcription of various paint- 
ings and ftatues in the different offices 
of the Stadt Houfe at Amfterdam, 95 

Irelind, population of, at different pe- 
riods, 26——the prefent number of inha- 
bitants, 2Y—opinion of Mr, Fox refpeét- 
ing, erroneous, 31—unbounded influ- 
ence of the popifh priefts over the peo- 
ple there, S9—extraéts from Sir John 
Davis’s writings, refpecting, 128—pre- 
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fent critical fate of, 905—perfantry 
remarks on their diitreffed condition, 
263—remarks on a commutstion or 
modificition of the tvthes there, 283— 
its ability to furnith Great Britain ard 
the Weft India iflands with corn and 
hemp, 336 

Trith catholics, ftatement of the number 
of them in the army and navy an unjuft 
one, 32—rebellion of, in 1641, anec- 
dote refpecting, 37—fatisfied with their 
prefent toleration and advantages, 89 
—evil confequences refulting from 
their being permitted, in the army, to 
attend their own places of devotion, 
237 

Ithaca, remarks on its name, 21]—me- 
dals of, 212—its fituation and 
215—unhappy condition of its inhabit- 


‘orm, 


ants, arifing from its furreniler to 
France, 216—-Hegumenos, or emperor 
of the » onaftery of Kathara ther , fome 
account of the hofpitality of, 2° 

Italian opera, fevere anime werfic ns on 
the extravagant encouragement given 
to its members, 254 


KALBERG mountain, defcription of the 
boracite found there, by Profeilor Blu- 
menbach, 447 

Key to Goodacre’s Arithmetic 
able remarks on, 287 

Knight, Mr. his letter to Sir Jofeph 
Banks on the formation of the barks of 
trees, 146 

LA MALL! f, M. obfervation on the mo- 
tive which dictated the greater part of 
the ingenious refearches in his Geogra- 
phie Phyfioue de la Mer Noire, &c 
433——the nature of (uch refearches, 434 
—ex‘racts from his work, 43%, 45 
~—his appreciation of ‘he geographical 
knowledge of Anaximander, &c. 436-— 
mofi of his geological facts copied from 

Pallas, £40—very little pro- 


favour- 
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« 
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Buffor 2anut 
perly original advanced by him, 441— 
his work intereiting to the geclocitt, 
froin his and ar- 
rangement of facts and obfervations,441 

Lanc fter’s, J. fyiftem of education, its 
tenicncy to endanger the ejftablifhed 
church, 4 lufion of all the 
controveried doétrines of chrifianity 
fiom bis f ‘education tantamount 
to the exclufion of chrifiianity itlelf 
292 


. 1? 
judicious coi.ection 


> 


( 
4—his exc 


item 


? 


Late minifters, the true caufe of thei 
dif-ciffal, G1 

att rdinarianifm, fpirit of, inimical to 
the progrefs of true philofophy and ye- 


nu ine fcience as weil as of focial order, 
d 


13 


Inder. 


Lavater, re mark on the tendency of his 
omy to effect a poli 


tive reform in fociety, 47 
sawrence, Mr. Juflice. remarks on, 358 
Laws of arielt, remarks on the injuftice 
of, 585 


Legiflators, remarks on the calamitous 
confequence of imbec:lity and ig 
in, 343 

Legrand and Landon, MM. 
on the merits of their De!cription of 
Paris and its Edifices, 487 

Leibnitz, original MSS, ef in the Ii 
at Hanov 445—tranfl:tion oi 
of his maxims, 445—his preject to 
conquering Egypt addreficd Lewis 


mey, £45 


norance 


obfervations 


remarks on his diétionary, 


s of Centinel, re marks on the, 
oni] tion of, 210 
irre} with Pope Inno- 
trigues, d&vc. in his farft 
luding moft of the principal 
hat age, 448, 
inces of human fol 
pravity riptive of the 
thofe times, 449 
Lifbon, remark on the hofpiials there, 
-on the Royal Academy of, 492 
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eucadtar for iOntory, 


wirxr 
Ib ALY, his q 


cent 


pi + 
X1,93]——in } 


characters of $49—{in- 
gular inti 


ly and 4e- 


detec manners of 


S 
$§0 


Cai ke, Mr. obiervations on his Effay on 
Toleration, 135 


London Stone, curious 
with remarks on its 
, ote of Jax 


defcription® of, 
great antiquity, 
k Cade TEL pe ling 


So--anec 


it, 231 

Love of fafhion, philofophical d 
of, 120 

Luther, attack on his private character, 
i86 

MACKLIN, intetefting anecdotes of, 404 

Mangourit, M. his falfe and invidious de- 
{¢ ription of the Fnglith character, 443 
—-his ignorance of architecture, 444-- 


bi 
eicription 


his remarks o1 the univerfit y of Got- 
tingen, 444—-oblervation on his fketch 
of the feven years’ war, 4460—character 
and metits of his Travels in Has 

anu merits ¢C 4iid Taycis in anover, 
447 


Manufactories, the expediency of difclof- 
ing the procefies of them morally and 
politically confidered, 196 

in Oftell’s general 


on their merits 


remarks 


nd convenience, 196 


Atlas 
Arilas, 


Miareotis iake, obfervations on 
rgone, 
Marfeilles, renark onthe literati of, 454 
Maynard, vertes of, evincing the tend. 
ency of the French, even at the c 
mencement of 17th century, to {i 
centiouinels and atheifm, 433 


} 


which it has und: 436 
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Mazarin, Cardinal, fee Chriftina 

Means recommended for rendering Britain 

ependeiit of the Continent, 252 

ils, curious Egyptian ones, found in 
i, 8 {cribed, +71, 4723 

Mediterra: , not materially changed 
its level durin period of eighteen 
hundred years, #90 : 

Mener us Agrippa, anecdote of, 25 

Methodiim, defcription of, 
progrefs, dec! line, and fal! of, 
rica, 152 

Methodift, remarks on the derivation of 
the term, 150 

Cafe of Confcience folved’’, 

oblervations on the dangerous doctrines 
euiitind in it, 233- —obferyation re- 
{fpecting the author, 233 

Mineral waters in Lower Saxony, fome 
account of, furnifhed by Blumenbach, 
446 

Minifters, ufeful hints to, 97—the bene- 
fi.ial effects to be expected from a firm 
adherence to the meafures adopted by 
them, 205 

Moira, Earl of, obfervations on the wif- 
dom of his bill for amending the law of 
debtor and creditor, 586 

Moliere’s Malade Emaginaire, dialogue 
from, 174 

Mona!defchi, fee Chriftina 

Montucci, remarks on his edition of Ga 
jignani’s Lectures on the Italian Lan- 
guage, 489—his Supplement thereto, 
490 

Morals, fee Ethics 

Moravians, fome account of them, 155 

Minter, Profe {for, his opinions pen ing 
the religion of the ancients, 470-- ex- 
tract from his work, 47 lenfgvoural | 
remarks on his talents and on the merits 
of his work, 474 

Mytftic or ingy obfervations on, 416—_ 
pagan Rome fignified by St. John, 416 

N .VIGAT! ON laws, obfer rvations on, 


avs 
DA 


i50—origin, 


in Ame- 


g*j s 
Mitner’s ” 


Neutrals, obfervyations in. vindication of 
the right of fearching them for Britifh 
feamen, with remarks on his li 
proclamation on that fubject, 352 

Newton and Voltaire, omanenine obier- 
vation en their characters, 486 

Non-reiidence of the clergy, animadver- 
fions on, ina letter to the Archbilhop 
of Canterbury, 102 

Note from a fermon preached at St. Anne’s, 
Dublio, by Mr. Magee, 76 

OATH, taken by the Irith re 
of, 36 

@bedience to lawful authority, neceffity 
of, eniorced in a fermon preached at 


bels, form 
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Stamford on 25th October, 1807, 
oO ? 
~Ue 


Obfervations on two fermons preached in 

the parifh churches of St. Philip, and 
. Martin, Birmingham, by the Rey. 

John Eyton, A.M., 188 

Odyfiey, remarks on its antiquity, 456 

O; inions ot the colieges of Paris, Douat, 
Louvain, Alcala, Salamanca, and Val- 
ladolid, on certain queries, to prove 
that the tenets contained in them were 
not doctrines of the church of Rome, 
224—obfervation of Dr. Goldfmith on 
the education of the fiudents in them, 
226—the fallacy of their opinions prove 
ed by a reference to the general coun- 
cils, decretals, &c., of different popes, 

227, 998, 2% 29— contrary opinion 
maintained by them in the beginning of 
the 17th century, 25 

OppoStion, remarks on their factious con- 
duct, 200-——their profligacy evinced in 
their cenfures on the meafures adopted 
by muinifters refpecting America, 206 
—their avowed determination to throw 
every obftacle in the way of minifters, 
303—their rage for the sage ton of 
papers, 304——the parliament degraded 
by their factious conduct, seb chats 
fpurious philanthropy, 310 

Orders in council, their expediency vin. 
dicated, 20 t—obferva tons on, 335 

Ormond, Marquis of, Viceroy of Ireland, 
excommunication y* nounced againft 
him by the catholics there, $8 

Ofnaburg, characterifiic anedote of the 
catholics of, 444 

Oxford Bible, odfervation refpecting, 445 

Oxygen and hydrogen, the manner in 
which they are a evolved from 
water explained, | 

PAPER, great antiquity of the ufe of, 
440 

Parifians, ridiculous reference of their ori- 
gin to Japhet, Hercules, and Jupiter, 
487 

Party zeal in religion, bad effects of, 
with obfervations on the proper mode 
of deftroying it, 499 

Paffage. interefting one, from a fermon 
preache! by the Rev. Thos. Stevenfon, 
at Blackburn, in Lancafhire, recom- 
mended to the attention of Mr. Rofcoe, 
189 

Paffions and affections, the importance of 
a rigid government of them as condu- 
cive to human happinefs, confidered, 
114—Jifference between them, 122 

Patrietifm of the prefent day, defcription 
of, 41] 

Peace with France, terms on which it 
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could be obtained totally deftructive of 
our maritime afcendency, 177 

Pearl fihery, fee Ceylon 

Peers of the realm, patriotic dehortations 
to, 256 

Pelafgian characters and Janguage, re- 
markson, 409 

Petitions for peace, impolicy of, at the 
prefent moment, w ith remarks on their 
tendency, 310—hand bill circulated 
by the | journe; ymen cotton manufacturers 
in Lancafhire on that fubject, 311 

Petty, “gee H. obfervations on, 197 

Pheenicians, Affyrians, Scythians, Arme- 
nians, Perfians, Lydians, &c. fome ac- 
count of theit worfhip and religious ce- 
remonies, 454, 485, 486 

Phullern, Mr. favourable remarks on his 
new Syftem of Englifh Grammar, 398 

Pimentelli, Spanith ambaffador, anecdote 
re{pecting, 450 

Pitt, Mr. remarks on the character of, 
177 

Pleafures of human life, remarks on the, 
406 

Pliny’s J.etters and Panegyric on Trajan, 
remarks on a Parilian edition of, 488 

Pilymley, Peter, remarks on the character 
of his letters, 426 

Poor rates, obfervations on the infur- 
mountable difficulties attending an ex- 
tenfion of.them to perfonal property, 78 

Popes, Eugenius IV and Urban VIII, 
kascdieaee of, 33—power afflumed by 
the, of dethroning kings and abfolving 
fubjects from their allegiance, 226, 227 

Porta, obfervations on his work on phy- 
flognomy » 47 += -quetatton, defe rip- 
tive of tome of his characters, 475— 
remarks on the merits of that publica- 
tion, 476 

Portraits, excellence ia the art of drawing 
them not the effect of genius, but the 
refult of indufirious application, 194 

Portugal and Britain, cultivation of the 
friendfhip between, beft effected by 
making the people of both countries 
acquainted with each other’s language, 
49] 

Practical Manual of Portuguefe Judicial, 
Civil, and Criminal Law, 495—re- 
marks on the utility of fome fuch a Ma- 
nual of the laws of Enghand, 495 

Pratt, Mr. his poetical petition to Zolus 
from Mitcham bower, 431 

Preceffion of the equinoxes, paper by the 
Rev. Mr. Robertfon on, 143 

Prefbyterians, their tenets not effentially 
different from thofe of the church of 
England, 424 


Prince of Wales Ifland, animated and ia- 
teeering defeription * 

Profligates in high life, their conduct de- 
rives seladiesnasteas the confid eration 
of rank on the good fenfe of Englith- 
men, S$ 

Propontis or fea of Marmora, and ftraits 
vel Dardanelles, formati on of afcrib- 

i to a volcanic eruption, 437 

Protefiants, he true aneadeed tand phi- 
lofophical hiftorians, 453—obfervations 
on the maffacre ote under the reign of 
Lewis Xi V, 45 

Pruffia and Auflsia, jealoufy and moral 
depravity of, remarks on the confe- 
quences of, 441 

Piammitichus, firft king of Egypt, obfer- 
vation on, 471 

Public taxes, fiatement of the abufes and 
grievances in the collection of them, 
with remarks on the improper conduct 
of fubordinate officers of the revenue, 

312, $13 

RAMBERG, painter to his majefty in 
Hanover, interefting fketch of, 444—— 
difiinguithed pieces painted by him, 444 

Ramifferam, Ifiand of, fome account of, 
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Randolph, Dr. his charge againft the 
prefent minifters, 272—refuted, 273— 


quotation of his fentiments, 276—ob- 
feryations on his plan for buying up the 
national debt, 277—his opinion with 
tefpect to peace, 277 

Rapacity of an Irifh politician, anecdote 
of, 203 

Reafons for the religious obfervance of 
the 30th of January, 81—of a Roman 
catholic why he canrot conform to the 
proteftant religion, 184, 135 

Red fea, remarks on the level of, 436 

Rees, Dr. important error in his new Cy- 
clopetia pointed out, 426 

Religion the true bafis of public virtue 
and morals, 410—proved to be natural 
to man, 469—the cultivation of the 
mind favourable to its propagation, 47) 
—that of the ancients defcribed, 470—- 
obfervation en its fource, and the va- 
rious caufes by which it is influenced, 
486 

Remarks, judicious ones, earneftly re- 
commended to the attention of his mae 
jefty’s minifters, 54—important ones 
on the fatal effects of the intemperance 
of Englifhmen in Hindoftan, and on 
the diet proper for that climate, 58 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, fome 
acceunt of, 457 

Richard{fon, Profeffor, interefting extracts 
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from hispoemsand plays, with remarks, 
940, Yel, 242, 243, 244, and 245-- 
genera! obiervations on the character of 
his poetry, 249 

Richelieu, Cardinal, anecdote of, 451 

Ridiculous meafure propofed as the means 
of averting any danger that might arife 
to the ftate from putting papilts and 
protefiants on the fame footing, 15% 

Richt of fearch, fee Neutrals 

Royal Legend, a tale, extracts from, with 
remarks, 2384 

Rural Enthufiatt, extract of a ftanza from 
the, 279 

Rural Poetry, defcription of the character 
of, 279 

Rudia, juft animadverfions on, 251—te- 
marks on the degraded ftate of the em- 
peror of, 30. 

SABBATH, the vrofanation of the, by 
worldly occupations and entertainments, 
ferious remarkson, Si 

Sacrament ot tne Lord’s Supper and fa- 
mily prayer, obfervgtions on the neg- 
lect oi, Sl 

Sacred Truths, obfervations on an im- 
portant work fo called, and now in the 
prefs, “20 

Scriptures, deience of the, againft the 
Romanitts, 250 

Selections in Portuguefe and Englifh, ob- 
fervations on the merits of, and on the 
extracts from various authors contained 
therein, 488 

Selfifh and focial principles in man, de- 
{cription of, 116 - 

Sepoys, remarks on the impolicy of inter- 
fering with their habits and cuftoms, 
252 

Sevigny, Madam, circumftantio! and in- 
terefting defcription of her character, 
455—-remarks on its accuracy, 456— 
inftance of her ferocious cruelty, 457 

Short-hand, art of writing it, an Englith 
invention, 198—various fy {tems of, 198 
—Mr. Ewington’s {cheme recommend- 
ed, 198 

Sirona, goddefs, fuppofition of different 
writers refpecting her, 496—the epi- 
nion of M. Matthias in his refearches 
on that fubjeet, with remarks on his 
talents and learning, 496 

Slave trade, obfervations on the, 379 

Spain and Portugal, remarks on the fate 
of, 308 

St. David’s, bifhop of, pious and import- 
ant exhortation at the conclufion of a 
fermon preached by him, 82 

Sterling ‘entinents of an eminent Britifh 
writer on political economy, 173 


Straits of Meflina, Scylla, Charybdis, and 


Gibraltar, remarks on the nature and 
formation of, with obferyat:ons on the 

~ deferiptions of the naturalift Spallan- 
zani, and on the memoirs of Colonels 
James apd Imrie on thole fubjects, 440 

Sugar, or molafies, important obfervations 
on the fubject of diitilling from it, 381 

Sunn, a plant fo called, uled as a fubfti- 
tute for hemp, in India, 325 

Superitition, obfervation reipecting it, 
432 

Sweden, remarks on the prefent, flate of, 
and on its virtuous and brave monarch, 
309 

TAXES, abufes exifting in the collection 
of them, 197 

The Autumnal Blaft, a poem, 280 

The Cottage, a poem, 279 

Tom Paine, obfervations on the mifchief 
produced by his writings, 425 

Topographical works, obfervations on 
their great importance, 266 

Tranfubitantiatioa, doctrine of, refuted, 
263 

True religion, beautiful defcription of, 
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Turenne, Vifcount de, defcription of his 
vcnon, 451—fingular anecdote of, 451 

Turkey, remarks on the projected con- 
que?t of, by Buonaparte, 308 

Tythes, commutation of, fee Ireland 

UNION, Irth. remarks on the confe. 
quenc.'s of, 423 

United States, remarks of an American 
farmer oa their military refources and 
prowefs, 389—-on the diftrefiing con- 
fequences to be expected by them from 
a war with Great Britain, 391 

VACCINE inoculation, remarks on the 
enemies of this practice, 402—on its 
efficacy, 402—curious cafe refpecting, 
402——general opinion entertained re- 
{pecting it at Lifbon, 477—remark on 
the unphilofophical oppofition mani- 
fefied to it, 478—its great efficacy and 
faiety in Portugal, 481 

Virgin Mary, high prerogatives attribut- 
ed to her by the Romanifis, 262 

Voltaire, fee Newton 

WELLESLEY, Marquis, obfervations 
on the charges preferred againft him, 
and on his honourable acquittal,309— 
the object of his enemies, in creating 
delay, defeated, 309 

Welley, John, remarks on, 149, 151—~ 
anecdotes of, 150, 154-——his extreme 
vanity and prefumption, 158-—-vindica- 
tion of his character in a letter to the 
editors of the Antijacobin Review, 428 
~——remarks on that letter, 430 

Weft India planters, real caufe of their 
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diftreffe: according to Mr. Spence, 161 
—remedy for them fuggeited by him, 
162--their prefent har‘fhips not owing 
to their own imprudence, 168 

po ennai fyfiem of education, intereit- 
ing paflage refpecting, 47 

Wotteare. Mr. remarks on his poetry, 
409 
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